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|. A. T. S. E. IN CONVENTION 
CONSIDERING SCALE INCREASE 





Road Crews to Be Advanced from 10 to 100 Per Cent. 


Carpenters, 


Electricians and Property 


Uniform Wage of $65. 


Men on 
Move Against Unfair 


Houses to Affect Acts and Pictures. 
To Abolish Tips. Meeting 
Held in Ottawa. 





Ottawa, Can., May 27. 


The 24th convention of the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employes and Motion Picture Opera- 
tors opened here Monday morning at 
10.30, with 256 delegates representing 
every section of the United States and 
Canada in attendance. Agricultural 
Hall, where the convention is being 
held, is situated about three miles from 
Ottawa in the exposition grounds.. 
This convention is the first the I. A. T. 
S. E. has ever held in Canada. Among 
those who addressed the delegates at 
the initial session were Harold Fisher, 
Mayor of Ottawa; Patrick Green, pres- 
‘ident Labor Trades Council of Ottawa; 
P. M. Draper, general secretary, La- 
bor Trades Congress of Canada; Jos- 
eph Weber, president American Fed- 
eration of Musicians; Ligon Johnson, 
attorney United Managers’ Protective 
Association; John Manning, represent- 
ative American Federation of Labor, 
gad Charles C. Shay, president I. A. 


* We “* 


Mr. Shay went after the radical ele- 
ment in labor circles and during the 
course of his speech vigorously de- 
nounced the so-called one big union 
movement, which is now under way in 
Western Canada, declaring if any local 
of the I. A. T. S. E. entertained any 
thought of secession, he would take 
pleasure in tearing up its charter 
and starting another local in the ter- 
ritory. Shay added if anv local in- 
sisted on having red in its flag it 
would have to be accompanied by white 
and blue or stand the consequences. 

The major part of Shay’s address 
consisted of similar denunciations of 
the red labor agitators. The conven- 
tion, in entire sympathy with Shay’s 
stand against the reds and one big 
union idea, gave him an ovation at the 
conclusion of his spech. 


Joseph Weber, president American 
| Federation of Musicians, also de- 
\ nounced red industrialism and made 


a strong plea for loyalty to the prin- 
ciples of unionism as laid down by the 
American Federation of Labor. Ligon 
Johnson, in a brief but forceful ad- 
dress, praised the I. A. T. S. E. for its 
business-like methods and declared 
that the whole theatrical world owed 
the stage hands union a debt of grati- 
tude for having been the chief means 
of defeating the twenty per cent. thea- 
tre tax. 


Monday’s session was solely devoted 
to routine business such as presenta- 
tion of credentiais, appointment of 
committees and similar matters, the 
convention adjourning for the day at 
2.30 p. m. 

Starting Tuesday two daily sessions 
were held from 10 a. m. until 4 p. m.,, 
and 7 to 10.30 at night. These will 
continue until Saturday. It is under- 
stood that a drastic plan of action 
against the B. S. Moss theatres has 
been tentatively laid out along the lines 
reported ° Varrety last week and will 
be presented to the convention for con- 
sideration on Thursday or Friday. 

Unless Moss unionizes his New York 
houses before a time limit to be spe- 
cified’ this week, according to the re- 
ported I. A. T. S. E. plan, members of 
the organization will not only refuse 
to work on the same stage in any thea- 
tre with any performer who plays for 
Moss, but picture operators will refuse 
to handle film that has been run in a 
Moss theatre. The stage hands, it is 
reported, will also call on their affili- 
ated labor organizations to call out 
the building mechanics working on 
houses Moss is now building as well. 

There is every likelihood of this plan 
being brought before the convention 
and there seems to be a unanimous 
sentiment among the delegates for its 
adoption. As regards Keith’s Cleve- 
land Hippodrome and Loew’s New 
Rochelle, both rated unfair by the I. 
A. T. S. E., a time limit for unionizing 
will also be set, it is understood, and 

(Continued on page 64) 


CHAMP SALARY HOLDER. 


Jessie Reed, the maroon-titian haired 


Texas beauty in the “Midnight Frolic,” 


is graduating from the show girl class 
in the “Follies,” she having been given 
a specialty with W. C. Fields. Miss 
Reed is under contract with Flo Zieg- 
feld for $200 per week, it not only 
being unusual for a show girl to have 
a regular contract but it being main- 
tained that the salary is a “world’s 
record” for a chorister. She is grouped 
as a regular, meaning that she is not 
to leave New York, but upon the exit 
of the “Follies” in the fall for the 
road she remains in the Ziegfeld roof 
show. 

Miss Reed won fame while posing 
for Harrison Fisher. 


NO SNIPES FOR BROADWAY. 


The Broadway Association is going 
to try to eliminate the tack card and 
the snipe from Broadway. To that 
end they had a number of theatrical 
men invited to a series of meetings 
that took place in the Astor Hotel dur- 
ing this week. It is a follow-up to 
the “Give a Thought to Broadway” 
campaign which they have been wag- 
ing for the past few weeks. 

There will also be an attempt to fol- 
low a uniform design in the building 
of electric signs advertising. theatres 
put before the managers by the asso- 
ciation. Among those present were 
Marcus Loew, Louis Mann, ex-Gover- 
nor Whitman and others. . 


EXPECT FIGHT “CLEAN-UP.” 
The theatre ticket brokers expect to 
clean up on the Willard-Dempsey 
championship battle in Toledo, July 4. 
They are investing to a certain extent 
in tickets, even though the majority 
were stung on the Leonard-Ritchie 
fight in Newark, several weeks ago. 
“Dude” Harris is in on a deal to 
run a special train to the fight from 
New York. He has a partner named 
Turner. Th¢ special is to be known 
as the Harris-Turner Special, and the 
cost of the round trip is to be $105, 
with a $33 ticket to the contest. Meals 
will b@ extra. 


FLA. THEATRES REMAINING OPEN. 
Jacksonville, May 27. 

For the second time in the history 
of vaudeville im Florida the theatres 
will remain open throughout the sum- 
mer months, progided acts may be se- 
cured. ', 

The Keith Palace, recently opened, is 
continuing to play to capacity with 
prices ranging from 25 to 60 cents, 
while the Hippodrome with musical 
tabs is still doing a turn away business, 
despite the warm weather conditions. 


GLEASON FOR CONGRESS. 


“Capt. John J. Gleason for Congress” 
was the slogan sprung before and 
unanimously ratified by the Friars and 
the Stage Women’s War Relief at the 
banquet given the latter by the former 
in the Astor ballroom Sunday evening. 

Several speakers pointed out the va- 
grant, orphan status of the theatrical 
business in the national channels of 
legislation where the theatre has no 
representative. 


Gleason was selected by a caucus of 
disinterested but enthusiastic friends 
several days ago as available and likely 
timber. Capt. Gleason, who is the 
Friars’ dean, was given a tremendous 
ovation on the mention of his name af- 
ter the needs had been pointed-ont. 
He lives at the Friars Club and is, 
therefore a resident of the district 


which contains the New York the- — 


atrical concentration. 
The Friars also raised $5,000 in ten 
minutes to be added to their contrib-. 


utions for the Salvation Arey, and r 


Julia Arthur was sent as a delegate 
from the banquet to attend the Hippo- 
drome benefit and announce the bonus 
subscription. 





PICTURES AT $3 TOP. 


Moving pictures climbed to Broad- — 


way’s highest price scale Monday, 
when the rate went to $3 for orchestra 
seats for “Broken Blossoms,” at the 
George M. Cohan Theatre. 


The film started with a $2 top, ht Y 
~~ 


the demand was so heavy some tic 
alloted ticket agencies touched the, 
firure. 
This week the box office scale 
rearranged with the rows priced !** 
reverse of legitimate attractions. 
first six rows are $1, the next?®8 
rows are $1.50 and seats in bac - 
that are $2, with the exception of’ 
13th and 14th rows, which now go 
$3. Another Griffith picture was ¢© 
pioneer in establishing a top, tha 
being “The Birth of 8 Nation” ' 





FLU CHARGES REVERSED. 


Wheeling, West Va., May 27. 
The managers of ten theatres here- 
abouts, arrested and held in police 
court during the influenza epidemic, 


were freed last week from the charge) ~ 


by Judge Robinson. The latter re- 
versed the police magistrate. 

The managers had opened their thea- 
tres, it was alleged, in violation of the 
health board order forbidding them to 
do so during the epidemic. The health 
board entered the complaint against 
the managers 
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UNIQUE THEATRICAL CHAPTER 


IS “CHU’S” 


RUN IN LONDON 





Now in Third Year, Playing to $25,000 Weekly. 


May Run 


Two Years More. Several Conditions Surrounding 


Show. 


Oscar Asche, Principal and Author 


of Piece, Becomes Millionaire 


Through It. 





London, May 27. 

“Chu Chin Chow,” now in its third 
year at His Majesty’s, occupies one of 
the most unique positions in the an- 
mais of theatricals of this or any other 
country. 

When the contract was made for the 
engagement of the piece at His Ma- 
jesty’s with the estate of Sir Herbert 
Tree it was stipulated that neither side 
could terminate the run so long as the 
show played to $13,000 a week and that 
Oscar Asche and Lily Brayton must 
continue in the leading roles under a 
heavy penalty. Instead of the business 
falling off they are giving four mat- 
inees a week, Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, and the tak- 
ings are nearer $25,000 a week than the 
minimum set in the contract. The house 
and the attraction are partners in the 
venture, but another clause in the con- 
tract reads that when the show had 
played to a gross of $250,000 on the 
run, Asche’s royalty shall be increased 
from five to 20 per cent.; so, with his 
royalty, profit sharing and salary, 
Asche has become a millionaire out of 
the one show. 

Being independently wealthy—and 
English—Asche is tired of playing the 
role for so long a time and wants to 
withdraw from the cast with his wife, 
Miss Brayton, and enjoy to the full his 
royal income, but cannot do so without 
making a heavy financial sacrifice, with 
the possibility of cutting short a suc- 
cess that looks as if it would run in 
London for two years more. 

Grossmith & Laurillard have a lease 
of His Majesty’s, to commence at the 
conclusion of the run of “Chu Chin 
Chow,” and also a contract with Asche 
for his next spectacle, which provides 
that it shall be presented in London at 
His Majesty’s. They are in the anoma- 
lous position of controlling the lease of 
a theatre and the rights to a piece 
without being able to make use of 
either for a very long time in the fu- 


ture. 


WEATHER AFFECTING BUSINESS. 


London, May 27. 

The hot weather last week seriously 
affected business at the theatres, and sev- 
eral closings are imminent. The musical 
plavs suffered less than the others. 
«" \sar’s Wife” at the Royalty, however, 
naffected, and is still playing to 
. “Chu Chin Chow” at His Ma- 
drew $17,000 last week; “Mon- 
eaucaire,” at Princess, $15,000; 
aid of the Mountain,” at Daly’s, 
“Going Up,” at the Gaiety, $10,- 
ncle Sam,” at the Haymarket, $9,- 
Victory,” at the Globe; “The 
ity Wife,” at the Playhouse, and 
and Warmer,” at the Prince of 






_e&, $5,000 apiece. 
tl 


MARIE LOHR TO REVIVE L’AIGLON. 


London, May 27. 
Marie Lohr will soon revive “L’Aig- 
on,” with Lyn Harding as Flambeau, and 
after the holiday will produce “The Voice 
from the Minaret,” by Robert Hichens, 
on tour. 


STILL FRENCH, AFTER ALL. 
Paris, May 15. 
A dispute having taken place between 
Albert Carre, manager of the Opera 
Comique, and M. Rohrbach at the fun- 


eral of Camille Erlanger, in Paris, the 
former sent his seconds and demanded 
reparation by arms. 

It seemed tactless on the part of 
Carre, but is a sign the war is over. 
Rohrbach diplomatically sent the sec- 
onds back “empty handed,” and the 
manager of the Opera Comique then 
had a notice inserted in the local press 
that his adversary had refused to fight. 


KISSING TIME OPENS. 
London, May 27. 

At the Winter Garden, Grossmith & 
Laurillard had a most enthusiastic 
opening and continued the best tradi- 
tions of the Gaiety, with favorite Ga- 
iety artists and a brilliant audience. 
“Kissing Time” is a delightful musical 
comedy. Yvonne Arnaud, Phyllis Dare, 
George Grossmith, George Barrett, 
Tom Wallis, Leslie Henson, are all 
excellent. 


BUTT & HUTCHINSON RECONCILED. 
London, May 27. 

Sir Alfred Butt and Percy Hutchison 
have made up their differences cre- 
ated by Butt’s premature ending of the 
Apollo season of “The Luck of the 
Navy.” They have joined forces for 
future productions at the Garrick, for 
which Hutchison has extended his 


lease me 
INCREASE IN PRICES. 
Paris, May 27. 

By a decree of the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the Comedie Francaise 
is authorized to raise the cost of seats, 
by 10c. for those up to 4 frs., and 20 
c. from 5 frs. upwards. 





ANOTHER BENEFIT MATINEE. 
London, May 27. 

A matinee at the Empire May 20, in 
aid of the Eccentric Club’s fund for 
Rest Homes for soldiers, realized 
$10,000. 

Lord Burnham, the club president, 
opened another club hostel May 22 at 
Whitechapel. 


DRURY LANE CLOSES. 
London, May 27. 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” closes at the 
Drury Lane next week. Robert Loraine, 
who is starring in it, has been troubled 
by his wounds, and his doctor has or- 
dered him to rest. 


Mozart Writes a Book. 
London, May 27. 
George Mozart has written a novel 
dealing with phases in an actor’s life. 


“Cinderella Man” Next Butt Production 
London, May 27. 

The next production to be made by 

Owen Nares and Sir Alfred: Butt at the 

Queen’s will be Carpenter’s “The Cin- 
derella Man.” It is now in rehearsal. 


Coliseum Headliners. 
London, May 27. 
Newcomers at the Coliseum are Wal- 
ter C. Kelly, Ethel Hook, Margaret 
Cooper. 


Old Tyne a Cinema. 
La@don, May 27. 
Sir Oswald Stoll, after redecoration 
and structural alterations, reopens the 
famous Old Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, 
as a cinema. 


SKETCH TITLE TOO RAW. 


Paris, May 12. 

The operetta “Rapatipatioum,” by 
Willemetz, music by T. Richepin, has 
been suspended at the Theatre Ed- 
ouard VII, after a trial of a fortnight. 
“La Folle Nuit” is to be revived. At 
the Marigny Maurice Donney’s “Ly- 
sistrata” is off, and the theatre closed 
for several days pending the produc- 
tion of Rip’s “Aladin, or the Wonderful 
Lamp” revue. 

At Concert Mayol a sketch by Rip 
and Briquet, entitled “Le Marquis aux 
Jambes nues” has been offered, with 
Prince in lead. The title was changed, 
even the local press refusing to print 
it in the adverts. Rip’s efforts, witty 
as they may sometimes be, are not of 
a nature to bring credit on the litera- 
ture of his native land which he pro- 
iesses to love. 


HOUSES FOR AMERICAN PLAYS. 


London, May 27. 
J. L. Sacks is said to have secured the 
Prince of Wales as well as the Lyric, 
for the production of American plays. 





TATE LEASES THE COMEDY. 


London, May 27. 
James W. Tate has purchased a five 
years’ lease of the Comedy Theatre, 
So will present there a musical com- 
edy. 


“ECLIPSE” AT GARRICK. 
London, May 27. 

Charles B. Cochran’s next production 
at the Garrick will be a musical play by 
E. Phillips Oppenheim and Fred Thomp- 
son entitled “Eclipse.” The music is by 
Herman Darewski. Alfred Lester will 
play the lead. 





DE COURVILLE BUYS A HORSE. 
London, May 27. 
Albert DeCourville has purchased 
the racehorse Francaise, winner of the 
first race at Longchamps Thursday, 
paying 10,000 francs. 


WEEDON GROSSMITH ILL. 
London, May 27. 
Weedon Grossmith is ill at a nursing 
home after a serious operation, but is 
progressing favorably. 


SYDNEY LEFRE DIES. 
London, May 27. 
Sydney LeFre, a promising come- 
dian, aged 23, son of Albert LeFre, 


se after a motorcycle accident, May 


TREE MEMORIAL UNVEILED. 

: London, May 27. 
The Sir Herbert Tree Memorial was 
unveiled at His Majesty’s by Asquith, 
May 26, with addresses by Earl Read- 


ing, Sir Squire Bancroft, the Bish 
of London. Misti 





Fair and Warmer to Close. 
London, May 27. 
Sir Alfred Butt withdraws “Fair and 
Warmer” from the Prince of Wales’, 
May 31, after more than a year’s run, 
Andre Charlot transferring “Tails Up” 
to that house from the Comedy June 
2. Gilbert Miller is reviving at the 


Comedy for a fortnight “Nothing But 
the Truth.” 


IN PARIS. 
By E. B. Kendrew. 
Paris, May 15. 

Clement Bannel, who prior to the 
war was director of the Folies Ber- 
gere, has been appointed manager of 
the Casino, at Dieppe. 

Mme. Rasimi has withdrawn the re- 
vue at the Ba-Ta-Clan, and a summer 
season of classical operetta is being 
given for the fourth year as an inde- 
pendent enterprise. 

The luxury tax, received so unsym- 
pathetically in France, has undergone 
various changes, and is seldom charged 


as a separate item by storekeepers now. 


SAILINGS. : 
June 2, William Harris, Jr. (Aqui- 


tania.) 





June 7, Fred. Duprez (Lapland). 





But the customer pays it all the same 
when it is chargeable. For a few ar- 
ticles of luxury, such as boots up to 
$6, wreaths for funerals, washing soap 
(not fancy) the tax has disappeared, 
but it is now to be raised to 20 per cent. 
instead of 10 per cent. on refreshments 
served in music halls, etc. There 1s 
also talk of putting a tax on newspaper 
advertisements, 5 per cent. being sug- 
gested, but the press is making a kick 
although it is effectively muzzled still 
by the French Government and can 
only inform the public what the au- 
thorities in power think proper in their 


own interests. 


A new cabaret (without restaurant) 
called Potiniere was opened last week 
in the Rue d’Antin, Place de l’Opera, 
by Saint-Granier, chansonnier. In a 
ditty on the first night he referred 
to the private life of a well known 
actress, Jane Reynouard, and coupled 
her name with a manager. She hap- 
pened to be in the hall and there was 
a bit of a scandal. A few days after 
Jane saw the singer at the races and 
broke her umbrella over his head, de- 
claring she regretted wasting a good 
stick but it had relieved her nerves. 

This is not the only sign the war is 
over. The authors have recommenced 
to squabble. At the annual meeting 
held May 14, the manager of the Palais 
Royal, M. Quinson, was elected a full 
fledged member, it being shown he had 
collected author’s rights on a number 
of pieces, as collaborater, on plays 
performed at the houses he controls. 
Protests were heard and disrespectful 
doubts were uttered as to the actual 
collaboration Quinson could have done 
in the plays he claimed part authorship. 
Whereupon Quinson threatened to kick 
the whole bunch, but used words we 
cannot put into print, which clearly 
demonstrated his gentlemanly polish 
was superficial. It was a storm in a 
tea cup, yet quite Parisian. 

It was announced the standard con- 
tract binding authors and managers 
for ten years had caused difficulties 
between the Society of Authors and 
the Association of Directors. This 
contract further forbade managers to 
change the category of their theatres, 
so that legitimates could not change 
to music halls or, movies. The dele- 
gates of the managers (A. Franck and 
Albert Carre) signed but the docu- 
ment was not approved, the other de- 
manding time for reflection. The au- 
thors considered this a subterfuge and 
so did the two delegates who resigned 
from their Association, Quinson doing 
likewise out of sympathy. Carre 
(Opera Comique manager) intends to 
form a new Union of Directors, and 
the Authors’ Society decided to cease 
all negotiations regarding a standard 
contract, insisting on a separate con- 
tract, according to circumstances, with 
each director. Henri Bernstein re- 
gretted the Vaudeville Theatre was 
permitted to change its style to a 
lyrical house, as Gheusi and Deval had 
requested, whereupon the musical 
group present referred to former ly- 
rical homes being allowed by the Au- 
thors’ Society to play comedy. The 
commission for the present excise was 
then elected, comprising Rene Peter, 
L. Besnard, M. Desvallieres, de Gorsse, 
Paul Millet, Pierre Veber, Andre Mes- 
sager, Hirschman. 


Mile. Dehon, engaged at the Athenee, 
for a lady role in La Dame de Chambre, 
was asked to play that of a servant. 
She withdrew and sued Rosenberg for 
damages. The defendant pleaded the 


contract did not stipulate any particu- 
lar role and he was justified in allot- 
ting the part he considered best. Plain- 
tiff claimed she was allowed 200 frs. 
(Continued on page 17) 
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VAUDEVILLE. 





GOVERNMENT RESTS ITS CASE 
IN VAUDEVILLE HEARINGS 





Federal Trade Commission Announces Adjournment to Permit 
Respondents Time to Confer Whether Defense Shall 
Be Entered. James W. Fitzpatrick, Star 
Witness of Proceeding. Mountford 
Fails to Take Stand. 





In the investigation of vaudeville 
conditions being held under the super- 
vision of the Federal Trades Commis- 
sion, the Government rested its case 
Saturday afternoon, following the final 
three-day session commencing Thurs- 
day morning. At its conclusion Ex- 
aminer Moore ordered an adjournment 
pending the Commission’s call, which 
will depend upon the decision of the 
respondents as to whether they will 
enter a defense. The counsel for the 
respondents (except VARIETY) will re- 
view the evidence and determine with- 
in the next week or two whether they 
propose to call witnesses in refutation 
of some of the evidence introduced by 
the Commission’s witnesses. 


VARIETY, named as one of the re- 
spondents, and represented at the hear- 
ings by M. L. Malevinsky, of O’Brien, 
Malevinsky & Driscoll, will not call 
witnesses or make any defense other 
than the conventional brief when the 
case comes before the Commission for 
a final review. 


The last three days were consumed 
with the cross-examination of James 
William FitzPatrick and the direct 
and cross-examination of Gene Hughes, 
Lee Beggs, M. S. Sheedy and Henry 


Chesterfield, the latter,.the Govern- 
ment’s final witness. Pat Casey was 
recalled for cross-examination by 


Variety’s counsel, who also interro- 
gated Henry Chesterfield on the ques- 
tion anent the initial N. V. A. issue of 
VaRIETy, merely to establish on the 
record that special editions for the 
same purpose by several other trade 
papers were also published at or about 
the same time VARIETY issued its first 
N. V. A. number. 

Contrary to expectations, little of 
a sensational nature developed in the 
hearing, the testimony, notwithstand- 


., ing the wide latitude allowed the in- 


terrogators, revolving around tech- 
nical conditions in the trade, particu- 
larly the maintenance of a blacklist 
against artists and independent theatre 
managers, the alleged commission 
abuses, the status of artists’ represen- 
tatives and booking offices, the meth- 
ods employed by the respondents (ex- 
cept VARIETY) in their business rela- 
tions with acts and the conduct and 
methods employed in the promotion 
and maintenance of both the White 
Rats’ Actors’ Union and the National 
Vaudeville Artists, including the activ- 
ities of both organizations during the 
Rats’ strike. 


To the members of the Commission 
there was undoubtedly much informa- 
tion bared of an interesting nature. 
To the vaudevillian there was nothing 
about the hearing that was either in- 
teresting or new. It was merely a 
resume of the repeatedly alleged evils 
and their natural aftermaths that have 
been dragged through court after court 
in the repeatedly vain efforts of the 
White Rats’ executives to procure 
some legal ruling to regulate the ac- 
tivities of the United Booking Offices. 

The most disappointing feature to 
the respondents and to that untiring 
seeker of sensations, that developed 
during the hearing was the announce- 
ment of Chief Counsel John Walsh at 
the conclusion of the Saturday ses- 
sion that Harry Mountford would not 
be called. He very smoothly apolo- 


gized for Mountford by stating that 
the Rats’ leader had insisted upon 
being called, but believed he could add 
nothing further to the record. Through- 
out the hearing Mountford was a con- 
spicuous figure. He continually con- 
ferred with Mr. Walsh, providing in- 
formation verbally and in documentary 
form, directed questions and provided 
witnesses. He was the recipient of 
much attention and on several occa- 
sions, because of his inclination to 
“butt in” on the proceedings, was or- 
dered to a seat by the Examiner. Dur- 
ing the cross-examination of FitzPat- 
rick, the latter many times advised his 
questioners that Mountford knew of 
certain points they were endeavoring 
to throw light upon and it was thought 
because of this Mountford would have 
his day in court. 

FitzPatrick was undoubtedly the star 
witness of the proceeding. Like Frank 
Fogarty and Dan Hennessy, he told a 
straightforward story, unshadowed by 
any visible personal animus. He threw 
considerable light on conditions as he 
found them in his experiences, and 
steadfastly shook off every attempt of 
opposing counsel to bore a hole in his 
testimony. Among the salient points 
brought- out by FitzPatrick was that 
of the levy money, amounting to over 
$10,000 collected by himself and Mount- 
fordford during the strike, he had ex- 
pended less than $1,000 and Mountford 
the balance. He also firmly established 
his position anent Mountford when he 
declared it as his opinion he believed 
Mountford spent every single penny 
honestly in the performance of his duty 
and declared he would stake his life on 
Mountford’s honesty and the belief 
that he never diverted a cent of the 
actor’s money. He declared the strike 
fund was exhausted in paying the 
wages and expenses of pickets, printed 
matter, etc., and in the cost of trans- 
portation and living expenses of the 
executives during the melee. 

FitzPatrick gave it as his opinion 
that booking offices were of no value 
to the actor, but a necessity to the 
manager and declared the five per cent. 
commission collected by the booking 
offices should be abolished, He stated 
this condition could be regulated by the 
establishment of a registration bureau 
for artists where matters could be gov- 
erned by a committee whose duty it 
would be to govern the actions of both 
manager and artist with the elimina- 
tion of any of either who indulged in 
evil practices. He admitted this would 
mean the abolition of both the White 
Rats and N. V. A. but declared it as 
practical in his opinion and an im- 
provement on existing conditions. 

FitzPatrick said he believed all agen- 
cies and individuals of the ilk of John 
Quigley, a former Government witness, 
should be driven out of business and 
included in his opinion the Vaudeville 
Managers’ Protective Association and 
its members. He also stated as his 
belief that 85 per cent. of the present 
supply of vaudeville acts were bad acts 
and didn’t belong in the profession. 

He took a slam at the present try- 
out method and denounced the idea of 
making an act work several continu- 
ous weeks at a cut salary for the al- 
leged purpose of “showing an act” as 
inhuman and in this opinion was ap- 

(Continued on page 15) 


RECOGNIZING PRIVATE INTERESTS 


Camp Funston, Kan., May 27. 

The Liberty. Theatre here goes dark 
for four weeks starting June 2, 
following agitation on the part of the 
backers of the zone theatre, which also 
is located within the cantonment. 

The private interests operating the 
zone theatre and other camp conces- 
sions, appealed to Washington main- 
taining their theatre was being hurt 
by the Liberty, and claiming prior 
rights to amusements. 

Orders came from Washington clos- 
ing the Liberty and directing that an 
investigation be made of the zone 
theatre. A committee composed of the 
Liberty Theatre manager, the chief of 
staff in the camp and two civilians 
will, during the next four weeks watch 
the zone house (Gaiety), and if the 
committee decides the privately oper- 
ated theatre offers as good shows as 
the Liberty Theatre, the latter may 
be shut permanently. 

Camp Funston is one of the few 
cantonments where so-called zone 
theatres were permitted. The backers 
of the local project claim to have in- 
vested $200,000. 


MAYOR VETOES “SUNDAY.” 
Watertown, N. Y., May 27. 

Approving the ordinance permitting 
Sunday baseball, but declaring that 
there is no necessity for Sunday films, 
Mayor Isaac R. Breen, of Watertown, 
vetoed the Sabbath picture ordinance 
adopted by the Common Council. 
Breen declares that the aldermen failed 
to represent public opinion when they 
approved of Sunday shows. Breen 
says the “pro.” petition was signed by 
1,252 names, while the “antis” were 
3,281 strong on paper. 

In addition, Breen says that Sunday 
films would be but the opening wedge 
and that other amusement places 
would immediately petition for the 
right to remain open seven days a 
week. 


10 P. M., WOMAN’S LIMIT TO WORK. 

The Lockwood-Caulfield bill, which 
prohibits women from working after 
10 p. m., has stirred up a storm of pro- 
test that may have some interesting 
angles as regards the theatres and 
cabarets. 

Amy Wrenn, counsel for the Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit Women’s League for 
Equal Opportunity, at a protest meet- 
ing before Governor Smith has de- 
manded that if the bill is enforced, it 
include professional women as _ well. 
Miss Wrenn has the support of the 
American Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, an organization with thousands 
of women members. 

Governor Smith said: “There has 
been no attempt to regulate the hours 
of labor of professional women, but 
the time may come when that will be 
done, and if some medical authority 
certifies that it ought to be done, I'll 
sign the bill.” 

The Governor refused to call an ex- 
tra session of the Legislature to re- 
peal the law. A strict application, 
which the women representatives of 
the labor organizations say they will 
demand, would mean that the casts of 
all cabarets and theatres would have to 
be males after ten o’clock at night. 


$12,000 IN TWO SHOWS. 
Ottawa, Can., May 27. 

The Sells-Floto Circus, here one day 
last week, played to $12,000 on the two 
performances. 

It was the first circus in town in 
five years. The Robinson Circus will 
be here June 10. 


DAZIE’S DANCING SCHOOL. 

Mile. Dazie is to open a school for 
dancing at Carnegie Hall. The new 
venture is to get under way this week. 

Beatrice Kaufman, wife of the dra- 
matic editor of “The Times,” has been 
engaged as publicity promoter for the 
enterprise. 


ENGLISH INCOME PERCENTAGES. 
The article appearing in last week’s 
Variety, furnished by an Ameritan 
artist recently returned from abroad, 
giving his figures on the income tax 
in England, is disputed by several in- 
ternational booking agents. 

By this week’s foreign mail Varimrr 
is in receipt of a detailed letter on the 
subject from one of its London repre- 
sentatives, giving the official figures, 
accompanied by an official Government 
circular letter on the subject, issued 


by the British Government. The de- 
tails are as follows: 

American artists in England are not 
subject to any income tax unless they 
stay six months or more, in which case 
they are taxed as if they were per- 
manent residents. The scale for earned 
annual income is: Not over $2,500, 54 
cents on every Pound, or 10 2/5 per 
cent. on the dollar; $2,500 to $5,000, 72 
cents, or 14 2/5 per cent. on the dollar; 
$5,000 to $7,500, 90 cents, or 18 per cent. 
on the dollar; $7,500 to $10,000, $1.08, 
or 22 per cent. on the dollar; $10,000 
to $12,500, $1.16, or 23 per cent. on the 
dollar; $12,500 or over, $1.44, or 29 per 
cent. on the dollar. (The percentages 
are based on $5 to the pound—the ex- 
change is now about $4.65, slightly in- 
creaging the percentages.) 

There is a super tax for amounts 
over $12,500. 

In September of each year, every- 
body in England receives an income 
tax assessment form, on which must 
be made a complete return of all in- 
comes, the indefinite items being esti- 
mated to the best of the taxpayer’s 
ability. The period covered is one year 
from the 5th of April previous. As- 
sessinent papers may, however, be sent 
in at any time. 

The authorities then assess the tax- 
payer, sending notice of the figure at 
which his income is assessed, and 
showing the amount of tax due. The 
tax is payable in two installments, Jan. 
1 and July 1. 

If the return shows the taxpayer 
has earned excess profits amounting 
to more than $500 in excess of pre-war 
profits, 40 per cent. is payable to the 
Government as excess profits duty. 

Allowances and rebatements are $125 
off the amount of income for each child 





under 16, for incomes not over $4,000. ; if 


From $4,000 to $5,000, $125 is allowed 
for every child after the first child 
under 16. Allowance for wife, ¥ 
income tax for income not over pa 
Life insurance premiums are allow 
off incomes up to the limit of one- 
sixth of the net income; also $125 
each is allowed for dependents. upon — 
taxpayers incapacitated by old age or 
infirmity. 

Total exemption is allowed when the 
income from all sources does not ex- 
ceed $650. 

When the income from all sources 
does not exceed $2,000, an abatement 
of $600 is allowed. 4e 

When it exceeds $2,000 and ¢ es not 
exceed $3,000, $500 is allowee 

When it exceeds $3,000 and does not 
exceed $3,500, $350 is allowed. 

Adopted children are included among 
dependents, and other relief is allow- 
able in certain cases, particulars of 
which are furnished on application. 

Particular attention is called to the 
fact that the tax is payable on net in- 
comes and not gross, allowances being 
made for all expenses, such as ward- 
robe, commission, royalty on material, 
traveling expenses, advertising, etc. 

The payment of income tax in Eng- 
land does not exempt the payer from 
being taxed over here for gross in- 
come within the year, if returning to 
this side. 


FIGURING AHEAD. - 
Grace Valentine has signed with 
Harry Weber to do a vaudeville act by 
S. Jay Kaufman in July, 1920, that be- 
ing the first open time she now has. 
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DRASTIC MEASURE IN ILLINOIS 
TO DESTROY AGENCY BUSINESS 





Labor Politician Introduces Bill to Limit Gross Commission to 
Three Per Cent. Chicago Agents Organize to Fight 


Measure. 


Would Drive Them Out of Field. 


Violations to Be a Felony. 





Chicago, May 28. 

Inspired by some mysterious source, 
a drastic measure threatening to de- 
stroy the vaudeville artists’ agency 
business in Illirtois was introduced in 
the State Legislature by Frank Ryan, 
a Chicago politician, not known to 
have any direct connection: with any 
theatrical interests. Ryan, however, is 
closely allied with organized labor 
moves, and it is lixely that this sudden 
twist was actuated by inside labor ad- 
visers who took their cue from the 
surviving remnants of the local White 
Rats organization. Harry Mountford 
was in town last week on a mysterious 
mission. 

The proposed bill seeks to limit 
agents’ commission to a gross of three 
per cent., hanging an_ extortion 
charge against violators. Extortion is 
a felony carrying up to a $500 fine. It 
was intimated by unauthorized but pre- 
gumably posted parties hereabouts that 
this is only the first of a series of bills 
dealing with vaudeville artists’ con- 
ditions planned for introduction in Il- 
linois, which will serve as tests, and, if 
made to “stick,” will be used as types 
for presentation in other states. 

Adolph Marx, appointed by Chicago 
agents to fight the bill introduced by 
Congressman Frank Ryan at Spring- 
field May 15 relating to “theatrical 
agents and brokers,” says “the chief 
basis of battle against this bill will be 
the plea that it is unconstitutional, rep- 
resenting class legislation, inasmuch as 
theatrical agents are singled out 
among all agents for restricted com- 
mission.” 

Marks claims the passage of the bill 
will damage all agents and absolutely 
put small agents and ten percenters. 
out of business. Marks will make his 
fight in Springfield. The bill as it 
stands, he says, contains no loophole 
for escape. 

The bill reads in four sections as fol- 
lows: 

Section 1: Every person who nego- 
tiates a contract for, or on behalf of 
any performer for services to be ren- 
dered by such performer in any theatre 
o1 place of amusement, is hereby de- 
clared to be a theatrical employment 
broter, and before engaging in any such 
business or negotiating any such con- 
tract shall mate application to the 
State Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
a license so to do, and upon the is- 
suance of said license shall pay a fee 
of twenty-five dollars. 

Section 2: Upon receipt of license, 
such bro‘er shall be entitled to charge 
commission tpon all contracts nego- 
tiated by him, but such commission 
shall under no circumstances exceed 
three per cent. of the gross amount of 
salary or earnings of the act to be paid 
to performer ‘under said contract, 
which sum shall include all payments, 
charges or gratuities to be received by 
such broker either before, at the time 
or subsequent to the securing of such 
employment. 

Section 3: Where one or more brok- 
ers participate in securing employment 
for, or on behalf of any performers for 
services to be rendered in any thea- 
tre or place of amusement, the com- 
bined fees of all such persons so par- 
ticipating shall not exceed three per- 
cent. of the gross amount of salary 
earned. 

Section 4: Any person engaged in 
such brokerage business without first 


procuring the license as herein pro- 
vided for shall be guilty of a misde- 
reanor and shall be fined a sum not 
less than fifty dollars nor more than 
$200 for each offense. And any such 
broker who shall charge in any form 
whatsoever a greater commission than 
herein provided shall be guilty of ex- 
tortion and be fined a sum not less 
than $100 nor more than $500 and li- 
cense shall be forthwith revoked. 


ACTS RETURN FROM YUCATAN. 


Seven acts which went to Yucatan 
early in April are due back in New 
York this week after having appeared 
for four weeks in the leading city of 
Merida. Contracts called for a month’s 
bookings and passage both ways, all 
arrangements being carried out as 
agreed on. The vaudeville policy in 
Yucatan was experimental and the sea- 
son declared finished May 18. 

J. M. Guerra, the Merida manager, is 
now planning a 20-week winter sea- 
son to start in October next, at which 
time the theatre principals will have 
been remodeled to properly play vaude- 
ville. Acts will play a minimum of 
four weeks and half the bill will 
change every other week. 

The cost of the shows will be around 
$3,000 weekly. 


COLONIAL MAY REMAIN OPEN. 


There is a possibility that the Colonial 
will remain onen for the entire summer 
this vear, instead of closing as usually 
during Tuly and August. I. R. Samuels 
has booked the shows up to July 1, and 
this week the advisability of running 
through the summer was under discus- 
sion. 


MORRISEY INCORPORATES. 

The Will Morrisey Production Co., 
Inc., capital $50,000. is the next pro- 
ject of the title holder of the corpor- 
ation. Associated with him will be 
Harrv Green. A portion of the stock 
is to be offered fer public sale. 

The intention of the incorporators 
is to establish themselves in a Broad- 
wav theatre for a series of intimate 
revues. Mr. Green will appear in 
them. with the current companv of 
“The Overseas Revie” (“Toot Sweet”) 
on the 44th Street Roof the remainder 
of the cast. 





CARTOON SHOWS ABROAD. 

Willie Edelstein has made Gus Hill 
a pronosition to show “Mutt and Jeff” 
and “Bringing Up Father” in London 
next fall. T. Daniel Frawley wants 
“Mutt and Jeff” for the Orient, as the 
Bud Fisher cartoons are running 
throuchont the Far East, even in Chi- 
nese dailies. 


SIMON BOYS IN NEW YORK. 
Chicago, May 27. 

John Simon is the latest of the 
agents to ioin the New York summer 
colony. His brother, Irving, will join 
him this week. John will be East until 
September, and has taken an apart- 
ment on Riverside Drive. 





BECK IN CHICAGO. 

Martin Beck, accompanied bv Mort and 
Harrv Singer. and George Gottleib, left 
for Chicago Sunday. They will remain 
there for about a week. 


MORRIS HAIR-RAISING FLYER. 


William Morris is going into the hair 
restorer business to crown his career. 
The former vaudeville manager has 
procured the rights to a lotion brought 
1ere from overseas by Major Wallace 
McCutcheon, introduced first privately 
at the Lambs Club, where it is said to 
have revealed amazing results upon the 
skulls of numerous theatrical notables, 
and now to be marketed with a sen- 
sational advertising campaign by Mor- 
ris, who grabbed the promotional end. 

In deference to the club where the 
budding scalp-fertilizer magnate first 
met this growing proposition, he has 
decided to call it Lamtonico. He is 
now endeavoring to get famous actors 
to pose for “Before using” pictures, 
then apply the stuff, then pose for “See 
what it did in three applications” stills. 
Morris has used some himself, and says 
he has had to get two haircuts within 
three days. William Morris has made 
a competency as manager for Sir 
Harry Lauder, one of the baldest stars 
in the world. He may soon announce 
a cure for bow legs. 





BRAY’S WORLD TOUR. 


Charles E. and Mrs. Bray arrived in 
New York last week from Los Angeles, 
to complete the final arrangements that 
are necessary for their proposed tour of 





INVESTIGATION 
REPORT 


The continued verbatim report 
of the daily hearings before the 
Federal Trade Commission in New 
York City in the matter of the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Associafion and others appears on 
pages 24 to 26 and 59 to 64 of this 
issue. 

The report will be published 
weekly in part until the full record 
will have been printed. 











the world. They will return to the west 
coast and start the jaunt from San Fran- 
cisco. The trip will be a combined one 
of business and pleasure for the Brays, 
for the Orpheum representative will keep 
an eye out for possible vaudeville material 
while on the tour. 


COMEDY ON RENT BOOSTING. 


Laurence Schwab has written a comedy 
entitled “Any Old Place,” which is based 
on the rent boosting and moving problems 
that are facing the majority of flat dwel- 
lers in New York. Frank Sinclair and a 
company of five people are to appear in 
it. 


SAM MEYERS OVERWORKED. 


Chicago, May 28. 

Sam H. Meyers may be compelled to 
resign as manager of the State-Lake 
because of illness due to overwork. 
The State-Lake is the biggest theatre 
proposition ever known to Chicago and 
a tremendous amount of work was en- 
tailed since its opening. The bulk of 
the task fell upon Mr. Meyers. 

The house is operated upon a double 
shift arrangement, the opening period 
each day having an entire change of 
personnel except the post of man- 
ager. It was the steady confinement 
that led Mr. Meyers to the verge of a 
breatdown last week. 

Harry Singer, who aided in the State- 
Lake opening, has returned and will 
remain until a permanent manager is 
selected. Present plans calls for Mr. 
Meyers being sent to the Orpheum, Los 
Angeles, after taking a rcst. 


Loew Starting in Ottawa. 
Ottawa, May 227. 
Construction on the new Marcus 
Loew 
week, 


theatre will commence next 


SUNDAY “STRAIGHTENING UP.” 


The annual “cleaning up ¢rusade” 
against Sunday concerts is on. This 
year the agitation is about a month be- 
hind that of former years and it may 
be the late spring deceived the church 
influences that usually start something 
around the tail end of the season. 

Police tips were quietly given vaude- 
ville house managers to brush up last 
Sunday’s shows so as to conform to the 
blue laws regulating Sabbath concerts, 
the indication being that warrants 
would be asked for by self-styled Sun- 
day censors who were due to take in 
all Sunday shows. Elimination of 
blackface, animal turns and hard shoe 
dancing acts was suggested. This lead 
to substitutions on almost all the bills 
in Greater New York. The Loew 
houses pulled out some 19 acts and an 
average of two acts per house were re- 
placed in many of the Keith Exchange 
houses. 

The current reform wave is said to 
have been started by the show given 
at the “Follies” ball on the Amster- 
dam Roof and the giving of “Toot 
Sweet” in-total at the Bayes Sunday, 
May 18. The latter house was closely 
watched, but only the regular concert 
was Offered. This was decided on be- 
fore the tip-off, patrons having ex- 
pressed a desire for vaudeville rather 
than the straight show. 

It is understood that a later tip fol- 
lowed the first, resulting in very few 


acts leaving Keith houses. 
¢ 


N. V. A. LAY MEMBERSHIP DRIVE. 

The National Vaudeville Artists’ Asso- 
ciation is making a drive for a lay mem- 
bership since the opening of the new club 
house. The annual dues are $25 for the 
lay members, and all the privileges of the 
club house are accorded them. 








TANNEN IN “MAKE-UP.” 


Julius Tannen is going to try present- 
ing an act in make-up. He is also to be 
aided and abetted by a map and a cue 
to point the reason why a fellow doing 
a monolog gets the laugh. The act was 
written by J. Harry Connor, and the title 
of it is to be “The Psychology of Mono- 
loging.” After the current week at the 
Alhambra, Tannen will undoubtedly try 
the new act at the Brighton next week. 


KALIZ WINS SUIT. 


Armand Kaliz has obtained a judg- 
ment against William P. Orr and Jack 
Welch for $8,750 for breach of con- 
tract. Kaliz was engaged by Orr and 
Welch for the run of “The Kiss Bur- 
glar,” and discharged before the run 
was completed. The entire claim was 
for $14,400, but in the meantime Kaliz 
had earned the difference between that 
amount and the judgment. 

Nathan Burkan represented Kaliz. 


“"Enri Comes to Wedding” Taken Off. 


A comedy playlet called “’Enri 
Comes to the Wedding” produced by 
Lewis and Gordon, has been taken off 
after a several weeks try-out. It was 
a cockney type affair. 

In script the act was regarded as 
promising and the original plan was to 
produce it in England and here at the 
same time. 


Two Theatres for Employes. ae 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 27. 
A scheme to provide amusement for 
the employes of the Endicott John- 
son Corporation in Johnson City and 
Endicott, N. Y., involves the erection 
of a vaudeville theatre in Johnson City 
and a picture house in Endicott. 
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N. V. A.’S THIRD YEAR 


By HENRY CHESTERFIELD 
(Secretary of the National Vaudeville Artists) 


THE PAST YEAR. 

The past year has brought a fuifil- 
ment of many of the promises that 
were made by this organization. The 
vaudeville profession, in fact the en- 
tire theatrical profession, is now fully 
acquainted with the aims and ambi- 
tions of the National Vaudeville Art- 
ists. Virtually each change that was 
made has* been for the advancement 
of the vaudeville artist in his or her 
chosen profession. 

Positively the greatest achievement, 
from a business viewpoint was the 
granting of a pay or play contract by 
Mr. E. F. Albee. There have been many 
diverse suggestions regarding this by 
members, the majority being “for” but 
many being against signing such a 
contract. Their claim is, that many 
times after signing for a certain sum, 
larger offers have been made when 
they preferred to avail themselves of 
the two weeks cancellation clause, in 
order that they may be in a position 
to accept the increase thus offered. 
Now, with a play or pay contract 
enforced for the members of this 
organization they are expected to fulfill 
their gbligation to the letter, as the 
manager is also obliged to live up to 
his written instrument. 

Heretofore, since the establishing of 
the Joint Complaint Bureau, when 
complaints were tendered to that body 
relative to unjust cancellations, they 
govern their decisions in many cases 
from a moral point of view, rather 
than from the legal aspect as repre- 
sented in contracts that they had 
signed with different circuits. If, in 
the opinion of the Joint Complaint 
Bureau a manager cancels an act, a 
manager who is a member of the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Association, the 
Joint Complaint Bureau requests that 
a full two weeks’ notice be given, 
otherwise a _ cancellation canot be 
accepted. 


Protected Material. 


This department has been over- 
worked more than any other in the 
institution. Artists entering a com- 
plaint against an alleged infringement 
very seldom take into consideration 
that priority governs the finding of 
the committee in charge. Many cases 
that come up for adjustment disclose 
the fact that the artist complaining 
has never witnessed a performance 
with the material they claim has 
been copied, but take the word of 
an outsider who remembers in a 
vague way that the two acts were sin- 
ilar, yet after due and proper investi- 
gation, we have found that there was 
absolutely no cause for complaint. 
Not only could both acts be used on 
the same vaudeville program without 
interfering with one another, but the 
act comp'ained against finds itself in 
an embarrassing position caused.in a 
measure by the thoughtlessness of the 
complainant. In approximately 1,600 
just such cases, less than 3% were 
found justifiable. After an artist has 
been found guilty of infringing or pla- 
giarism, he is respectfully requested 
to eliminate the material in question. 
Should he fail then to do so, this or- 
ganization submits the findings of the 
committee in charge of the Protected 
Material to the V. M. P. A. and pre- 
sents to that organization the facts, 
with a request that future time be 
withheld against the guilty act until 
the finding of the committee is com- 
plied with. This shows you admirably 
how necessary these two organizations 
are for the welfare of the vaudeville 
business in general. 


Club House. 


At this period of writing this article 
I was interrupted by a visit of three 
of vaudeville’s old time artists. It 
was their first visit to our superbly 





that the comforts and 


I had the pleas- 


canducting them 
CLUMUULLIMga aaa ise 


equipped new home. 
ure of personally 
through the building, and not only did 
I enjoy that privglege, but when I 
looked in their faces and saw the won- 
derment expressed there I felt fully 
repaid for any work that I have done 
toward helping the progress of vaude- 
ville. 

As we went from the Grand Lounge 
to the mezzinine floor, these men, 
speaking in the vernacular, would say 
“Great!” “Who'd ’a thought it.” The 
older of the two gave vent to the ex- 
pression: “If this is a dream, don’t 
wake me.” I tried to explain to him 
that it was not a dream, but a realty, 
luxuries that 
were bewildering him were really for 
his use, for his benefit. We then took 
the elevator to the sleeping floors, 
where they were shown some of the 
rooms that are at the disposal of all 
members. As we walked through the 
different rooms, looking at a kaleido- 
scope of colorings, each successive 
room bringing forth “OH’S” and AH’S 
from the two bewildered old timers. 
They asked me who was resonsible 
for these wonderful color schemes, 
and I answered them by telling of Mr. 
E. F. Albee’s labor, how for two years 
he devoted practically the major por- 
tion of his time to bring about the 
finished product they were then seeing. 


Summary. 


This shows that many vaudeville 
artists are not fully awake to the fact 
that vaudeville has at last reached the 
standard of perfection: brought about 
by a proper understanding between 
these two great organizations, the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation and the Nationa] Vaudeville 
Artists. 

There are wrongs yet to be righted, 
and they will be adjusted one by one. 

I must again call attention to the 
truly wonderful manner in which our 
profession has responded to numerous 
calls of their country; gladly and will- 
ingly without reservation they have 
given of their talent, their money, al- 
ways with a smile, until now the world 
must realize that actors and actresses 
are one of the world’s greatest ne- 
cessities. Without them, we would 
find economic conditions stale, flat and 
unprofitable. 

A bronze tablet will soon be erected 
bearing the names of heroes of this 
past war who were members of the N. 
V. A. It is with pride when I say that 
more than 1,100 names will be on that 
perpetual roll of honor, and as they 
performed faithfully their duties to 
their country, so will we who were 
left behind perform faithfully our duty 
not only to our country, but to our 
profession, that has made all things 
possible for us. 

I am expecting in the uplift move- 
ment that has taken place in vaudeville 
during the past three years a steady 
progression, and I am looking forward 
to still greater strides and know that 
all worthy members are in thorough 
accord toward reaching a vaudeville 
millennium. 


HOUSES CLOSING. 


The Majestic, Johnstown, Pa., closes 
for the season June 7. The other 
houses in the string booked by Harry 
Moundorf switch to a pop policy for 
the summer. 

The Academy, Charlotte, N. C., split- 
ting vaudeville with the Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va., will close for the sum- 
mer May 31. The latter house will 
continue indefinitely. 

The Hippodrome, Cleveland, closes 
for big time May 31. The house will 
play pictures for two weeks, followed 
by pop vaudeville for the summer. 





MONDAY MORNING MONOLOGS. 
By Billie Shaw. 


Waiting for the Baggage to Come from 
Canada. 

“Didn’t come on that twelve o’clock, 
Frank? Good night! I’ve been two 
weeks tryin’ to get those trunks! Now 
we gotta begin borrowin’ from the 
acts on this bill! Last week I had my 
choice between a fat man’s trousers 
and the midgets’. Gee, and my safety 
razor’s in one of the trunks. I’m be- 
ginnin’ to look like an old Van Dyke 
masterpiece. 

“Every morning the wife goes to the 
customs broker, while I chase to the 
scenery people or some place else to 
get ‘written statements.’ Then I senda 
ccuple o’ telegrams a day to a friend of 
mine in Montreal who’s tryin’ to do 
something from that end. S’tough, I’m 
tellin’ you! 

“IT put on this gravy decorated suit, 
thinkin’ it’d be all right for the train, 
y know. The wife has to w2ar my ex- 
tra shirt for a waist, and while the 
laundry’s out I sleep in one of those 
pink silk things of hers, she happenin’ 
to have two in the grip. Man, if I ever 
lay eyes on an assortment of ties and 
sox again, I'll think I’m a millionaire! 

“We've been to the baggage room so 
often all the guys say good-morning, 
and somebody rolls up an empty truck 
so we can take our daily ride around 
to look for the stuff. Y’know the 
‘Clothes’ number we did, where the 
wife made so many changes? Well, 
we've cut that, an’ temporarily we’re 
usin’ that song ‘Mary, You Ain’t Got 
Much Style, But You Look Good to 
Me.’ Last week I had to wear a guy’s 
derby that was two sizes too small for 
me, and a pair of shoes three sizes too 
big, an’ when I came out some kid 
squealed ‘Charlie Chaplin!’ Well, that 
kinda gave me an idea, so from neces- 
sity I did a Chaplin imitation all week 
in place of my Beau Brummell song. 
If the derby I borrow this week is too 
big, I can switch to a Jewish comedy 
number. I’m gettin’ optimistic. 

“The only time we've heard any one 
say we're good these last two weeks 
is when the manager goes out an’ says 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, the very clever 
little team to follow have lost their 
baggage, and so crave your indulgence.’ 
Say, I got such a haggard look, the 
other day a guy asked me if I'd seen 
service on the other side. Said I looked 
like I'd been face to face with horrible 
experiences. 

“What's that, Frank? One o’ the 
trunks here? Glory halleluiah! Hey, 
Kitty, one of the trunks is here! Get 
it up in the room, quick, Frank—wait 
a minute, though, let me look at it. 
Wow! It’s the trunk that has the bor- 
ders an’ a piece of the cyc in it! 
Listen, Frank, just as a little favor, for- 
get all about that sign’ up there that 
says.‘No improper language will be 
tolerated.’” 


ORPHEUM’S OPENING DATES. 


The opening dates for the Orpheum 
Circuit have been set for the coming sea- 
son. The earliest opening set is in Winni- 
peg, where the house is to start the new 
season on August 4, the show that plays 
that engagement will have the honor of 
being the opening attraction at Calgar 
on August 11, Vancouver on August 18, 
Seattle, August 24, and Portland a week 
later. The only houses undecided as to 
the opening dates are Des Moines, which 
may open on August 17, and Lincoln, 
for which there is no tentative date as 
yet. 

The complete dates are as follows: 

August 4, Winnipeg; August 6, Salt 
Lake; August 11, Calgary; August 12, 
Denver; August 17, Omaha, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Duluth. Des Moines tenta- 
tive; August 18, Vancouver; August 24, 
Seattle and Kansas City; August 25, 
Memphis; August 31, Portland; Septem- 
ber 1, New Orleans; October 5, Sacra- 
mento, Stockton and Fresno. 








SCHREYER SERIOUSLY INJURED. = 


“Daredevil” Schreyer is confined in 
Fordham Hospital suffering from se- 
vere injuries sustained while giving an 
exhibition May 25, in aid of the Salva- 
tion Army, at Van Cortlandt Park, 
New York. 

Schreyer was doing his “Leap to 
Death” stunt. Seated on a bicycle, 
from a point 142 feet high, he started 
to go down an incline for 100 feet, 
kick the machine from under him at 
the end of the run, and then dive 85 
feet into a tank filled with water. 
He misjudged the location of the tank 
and his head struck the side, rendering 
him unconscious. 

Dr. William E. Prime, of 3570 Broad- 
way, who attended Mr. Schreyer, said 
that he had received a fracture of the 
skull, fractures of the arm, injuries to 
the back, also internal injuries. At the 
hospital, it was stated that Mr. 
Schreyer would recover. 

Tuesday the hospital authorities re- 
ported the “Dare Devil” had passed a 
very bad night and early morning, but 
that there was considerable improve- 
ment in the afternoon. 


SOLDIERS IN ACTS. 

“The Liberty Players” who toured 
France with the 77th Division are rap- 
idly disintegrating. Bert Spencer and 
George Rose, two principal comedians, 
have formed a vaudeville partnership. 
John Crone will go back with the Shu- 
berts. He was with the “Passing 
Show of 1919” before induction into 
service. Hubert Kinney will also en- 
ter vaudeville as a “single.” 


Decision Expected in Gitz-Rice Case, 

A decision in the matter of Ricordi 
& Co. and Lieut. Gitz-Rice against the 
Columbia Phonograph Co., is expected 
to be handed down by Judge Manton 
in the U. S. District Court this week. 
The case was heard last week, 

The question involved is whether or 
not Gitz-Rice is entitled to the pro- 
tection of the U. S. copyright law be- 
cause of his Canadian citizenship, of 
whether the Columbia could reproduce 
his songs without permission. 


ILL AND INJURED. 


Frederic Thompson, who is in St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, has so far recover- 


ed his health that he expects to leave 


the institution in a few days. 

Jaxe Lubin has been confined to bed 
since Sunday, May 18, suffering 
from inflammatory rheumatism. Moe 
Schenck is handling the books during 
his absence. 

Norvin McHose (Five Novelty Min- 


strels) tore a ligament in his leg while | 


appearing at the Empress, Chicago, and 
was forced to retire from the act and 
come East to his home in Philadelphia. 
_ Meyer Jones, vaudeville agent, book- 
ing through Loew Office, was forced 
to leave his office last week, going to 
the Adirondacks, in an endeavor to 
recuperate from a severe attack of 
asthma. 

E. P. Temple, stage director for the 
Shuberts, has been confined to St, 
Luke’s Hospital for the last 10 days, 
where recently he was operated upon. 
He wili be indoors for at least three 
weeks longer. 
till Linin 
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A. E. F. SHOWS IN FRANCE 





Paris, May 12. 

“Who Can Tell,” the spectacular show 
organized by the 88th Division, which 
debuted at Goudrecourt, is playing to 
3,000 men nightly. The Jewish Welfare 
Board gave $14,000 to mount this en- 
tertainment, which has a company of 
110, all well dressed. There is also 
an orchestra of fifty. The principals 
are Lts. Edward Collins, Arthur Kachel, 
Elbert Moore and Donnie McDonald. 

“Whiz Bang Frolic” opened Apri! 30, 
at the Theatre des Champs Elysees, 
Paris, for a few nights only, and is 
now on tour. Lieut. Chester M. Wil- 
lingham is in charge. There is some 
fine talent in the show, with Arthur 
Gresham, George Getsey, C. Hubbell 
(contortionist), Jack Davis and Corp. 
Beckhardt. 

Over 5,250,000 feet of films are now 
in use in France, by the Cinema Dept. 
of the American Y. M. C. A., projected 
by over a thousand machines, and op- 
erated by 1,526 men. The weekly 
showings in France are 4,382 for April 
this year, compared with 368 per week 
i” April, 1918 It is averaged each 
doughboy has seen a free film 25 times, 
90,000 shows having been given dur- 
ing the year, with a total attendance 
of over 50 millions. 


“Hit the Trail Holliday” has been 
resented at the Theatre Albert I, 
aris, by the Silvernail Players for a 
week. Beverly Sitgreaves holding the 
role of Mrs. Temple and Garda Kova 
as Edith. Bili Holliday is impersonated 
by Mr. Silvernail, supported by Fred- 
evick Tonesdell, Marlyn Brown, J. R. 
Mackay, J. G. Bollinger, H. L. Jones, 
G. J. Sullivan, C. E. Powell, Harold 
Grigg, J. B. Diffendal, J. G. C. Le- 
Clercq, Read Rocap and B. du Marais. 
The Musical Novelty Co. went hur- 
riedly last week from La Ferte Bernard 
to help entertain a bunch of bucks 
at Le Mans. The boys had only just 
arrived and no theatre accommodation 
existed. Supplies were rushed up and 
a canvas installation was ready for 
Mother’s Day festivities in the camp. 
This concert party contains Misses 
Marion Shott, Francis Trivete, Eliza- 
beth Ward, Messrs. Peter Kelly, R. L. 
Dilroy, J. B. Waldo, who are doing 
great work. 
———— 


Entertainment for the army of oc- 
cupation is now well organized, all 
the A E. F. troupes including the area 
in the “circuit.” The A. W. O. L. show, 
created by R. H. Faulkner, is at pres- 
ent on the banks of the Moselle. The 
Ist Division show, managed by Lieut. 
W. R. Burton, called the Cantigny 
Players, is now performing in the 5th 
Division territory. It carries as a star 
William Groth, trapeze artiste, with 
Ivan Opffer as cartoonist, who was a 
draughtsman on N. Y. “Evening Post.” 
The Harmony Four, comprising Jack 
Wilson, Sergt. C. G. Cook, Pvt. Roy 
M. Brower et al. with an orchestra of 
six, help considerably. 

“A Buck on Leave” (which Vartery 
has already reported on), is now billed 
at Brest, under the Knights of Colum- 
bus banner. The company, not con- 
tent to keeping things lively in the 
camp, visit the transports in the har- 
bor and give the bucks a last show on 
board, often on the hatchway as a 
stage, without costumes. 


—— 

The musical section of the Y. M. C. 
A., having recently announced it would 
ublish suitable compositions by Amer- 
can soldiers, song writing has be- 
come a popular pasttime, particularly 
on the Rhine. W. Stanley Hawkins 
is running this department and reports 
there are numerous applicants, several 
of the new << being of excellent 
quality. “Good Old Yankee Y,” words 
by Major H. N. Manney, jr., of 2nd 
Div. at Neuwied, music by Corp. Dun- 


can Belcher, of 2nd Div. Supply Train, 
is among the very latest. It is an- 
ticipated some will be popular on 
Broadway in the near future. 

It is possible Berlin may soon be on 
the “circuit.” Already several cinema 
apparatus and films are being forward- 
ed for the amusement of the American 
soldiers who are now doing duty in 
and around the Prussian capital, Lieut. 
L. H. Cavelry, photo officer of the 3rd 
Corps, being in charge of the movies 
section there. 


— 

The final boxing show of the Knights 
of Columbus, such as have been given 
at the Nouveau Cirque, Paris, every 
Friday evening for some months past, 
was held on May 15. 

The Silvernail Players closed their 
season at the Theatre Albert I, on May 
18, presenting “Mrs. Dane’s Defence.” 

The Verdun Players are giving “Bill- 
eted” and “After the War” at Verdun 
this week, coming from Neuchateau. 
The company comprises Misses Eula 
Guy, Maude Sheerer, Corps. Fred Mc- 
Lin and Will Van Riper. The First 
Div. Engineers’ show, “Die Wacht Am 
Rhein,” under direction of Lieut. Jo. 
A. Jordan and Dorothy Donnelly, of 
Y. M. C.A.,, is listed as a Third Army 
show, on the road, and is now at Le 
Mans. The Saint Sulpice show, “Now 
and Then,” after an innings at Bor- 
deaux, is booked for a week at Geni- 
court. 

The 36th Division has a variety show 
which bears the name of “Everything,” 
and now due for a spell in Paris. It is 
an important unit, having a cast of 65, 
with an orchestra of 25 instrument- 
alists. Among those in the troupe are 
J. V. Kaufman, William R. Williams, 
Robert L. Mosier, Charles McAlree, 
W. F. McGinnis, M. J. Corbett, Robert 
W. Armstrong and Lieut. Robert A. 
Spain. 

Lieut. C. M. Willingham is directing 
the “Whizz-Bang Follies” of the 90th 
Division at Le Mans. Charles Hub- 
ble, contortionist, is appearing in the 
show. A new hall for A. E. F. enter- 
tainments has been erected at Le Mans, 
only nine days being allotted for the 
work, and it was terminated on time. 

— 

Moving pictures showing the activi- 
ties of the U. S. air service were shown 
May 14 at the Theatre des Champs 
Elysees, Paris, by the Aero Club of 
America, before a distinguished pub- 
lic, including Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, 
Mrs. Lansing, Mrs. House, Mrs. Van- 
derbilt, Mrs. Mark Baldwin, and Gen. 
Harts. The film entitled “Fit to Fly” 
explained the devices now developed 
for safety and what the American fly- 
ing corps has done during the war. 
Col. Isaac F. Jones, of Medical Service, 
introduced by Gen. Patrick, chief of 
U. S. air service, explained the pictures 
as they were projected. 

A film recording the work of the 
Quartermaster Corps was projected at 
the Theatre Albert I, Paris, also before 
a choice audience of American and 
French staff officers. According to sta- 
tistics it took six men to keep one com- 
batant in the trenches, and the work of 
supplying a large army 3,000 miles from 
home is shown in this interesting reel. 


od 
The Saint Nazaire marines offered an 
entertainment this week at the Y. M. 
C. A. camp theatre of Saint Sulpice, 
the performers being Harry H. Ray- 
mond, in his own songs, Chas. E. Nel- 
son, violin, Walter Denlinger with 
black magic, Harold Cuttie, Joe Mon- 
roe, Georgie Golaher, Chas. Huggs, F. 
Robinson, Geo. Bailey, Norman 
Rhodes, and Wilfred Derziel as ac- 
companist. 


BILL FOR PANAMA. 

A vaudeville show under the tutelage 
of the Y. M. C. A. and booked by 
Harold Kemp, of the Keith office, will 
leave June 12 for Panama. 

The acts will tour the Cecelia Amer- 
ican theatres in Colon and Panama 
City, Panama, for seven weeks, for 
the benefit of soldiers in camp there. 

Among the pregent acts under con- 
tract to leave are, Charles Deigham, 
Ruth Edele, Tiler Sisters, Billy Barlow, 
Swift and Daly, and about five others. 


Green Park Camp Hip Burns. 
Seattle, May 27. 

The Hippodrome, Green Park Camp, 
was completely destroyed by fire May 
23. A number of adjoining buildings 
were also gutted. The fire is said to 
have been caused by defective wiring. 

The damage is estimated at $75,000. 
There was no insurance. 


IN AND OUT OF SERVICE. 


Corporal Dave Kindler, discharged 
from the Army May 20. 

Sam M. Golden, 32d Division, re- 
turned from France last week. 

Bob Strickney (Arnold and Strick- 
ney), 114 Inf. band, was discharged 
May 21, after a year in France. He 
= rejoin Arnold and re-enter vaude- 
ville. 

Harry M. Friend, staff reporter for 
the Chicago Trbune, who has been in 
New York for five weeks, is returning 
with the 132d field artillery, com- 
manded by Col. Milton Foreman and 
at present quartered at Camp Upton. 
The unit was formerly the first cavalry 
of Chicago. 


PRODUCTION ENGAGEMENTS. 

‘Charles B. Maddock has engaged 
Harry Cooper, late with one of Jacobs 
& Jermon’s burlesque attractions, for 
a forthcoming big time musical com- 
edy tabloid. 

Joe Wilmot Niemeyer has been en- 
gaged by Lew Fields to open with 
“Lonesome Romeo.” He just closed 
with “Oh Lady, Lady.” 

Hal Skelly and Wellington Cross 
have been placed under contract for 
“Just a Minute.” Louise Groody, 
Harry Kelly and the Morin Sisters 
are also to be in this show. 


MARRIAGES. 

Alice Brady, daughter of William A. 
Brady, to James L. Crane, May 20, at 
the home of the bridegroom in New 
York. 

Sydney Harris to Gertrude Reynolds, 
one of the “star” show girls in the 
Winter Garden. The groom is man- 
ager of “I Love You” at the Booth. 
He was formerly treasurer of the Cen- 
tury, in New York, early in May. 

Mollie King, now appearing in “Good 
Morning Judge,” was married to Ken- 
neth D. Alexander, well known in horse 
racing circles. The ceremony was per- 
formed in the municipal marriage bu- 
reau, New York, Monday. The groom 
is a Kentuckian, recently returned 
from service with the A. E. F. The 
best known horse in his string is “Es- 
coba,” which ran second in the Ken- 
tucky derby last year. 


BIRTHS. 

Mr. and Mrs. Irving Miiis at their 
home in Philadelphia, May 22, daugh- 
ter. 

Mr. Mills is manager of McCarthy- 
Fisher, Philadelphia office. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Curtis, May 12, 
son. Mr. Curtis is in the Moss Office 
and books Kenny’s Brooklyn houses. 


I. R. Samuels, booker of the Alham- 
bra and Colonial, is leaving on a ten 
week vacation on June 14, going to the 
mountains for a month and then to the 
seashore. The Alhambra will close for 
the summer in June. No stopping date 
for the Colonial has been fixed, book- 
mae ; having been arranged until 

uly 1. 


SPORTS. 

Jack Henry will leave Monday for 
Toledo to visit his old pal, Jess Wil- 
lard. Jack says Willard is a sure thing 
to outpoint or stop Dempsey, and that 
Dempsey will forget all about that 
right hand knockout punch after “Big 
Jess” stabs him a few times with his 
long left. Doping this fight is like 
trailing an aeroplane with a blood- 
kound. 


George Robinson, the 21-year-old son 
of A. L. Robinson, has been signed by 
Manager Stallings of tbe Boston 
Braves. Prior to the acteptance of 
this contract the youth’s father turned 
down many other offers from Interna- 
tional League managers, especially a 
high salaried one from the Toronto 
team. He is a pitcher well known in 
the semi-pro ranks as “Robbie,” hav- 
ing acquired a wonderful reputation 
this season, winning 8 out of 9 games 
for the Emeralds, the semi-pro Cath- 
olic Protectory aggregation. It is like- 
ly the youngster will be farmed out to 
the Portland (Me.) club, under the 
management of the famous Hans Wag- 
ner. His father is in the Keith office. 


Toney Griffith, Al Mameux, Zack 
Wheat and another one of the Brook- 
lyn baseball aggregation formed a 
quartet and appeared at all the big 
time vaudeville houses in Brooklyn in 
behalf of the Salvation Army drive. 
The quartet, besides being an excellent 
financial asset to the houses, were 
highly complimented as an act. 


os 


Geo. Choos’ oat consumer started 
again last week and finished third in 
the mud. The filly was to be ridden 
by Richcrick, but the boy was injured 
in the second race when he was riding 
St. Quentin and was jammed into 
the rail, necessitating his removal to 
a hospital. Stapleton, an apprentice 
boy, got the mount on Eastern Glow 
and although the distance was 4% fur- 
longs Choos swears his horse swung 
so far out on the turns that she covered 
a mile of track. At any rate she came 
in third and was fancied muchly by 
the talent, being backed down from 
10 to 1 to 3. George and Duffy Lewis 
threaten to combine their stables. They 
each own a horse. 


_ 


The Lights at Freeport, L. L, open 
their baseball season this Saturday 
(May 31). They will play Sunday also. 

Fred Dyer, the Australian welter- 
weight champion, has toured the north- 
ern part of New York State in box- 
ing exhibitions for the Salvation Army 
Fund. Dyer is sporting a badly dam- 
aged ear, which he received in a recent 
bout with Steve Brazzo, the Pennsyl- 
vania phenom. 


—_—_- 


Metro won the first game of its 
series with the New York Exchange 
last Saturday at the Home Grounds, 
Flushing, Long Island, by 19-15. For 
Metro the battery was North, Starr 
and Saunders, and for the Exchange 
Johnson, Bowen and Kirby. 


AERIAL EXHIBITIONS AT FAIRS. 
Rochester, N. Y., May 27. 


Five fairs in Western New York have 
opened negotiations which may result 
in patrons seeing oue of the great- 
est aerial exhibitions in the country. 
The fairs interested are the State Fair 
at Syracuse, the Rochester Exposition 
and Horse Show, the Wyoming County 
Fair at Warsaw, the Steuben County 
Faire at Hornell and the Genesee 
County Fair at Batavia. 
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WHO’S WHO—AND WHY 


IN VAUDEVILLE 


(To be continued as a series, with one Who’s Who article weekly. Name of writer 
supplied 1 »0n request—this one by Johnny O’Connor (Wynn). 





Tommy Gray. 
A “Turkey” pants presser who com- 
bined a Ninth avenue education, a 


Tenth avenue line of chatter and a 
Sixth avenue make-up, dragged the 
outfit over to Broadway and peddled 
it for cash. Tommy breezed into the 
world the year of the big blizzard and 
promptly fell under the management 
of his sister Mary and his brother 
Dan. Incidentally, he’s still under 
their management, but likes to assume 
an air of independence. When he wore 
short pants his mother used to coo 
poetry to him. He didn’t look strong 
enough to carry the makings of a good 
truck driver or a brick layer, so Mrs. 
Gray, imagining she had discovered 
some slight trace of poetic tempera- 
ment about Thomas’s dome, filled his 
cranium with “The Battle of the Boyne 
Waters,” “The Life of Daniel O’Con- 
nell” in rhyme and other Irish mas- 
terpieces. This eventually ruined all 
his chances of ever becoming a nice, 
clean motorman. Around Ninth ave- 
nue the betting was against him ever 


amounting to anything, but Tommy . 


ruined the book the day he began 
peddling papers. 

From the newsboy route to a stand 
on Broadway was but a short hop, and 
one day Tommy was made the uni- 
formed doorboy of Thorley’s flower 
shop, adjoining the stage door of 
Weber and Field’s Theatre. His first 
touch of show business came with the 
sight of the laundryman carrying the 
actors’ linen in and out of the stage 
door. He had a pretty soft side racket 
with Thorley too, for he’d sell the 
actors the flowers for the footlight 
effect and then buy them back at a 
discount. From here he went to the 
cloak and suit game, buying trimmings. 
Since then he’s been trimming buyers. 

He read a few magazine advertise- 
ments about the fortunes one could 
make writing songs, so he composed 
“Billy the Kid.” When he read it fo 
his mother she slammed him over the 
kisser with a skillet. Finally one day 
he went to work for Fred Fisher at 
$20 a week. At the end of the week 
Fisher advised him to go into vaude- 
ville and charged him $20 for the ad- 
vice. ' 

Tommy tried a monologue at Ruther- 
ford, N. J. (A fact hitherto unpub- 
lished.) The stage hands helped him 
out of the house by a rope ladder sus- 
pended from the roof, for there was 
only one exit. The mob missed him at 
the depot and he arrived home un- 
harmed. His next reach for fame was 
through an agency with Phil York. 
York generally opened the mail first, 
but that didn’t mean anything for the 
landlord needed the office room for 
something else anyhow. 

Then came his single act with the 
educated clam. He tried Danbury and 
Waterbury, but got the raspberry at 
both and it looked like the grocery 
business for our Tommy when he 
shelved the act after playing the Al- 
hambra. But his old pal Ned Way- 
burn stepped up and “Town Topics” at 
the Century gave Tommy a new lease 
on Broadway possibilities after a Sagi- 
naw lumber man had dropped a bank- 
roll with his “She’s In Again” show. 

Meanwhile he wrote three school 
acts for Gus Edwards. Tommy likes to 
write for kids. They can’t squawk at 
his stuff and besides there’s“no phys- 
ical come-back for them. Sunday 
school entertainments is his long suit. 
Every Catholic priest in New York had 
him on their prayer list for he’s a great 
kid for church benefits. 

_ When the war broke out Dan went 
in the army. Tommy was passed up 
because of slanting eyebrows or some 


other comedy malady, but he connected 
with the “Y” outfit, and although a 
Knight of Columbus he went over to 
see the argument at the expense of the 
Protestants. He framed up an act of 
four or five of his former flops and 
waited for sailing orders. He looked 
like a bellhop in the pancake hat, but 
he stood the laughs bravely. When he 
landed in France a couple of bombing 
planes were dropping eggs on the 
town and a submarine had kissed one 
of the convoyed ships “Good-Bye,” but 
Tommy didn’t see anything exciting 
about that. He had been attending the 
Thursday night affairs at the N. V. A. 


Tommy went big around the 
trenches. His stuff must have been 
pretty good, for none of the men took 
a shot at him. Between lectures he 
wrote a piece called “Joy Bells,” 
which is sadly flopping in London at 
the average of $30,000 weekly. And 
they closed one of his acts at a nickel 
Slab a few days before he rowed out 
of New York. 


When. the armistice was signed, the 
day the Kaiser and God dissolved part- 
nership, Tommy got a yen for home. 
He was sick of the cognac, beer and 
the dames in France. On his return 
they framed up a beefsteak dinner for 
him. The gang decided to show their 
hero their appreciation of his war 
stories with a flock of hot meat and 
a keg of two per cent. beer. 


Louis Mann was the headliner. A 
few minutes after he started, totally 
unprepared, some one in the back 
yelled “Louder and funnier.” Louis 
tossed that one off. He was there to 
testify to the fact that everyone loved 
Tommy. That was unnecessary, for 
no one is giving up four iron men in 
these days of excessive taxation to 
chew. chuck with a sap. Finally Louis 
blew up, admittedly victimized. He 
couldn’t pull the Ritz stuff to a gang 
of lowbrows. 

Now Tommy is writing a show with 
Earl Carroil for Cohan and Harris. 
He has a secretary, wears an imported 
straw hat and has forgotten the way 
to Schulem’s. He has no bad habits. 
He likes baseball. He learned the roy- 
alty system of figuring from Frank 
Tinney. He’s an ardent Friar, is con- 
spicuous on all benefit programs, still 
retains his Tenth avenue following, 
has dropped the Sixth avenue make-up 
for a Shantz, converses in wise cracks, 
never stays out late at nights and his 
favorite playmate is Felix Adler. A 
goof in his heart, but a regular all the 
way through. 


BURLESQUE CLUB MEETS JUNE 10. 


The annual meeting of the Burlesque 
Club will be held June 10, when the 
present nominations for officers and 
Board of Governors will be voted upon. 
The following candidates are up: Henry 
C. Jacobs, James E. Cooper, Will 
Roehm and Dan Dody for President, 
Vice-President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, respectively. 

Among the Board of Governors to be 
decided upon for a term of two years 
are Joe Emerson, Chas. Falk, Dan Gug- 
=e James J. Williams and Sam 
.ewis. 
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TOMMY’S TATTLES. 
By Thomas J. Gray. 

Two Army Divisions about to em- 
bark for home were stopped at the 
boats. To have been present when 
the boys found this out must have 
been a great lesson to anyone inter- 
ested in languages. 


insisting on the same 
contracts for all. As long as they 
don’t all insist on the same kind of 
parts, the authors are safe. 


Actors are 


Minister is kicking about the new 
styles in ladies’ clothes. He wants to 
know when the Hooverizing is going 
to stop. Dressmakers say they will 
fight to the last thread. 


Origin of the Shimmie Dance is as 
mysterious as the* inventor of the 
Spanish influenza. But what we want 
to know is, what becomes of old uke- 
leles? 

Shows given by soldiers far out- 
number the shows given by sailors, 
which is a great argument against a 
larger navy. 


Our Pictureless Educational Films: 

Making corkscrews. 

The steel as it comes from the mill. 

Before it is twisted. 

Foreman and his gang. ; 

Twenty-five thousand tons of ma- 
chinery. 

Twisting the steel. 

Making them shine. 

Machine puts on handles. 

The finished product. 

Waiting to be shipped. 

Bottles that soon will never see a 
corkscrew. 

Great White Way is now full of signs 
reading “Give a thought to Broadway,” 
which will probably make nine or ten 
thousand song writers put their 
thoughts in song. 


Chorus girls who rushed out to have 
their hair bobbed a few years ago are 
now looking for hair tonic to make 
it grow off again. 


HUNS AND HOKUM. 
Chapter 1%, 

(We give no synopsis of preceding 
chapters. They make no difference.) 

It was the voice of the Chairman 
of the Local Board calling Percy Ho- 
kum, the refined tramp acrobat, for 
examination. Claiming exemption on 
the grounds that two resin boards de- 
pended on him did no good. He gota 
class A-l card and was told to close 
out his stock of crepe hair and get 
ready to rehearse with a gun. The fa- 
tal notice was delivered to Percy just 
before he went on for his ninth and 
last show at the Pleasant Time Vaude- 
ville and Motion Picture House, one 
of the biggest houses on the Petit Cir- 
cuit’s Chain of what some one told 
them were theatres. The notice took 
all the pep out of Percy and took his 
mind off his work, so much so that he 
forgot to signal the trap drummer for 
a long roll on his feature trick, and in 
consequence did not get a hand from 
any of the patrons in the theatre, who 
always slept through Percy’s act, and 
only awakened when they heard the 
drummer get busy. The manager was 
going to fine Percy for this neglect, 
but when Percy showed him his draft 
card he relented. Our hero gave a 
full set of his photos to the Nevergo 
Sisters, “Vaudeville’s most non-suc- 
cessful sister act,” bought some post- 
age stamps from the cashier to send 
his agent for commission, it being dan- 
gerous to send small coins through the 
mail, and went out into the night. 
To-morrow he would be Private Percy 
Hokum. 

(To be continued.) 


Doughnuts will make them sign the 


Peace Terms, 





AMELIA ARMAND 


STONE and KALIZ 


Playing week of May 26 in Baltimore; 
following week at Brighton Beach. 
Will pay $25 for every laugh that can 
appropriately be interpolated into their 
present act. In conjunction with Harry 
Weber we are producing our former 
vehicles; also new plays. Artists feel- 
ing themselves competent to replace 
us in these acts kindly communicate 
by mail care Hotel Claridge, New York. 











NEW ACTS. 

Tommy Overholt and Jim Francis 
(Jack Lewis). 

Harry Young and Harold Dawn, com- 
edy and songs, by Al Gilbert. 

Estelle and Burt Gordon. Estelle is 
the wife of Harry Gordon, who is rest- 
ing after a serious illness. 

Sailor Johnny Burns, single. Was 
selected to entertain the president 
overseas. Former professional (W. L. 
Lykens), 

Nelson Waring and Margaret Ains- 
lee (piano and singing). Griffiths and 
Warden (two men). Marie Sabbott 
and George Brooks, two-act. Walker 
sae two-act. (Epstin & Sofran- 
ski. 

“Birds and Butterflies” will be pro- 
duced by Hugo Jansen. It is an elab- 
orate girl act with 18 Macaws import- 
ed from Brazil. The girls wear feath- 
ered costumes matching the plumage 
of the birds. Six classical dancers and 
eight other people will be cast. 


IN AND OUT. 


Chilson Ohrman, out of Shea’s, Tor- 
orto, this week (May 26), illness. 
Doree’s Celebrities substituted. 

Morton and Glass out of Proctor’s, 
Newark, first half current week. Mo- 
ran and Wiser filled in. : 

Sinclair and Gasper replaced Mehl- 
inger and Mayer at the Royal, New 
York, this week. 

Seven Glasgow Maids out ot 
State-Lake, Chicago, this week (May 
26). Albertina Rasch and Co. filled 
the vacancy. 

_A slight attack of ptomaine poison- 
ing caused janet Moore to withdraw 


from the Fifth Avenue, latter half last — 


week. Ted Doner filled the vacancy. 
Berlo Girls, out of Prospeét, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., first half, on account of 


water tank leaking. Wilbur Sweatman ~ 


Co. filled the vacancy. 
Laurie and Bronson retired from the 
State-Lake, Chicaga, bill early this 


week, Laurie losing his voice. He — 
immediately for New York to 


left 
undergo an operation. tat 

Brennan and Rule withdrew sudden- 
ly from the Lyceum, Canton, Ohio, this 
week. According to the report, Burt 
inadvertently took sugar of lead in- 
stead ef bicarbonate of soda, as pre- 
scribed. His condition is not. serious. 


SYRACUSE BURLESQUE CHANGE, 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 27. 

Plans for the transfer of Columbia 
Wheel burlesque shows from the Bast- 
able Theatre to the Crescent in this 
city are expected to be closed this week 
and it is highly probable the Bastable, 
which has been splitting the week with 
the Lumberg, Utica, N. Y., has staged 
its last burlesque show. 

Provided there is no hitch in the deal 
the Crescent will be remodelled an 
enlarged, the entrance widened and 
the opening set for Labor Day, the 
same date not tentatively set for the 
opening of the new Keith house, di- 
ea across ae street. 

ose named in the pending deal 
are Wm. Cahill, owner of the Croce 
o— — ag a New York. The 
ouse has heretofore been 
small time vaudeville. te 
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BURLESQUE 





THEATRICAL OPERATING CO. 
DISSOLVES AND SELLS ASSETS 


“Bon Tons,” “20th Century Maids” and “Million Dollar Dolls” 


Among Corporation’s Enterprises. Shows Continue 


on Columbia Circuit. 


Company Held 


Burlesque Managers in 
Directorate. 





The Burlesque Operating Co. has dis- 
solved, at the same time disposing of 


its assets, bv sale. Among the latter 


were three Coiumbia Circuit attrac- 
tions, “Bon Tons,” “20th Century 
Maids” and “Million Dollar Dolls.” 


These will be continued over the Col- 
umbia Circuit by the purchasers, who 
are Columbia men. The “Bon Tons” 
was taken by Sam Scribner and Rud 
K. Hynicka; the “Million Dollar Dolls” 
has been acquired by John G. Jermon 
(Jacobs & Jermon and the “20th Cen- 
tury Maids” by. Hurtig & Seamon, Gus 
Hill and Henry C. Jacobs (Jacobs and 
Jermon). Mr. Jacobs has leased his 
half interest in the “Maids” show to 
Hurtig & Seamon and Hill for five 
years. 

The Burlesque Operating Co. has 
been sort of a mysterious operator 
upon the Columbia Wheel. It has 
produced many shows, always with the 
single line of its title published as 
“presenting.” Report several years 
ago when the corporation was formed 
was to the effect several of the prin- 
cipal burlesque managers had gotten 
together in this company to save, aid 
and produce shows undertaken by 
financially embarrassed or incompetent 
producers. With the rapid advance of 
burlesque at that time, some such in- 
stitution was deemed desirable. With 
burlesque passing through a couple of 
prosperous seasons and virtually all 
the Columbia attractions self sustain- 
ing, the need for the Operating Co. 
may have passed, with its consequent 
dissolution. The names of the bur- 
lesque managers interested in the Op- 
erating Co. were never made public. 
John G. Jermon was the stager for the 
company’s shows and it is believed that 
some of the men mentioned as pur- 
chasers of the Operating Co.’s shows 
are the same men who practically form- 
ed the company. 


BURLESQUE ENGAGEMENTS. 


Jos. K. Watson, who has been play- 
ing with Barney Gerard’s “Girls De- 
Luxe,” has been re-engaged for next 
season. 





- Harry Hastings has signed (Miss) 


Vic Dayton for next season. She will 
appear in the “Razzle Dazzle” show 
featured as the “Model of Models.” 
Hazel Lorraine is to spend three years 
under Mr. Hastings’ direction, also, to 
support Dan Coleman in Hastings’ Big 
Show. Jimmie Hazard (Spielman and 
Hazzard) is another new addition to 
the same show for next season. 


“PEEK-A-BOO” ABROAD. 


American burlesque is to debut into 
English legitimate circles in the fall, 
with Jean Bedini’s “Peek-a-Boo” the 
current hit at the Columbia the attrac- 
tion. —T'wo London managers have of- 
fered to house the show. One is Sey- 
mour Hicks, who is anxious to place 
the show in the Princess in October. 


. “— : 
Redini’s attractinr 
pedinis attractio: 


“+ 


is to be billed as 
an American burlesque show and it 


vill be the first 


’ 
H 
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A egular piece of its 
kind to be shown in England 

Larry Cebellas, who sailed for Lon- 
don this week, is to consider the sec- 
ond offer in behalf of Bedini, who in- 
tends taking over “Peek-a-Boo” intact, 


( 
Cebellas is to stage the 
Andre Charlot revue in London, 
due to open in August. The American 
beauty ¢ »f six girls will follow 
later. To date but four of the sextette 
have been selected and it may be that 
two English show girls will be added 
to make up the half dozen. 


if possible. 
new 


1 
norus ¢ 


CHORUS BONUS AND SALARY. 


Advertisements in this issue of 
Variety calling for chorus girls denote 
extreme activity by burlesque mana- 
gers in that department. 

Hurtig & Seamon offer girls $22.50 
weekly, and a bonus of $50 to each 
girl who plays a full season with one 


of their shows. 

Billy Watson counters on this by 
stating in his advertisement he will 
pay chorus girls $25 a week, comment- 
ing upon the offer of the bonus through 
summarizing the difference in dollars 
in salary for a full season between his 
advanced figure and the amount of the 
bonus. 

Billy Watson’s “Beef Trust” specie 
of chorus girls will no longer be seen 
with his show on the Columbia Wheel, 
the executives having requested Wat- 
son to engage girls between the 
weights of 115 and 160 hereafter. 

Watson originally introduced the 
heavier women in burlesque oarrying 
a two or three-ton chorus around the 
circuit with his show. 


NEW ACTS. 


Harry Lander, of the Lander Broth- 
ers’ act, has been engaged as a fea- 
ture in Jack Singer’s Behman Show 
for next season, where he will do his 
tramp specialty (I. N. Weber.) 

Sam Berk (formerly Berk and White) 
and Valda Smith. Singing and danc- 
ing (Chas. Bornhaupt). 

“The Sophie Tucker of Burlesque.” 

Julia Morgan has been engaged for 
a leading role in Fred Gerhardy’s 
“Mischief Makers.” 

Miss Morgan is a recruit from the 
show’s chorus ranks, where she hid un- 
der the nom-de-burlesque of Kitty 
Van, her powerful voice earning her 
the promotion. She is to be billed as 
the “Sophie Tucker of Burlesque.” 





Two Remaining Out Late. 

“The Sight Seers” and the “Bur- 
lesque Wonder Show” are announced 
to close June 16. 

All other Columbia and American 
burlesque shows are announced to close 
by June 9. 
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CABARET 





Doraldina’s Turkish Harem Dance, 
lately evolved by her for the Paradise 
Room at Reisenweber’s, would draw 
business to a cemetery. It’s exactly 
what the name implies, but Doraldina 
does it so well she is credited with an 
artistic success rather than espionage. 
There isn’t much doubt but this dance 
is the most daring in its style that 
3roadway has seen, yet the curse 1s 
taken off through the suppleness of the 
dancer, her physical attractiveness 
and that she is fully, if lightly, clothed. 
In novelty dancing Doraldina started 
in the lead of her contemporaries and 
has always remained so far enough 
ahead of the best of them that no one 
could catch up with her. She has 
worked off about 15 pounds since re- 
turning to Reisenweber’s and is now 
doing the best series of dances she has 
ever done. Her old Hula Hula dance, 
performed with much more grace than 
when Doraldina first did it a few years 
ago, still is the best Hawaiian dance 
New York has witnessed. Her Lar- 
umba Shiver dance is a creation in the 
way the girl does it. Doraldina leaves 
the Paradise Room within a week or 
so, her contract with Reisenweber’s 
then expiring. She has been doing a 
very fair business there, bringing a 
class crowd to the place with many 
spenders among them. 





Sophie Tucker’s Beefsteak at Reisen- 
weber’s last Friday night. was a de- 
cided hit. It occurred after hours, 
starting at 1.30 in the morning. Sophie 
herself was the hostess, with only 
professional friends invited, although 
Jimmy Hussey was there. It was Miss 
Tucker’s manner of acknowledgment 
to the bunch of their generousness in 
subscribing to the enjoyment of the 
Sophie Tucker Room. Miss. Tucker 
mentioning her intention to the Reis- 
enweber management, the house asked 
permission to take charge of the en- 
tire affair as a co-token of apprecia- 
tion. The only fluke of the evening 
was when the Sophie Tucker Kings 
of Syncopation (now renamed and 
otherwise known as her orchestra) re- 
fused to donate their services in the 
grill room where the Beefsteak was 
held. Miss Tucker is preparing to cast 
the musical piece William Morris is 
to produce for her. Tommy Gray is 
writing the book and lyrics. It may 
be entitled “Say Soph.” The music 
will probably be composed by Frank 
Westphal. The Reisenweber dining 
room will close in a few days, for 
the summer. The present Tucker 
Room is to have a new revue, with 
Miss Tucker moving to the Paradise 
Room. 


The Shelbourne at Brighton has add- 
ed “jazzing in the air” as well as on the 
dance floor to the attractions of the 
resort. The Lieut. Tim Brymn Jazz 
Band of the 350th Artillery is playing 
concerts and dance music at the 
Brighton and the aerial features are 
also furnished by ex-service men. 
Lieut. Louis Goldberg and a circus 
of Canadian and allied flyers perform 
stunts each afternoon in front of the 
Shelbourne. 


George Walsh, of the Jazz Phiends, 
and Norman Carp, of the Knickerbock* 
er Hotel, N. Y., have joined the Black 
and White Melody Boys. J. B. Franklin, 
the melody merchant’s agent, is nego- 
tiating in a deal to send them on a 
tour of South America for 8 months. 
_Several hotel proprietors from the 
Canal Zone are in New York looking 
tor talent for their cabarets. They are 
experiencing unusual difficulty in spite 
of attractive inducements, due to the 
difficulty in securing passports. The 
hotel people offer a six-month con- 


tract with board, room’ and transpor 
tation both ways. 





Joe Mann, local cabaret agent, left 
yesterday (May 29) to attend the open- 
ing of his Riverside Park Enterprises, 
in Newport News, Va. Following the 
opening of his cabaret revue he will 
return to New York. 





Cabaret bookings by Max Rogers 
include for Metropole Hotel, Panama, 
Kelsey and Sprague, Montrose and 
Girlie (Miss), Tony Southern and Ber- 
nard J. Dalen. 

Daly, Hodgens and Buckley 
been placed under contract for the 
summer to appear at the Suburban 
Hotel, opposite the race track, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Lada 
lave 


Wilbur Levering, formerly connected 
with Billy Sharp’s forces, is now with 
Charles Cornell, producing and stag- 
ing cabaret revues. 


Paul Salvain, of the Cafe de Paris, 
is back in town after a couple of 
months’ absence out West, recuperat- 
ing from an illness. 





Henry Fink, of the Ritz, Brooklyn, 
is staging and producing the new revue 
for Reisenweber’s Columbus Circle. 


AMONG THE MUSIC MEN. 


George Edwardes, formerly with the Joe 
Morris Music Co., is now connected with 
Jos. W. Stern & Co. 

Jack Neal, formerly in vaudeville with 
Gracie Leonard, is now with McCarthy and 
Fisher. — 

The employes of the Enterprise Music Co. 
will hold an entertainment and ball at the 
McAlpin Monday evening, June 9. 

Fred Day, of the British music publishing 
house of Francis Day & Hunter, has left for 
London after concluding some business here. 





“I Know What It Means to Be Lonesome,” 
written and published by Kendis & Brockman, 
was purchased by Feist, last week. 





Richard Gerard, a songwriter, is back on 


the Rialto after a year’s sojourn in France 
with the A. E, F, 





T. B. Harms, of Francis, Day and Hunter, 
has bought the song hit, “Yearning,” from 
Daniels & Wilson. 





Victor Arden’s ‘‘Honeymoon,” published by 
the Triangle Music Co., has been taken over 
by Jos. W. Stern & Co., who will be the sole 
selling agents hereafter. 





Jack Mills, erstwhile professional manager 
for McCarthy-Fisher, is going into the music 
gg I a business on his own hook, beginning 
July 1st. 





Sam Coslow has resigned as _ professional 
manager for Kerry Miils and is now writing 
for Kendis and Brockman. 





George Northup, estwhile Chi. “Loophound,” 
is dividing his time in New York between 
playing at the College Arms and “plugging” 
for McCarthy and Fisher. 





Abel Green and Sam Carlow have placed a 
new number with Charles K. Harris, entitled 
‘“Daddies,”’ based on David Belasco’s produc- 
tion of the same name. 





Eddie Nelson and Harry Pease have placed 
a new comedy number with Shapiro-Bern- 
stein, called “Any Little Baby That’s a Lovin’ 
Little Baby.” 


Weston Wilson, junior partner of the San 
Francisco music publishing house of Daniels 
& Wilson, is in New York, where he will 


assume temporary charge of their New York 
office. 





Early last Saturday morning at, Longport, 
N. J., F. E. Belcher, vice-president and sec- 
retary of the music publishing house of 
Jerome H. Remick & Co., married Flo Hart, 
of “Look and Listen,” which played Atlantic 
City, last week. The mayor of Longport per- 
formed the ceremony. Mrs. W. L. Smith, the 
bride’s mother, attended the bride, with a 
few friends witnessing the ceremony. 

“Taps” again “scopped” the entire local 
publishing field, by getting across an exclusive 
“plug’’ at the various meetings of the Salva- 
tion Army, in the large hotels, for the purpose 
of raising funds. “Taps” pulled the same 
stunt with the 77th Division parade, when in 
the only official car allowed on the course, 
he had the various bands plug the McCarthy- 
Fisher numbers. 
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Will Marion Cook’s Syncopated Or- 
chestra leaves for England May 31. 





“The 13th Chair” company, headed by 
Joseph R. Garray, closed the season in 
Philadelphia last week. 

Harry Stroin, from Pawtucket, ee 


has been added to the booking staff 
of the Pat Casey Agency. 





Fred Crow, manager of the St. Denis, 
Montreal, is in New York on a visit. 
He will return next week. 





Tom Rooney, formerly manager of 
B. S. Moss’ Jefferson, is now located 
with Sol Unger. 





Doc Adams, after spending the usual 
stretch of time at Ludlow street jail 
for being backward with alimony pay- 
ments, was released May 23. 


Les Copeland and Jack McCloud, a 
team, are to appear in London with 
contracts secured but no sailing date 
set. 

The Aquitania sails from Halifax 
June 2, instead of New York. A spe- 
cial train leaves here May 31 to make 
the connection. 


—_—— 


Eugene Levy, manager of Levy’s Or- 
pheum, Seattle, announces his engage- 
ment to marry Vivian May Levy (no 
relation), a Seattle musician. 





Charles Maddock intends following 
“For Pity’s Sake” in London with “The 
Sirens,” “Rubeville”’ and “Not Yet 


Marie.” 


Robert Nome, a saxophone player, 
has invented a new Italian instrument 
which he will shortly introduce, called 
“The Rothfono.” 


Anna Spencer, formerly costumer for 
K. & E., has incorporated and is open- 
ing a costume shop in Times square. 
She will cater to professional trade. 





Frank Bacon has sold the book 
rights to “Lightnin’” to Harper & 
Bros. Co., the publishers. The noveli- 
zation will be made by a woman writer. 


The Casino, Mt. Morris Park, Hol- 
yoke, Mass., will open with vaude- 
ville June 9. The house will play five 
acts on a full week basis, booked by 
Harold Kemp. 





The Rye Beach Theatre, Rye Beach, 
N. Y., opened last week for the sum- 
mer, playing 3 acts on a split week 
basis. The house will be booked by 
the Plimmer Agency. 


Edward Hart, for years connected 
with the stock play department of 
Sanger & Jordan, is to be married 
June 7 to Josephine Lesch, sister of 
Ann Lesch, of the Selwyn offices. 


After a successful partnership which 
lasted a year Bud Snyder and Toe 


Marino split last week after playing 
the Majestic, Chicago. No reason for 
the dissolution is given by either. 





Eugene G. O’Neil, son of James 
O’Neil, has completed a three-act play, 
“Beyond the Horizon.” He is already 
well known for his playlets. The new 
piece will be produced in the fall. 





James A. Shesgreen is now asso- 
ciated with Mr. and Mrs. Coburn in 
the capacity of general manager. Percy 
Burton, who has been handling af- 
fairs for them, sailed for England last 
week for an extended stay. 





Percy Heath has been appointed the 
press representative for the Ziegfeld 
“Midnight Frolic.” He started this 
week. He was on tour in advance of 
the Dillingham show, “The Canary,” 


ish DIAGEM Sate: heats ae 
which closed two weeks ago. 





B. F. Keith’s Indianapolis house will 
continue its big time policy next week, 
May 26, with ten acts booked on an 
anniversary bill. The house was re- 
ported as about to install a small time 
policy over the summer. 

The large pool and billiard tables, 
especially manufactured for the N. V. 
A. club, and which were removed for 
smaller ones after the club had been 
open a few weeks, will be replaced 
shortly at the request of the members, 
who prefer the regulation 5x10 size. 


Frank Bush, the monologist, is a 
collector of old violins, of which he is 
classed as an expert, and the buying 
and selling of old fiddles is a sort 


and will play legitimate productions 
and feature films. 





Billy Grady has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Keller and Bos- 
wick Productions, Inc. The first on 
the list entitled “While You Wait” fin- 
ishes rehearsals tomorrow (May 31) 
and will open in New Haven next Mon- 
day. Three more new pieces are con- 
templated. 


Armand Kaliz has accepted an offer 
to appear in a picture with Constance 
Talmadge. While playing in vaude- 
ville in Baltimore this week, is taking 
exterior scenes in the mornings in 
Washington. He will resume his 
vaudeville route in Philadelphia June 
30. 


The annual meeting of the Friars 
Club, for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports of officers and committees for 
the past year, election of officers of 
the National Association of the Friars, 
and discussing all matters requiring 
the decision of a general meeting will 
be held at the Monastery, June 6. 





A dog by name of “Jack,” with a 
war record and purchased last week 
by Freeman Bernstein for the purpose 
of placing the animal in a carnival 
show at Camp Upton, suddenly dis- 
appeared from the agent’s office. He 
is of the water spaniel type. Any in- 
formation relative to his whereabouts 
will be appreciated by his owner. 





“There and Back,” a new comedy 
written and produced by George An- 
derson, will be tried out in Baltimore 





to it. 
without detection, unless by 

It is suggested all lettcrs 
New York, and receipt requested. 
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MARCUS LOEW CIRCUIT 
(Jos. M. Schenck) 
FOX CIRCUIT 
(Edgar Allen) 
MILES CIRCUIT 
(Walter F. Keefe) 
FINN-HEIMAN CIRCUIT 
(Sam Kahl) 





PROTECTED MATERIAL 


VARIETY’S Protected Material Department will receive and file all letters addressed 
The envelopes are to be sealed upon the back in a manner to prevent opening 
ermission of the owner of the letter. 

xe registered, addressed to Protected Material, VARIETY, 
VARIETY will acknowledge each letter received. 
Full particulars of the “Protected Material Department” were published on Page 5 


The following circuits, managements and agencies have signified a willingness to 
adopt such means as may be within their power to eliminate “lifted material” from 
their theatres, when informed of the result of an investigation conducted by VARIETY: 
BERT LEVEY CIRCUIT 

(Bert Levey) 
SHEA CIRCUIT 
(Harry A 

FEIBER-SHEA CIRCUIT 
(Richard Kearney) 
ALOZ CIRCUIT 
(J. H. Aloz) 


. Shea) 


PANTAGES CIRCUIT 
(Walter F. Keefe) 
B. S. MOSS CIRCUIT 
(B. S. Moss) 
GUS SUN CIRCUIT 


: (Gus Sun) 
MICHIGAN VAUD. CIRCUIT 
(W. S. Butterfield) 








of side line with him. Bush at present 
has several violins said to be worth 
four figures. 





Charlie Bierbauer left for Chicago 
last Saturday (May 24) on a business 
and pleasure trip. He will remain 
there one month. About a half dozen 
other agents accompanied him as far 
as Utica and also attended a Masonic 
meeting there. 


Fred Block, one of the foremost 
Friars and a participant in theatrical 
ventures, broke his collarbone while 
playing handball at his club last week. 
He is going to California in June to 
recuperate and take up his. residence 
there for an indefinite period. 


Harry Gordon (Harry and Bert Gor- 
Jon) has decided to lay off this summer 
to recover from his recent breakdown. 
Bert Gordon has formed a new com- 
bination and the act during the sum- 
mer will be known as Estelle and Bert 
Gordon and booked by Morris and Feil. 


The Orpheum, Kingston, N. Y., one 
of the O. S. Hathaway houses which 
has been playing a straight picture 
policy started with vaudeville this week 
with a three-act show booked by Wil- 
liam Delaney in the Keith Family De- 
partment. 





Chas. E. Taylor, of Fairhaven, N. J., 
will be house manager of the Lyceum, 
Eimira, when it opens Sept. 1. The 
Lyceum was recently purchased by 
Charles A. Appell, of Allentown, Pa., 


next Monday at the Auditorium. In 
the cast are John A. Butler, Jane EI- 
liott, Lillian Lawrence, Duncan Pen- 
warden, Estelle Vernon, Marion Har- 
per, Frank Bemish and Murray Phil- 
lips. 

Al Leitchter was informed by cable 
that the Canadian-America Fair, to be 
held in Brussels in August, has been 
postponed until April 15, 1920. Leichter 
will leave for Brussels around the end 
of the year and intends building a thea- 
tre there to play burlesque and vaude- 
ville. He will take all the acts from 
this country. 


Louis Spielman, like others in the 
Palace Theatre Building, failed to 
dodge many chances sold for boxes at 
the N. V. A. benefit to be held at the 
Hippodrome on Sunday. When chances 
for the Salvation Army came along, 
Louis opined that he would have to 
eat in the “Outamat” the rest of the 
week. 

Emma Haig, who recently split with 
Lou Lockett, has formed a partner- 
ship with Jack Waldron, recently with 
the “Argonne Players” and a partner 
of Lockett before the war. The coin- 
cidence is causing some comment. 
Waldron was reported as signed up 
with the Shuberts, but the vaudeville 
report is authentic. Jennie Jacobs will 
handie the new turn. 

Last week Mrs. Jean Bedini through 
leaving her auto on 38th street lost 
jewelry to the value of $5,090 and $1,000 
in Liberty bonds. Advertisements in 


— 


the dailies led to recovery of < 
property, the finder telephoning. th 
he had placed the valuables in a safe 
deposit box. Bedini paid a reward. 
The Crisps, Winnie and Dora, sis- 
ters of the late Jack Crisp, who was 
recently killed by an accidental fall 
from the window of his apartment, 
have entered into business, with their 
mother, at 723 Madison avenue, New 
York. The establishment is called the 
Studio Apartments, where the mother 
will make dresses while her daughters 
teach stage and modern dancing. 





Bayard Veiller, playwright, returned 
East after a California sojourn of 
months. He is floating a _ friendly 
project for publication of 1,000 special 
edition copies of the works of the late 
Charles E. Van Loan, at $25 each, as 
the popular short-story writer did not 
leave a fortune to his family. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent to Veiller at 
the Lambs Club. 


Sunday concerts at the Bayes have 
been discontinued for the season. The 
series of Sophie Tucker Sunday nights 
planned for the Bayes may be switched 
to the Central, which may continue the 
concerts for a few weeks. Last Sune 
day a controversy over billing between 
Miss Tucker and Elizabeth Brice was 
a sort of young war, but Miss Tucker 
went on. Concerts at the Winter Gar- 
den are expected to run through June, 





Sam Fallow received a decision in 
his favor by the N. V. A. on an appeal 
for a financial adjustment made to that 
organization by an act, Hart and Dia- 
mond. Fallow had an attachment 
served on the act while they were play- 
ing the Opera House at Newport. They 
appealed to the N. V. A. and not being 
satisfied with the decision rendered, 
they made further appeal to the Li- 
cense Commissioner here. The License 
Bureau refused to take any action. 


_ 


A letter received from Indo-China, 
written in French, when translated, 
read: 

Gentleman living for several years 
in Indo-China, and knowing its re- 
sources, seeks an associate with large 
capital to develop the riches of that 
country in one of the three branches: 
commercial, industrial or agricul-— 
tural. 

For further details write: No, 155, — 
Post Office, Pnom-Penh, Cambodge. 
Inclosed was a post card reading: 

Mr. Lelorieux, Principal Guard of 
Forests, 64 Quai Piquet, at Pnom- 
Penh, Cambodge, Indo-China, begs 
the directors of Variety to publish 
in English the attached notice, in 
the reading room of the journal open 
to the public. Thanks. 


Moe Schenck gave another little 
“chow-party” to a flock of Gobs this 
week, but there was no celebration to 
the affair as there was at the previous 
luncheon. This time the giggle was 
on the ex-chaplain’s mate with Chief 
Bo’sn’s mate Phil Dunning pulling the 
string. Dunning is the producer of 
“Everysailor.” Recently he applied for 
an opening at the Loew Agency, but 
Moe passed the word along to advise 
Phillip to mark time, Moe havin 
marked considerable time while at Pel- 
ham under Chief Dunning’s count. 
Phillip retired to the tune of Moe’s 
chuckle, apparently prepared to re- 
enlist, but didn’t. Instead he booked 
a Loew house direct and was men- 
tioned in the house report as one of 
the show’s hits. Playing under a dif- 
ferent title, the act was engaged for 
the American last week and after the 
first half was held over. Unsuspecting 
Moe laid out a route for the skit, but 
when it was tendered to Phillip he sent 
back word to Moe to remain “As you 
were” and promptly signed contracts 
with the Keith Exchange for consecu- 
tive weeks. This week Dunning com- 
posed a little sonnet for Moe’s benefit 
entitled, “Pray for War, But Always 
be Prepared for Peace.” 
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EQUITY VOTES TO ARBITRATE 
AFTER CONTRACT IS REJECTED 





All “Closed-Shop” and “Walk-Out” Talk Simmers Down at 
A. E. A. Annual Election—Managers Agreed to Stand 
Firm Against Association Demands — Wanted 
Pro-Rata Salary for Extra Performances. 





The flurry among legitimate players 
and managers due to the intimation 
that the Actors’ Equity Association 
would order it members to “walk out,” 
calmed considerably Monday 
night after the general election 
meeting of the A. E. A. resulted in 
differences 


down 
and 
a vote to arbitrate with 
the new Producing Managers Associa 
tion. Trouble arose as predicted in 
last week’s Variety, over the promise 
of a “closed shop” by the A. E. A. and 
the demand by the actors’ association 
that eight performances in any one 
week would consist of a week and that 
all holiday performances and other 
extra performances be paid for on 
the scale of one-eighth of a week. 
The managers at a meeting Satur- 
day to consider the situation agreed 
to stand firm on the contested points 


and a letter was dispatched to the 
A. E. A. setting for the managers’ 
stand. This brought forth all sorts 


of rumors, the dailies taking up the 
matter and speculating on the closing 
of theatres and the possible increase 
in theatre tickets because of the de- 
mands of the A. E. A. 

The inside of the situation however 
shows that the managers had carefully 
gone over the questions in dispute. 
They refused point-blank on the mat- 
ter of eight performances because the 
agreement with the A. E. A. was to 
have been for three years. In that 
interval showmen expect that Sunday 
amusements will become general and 
managers demand the same rights to 
give Sunday shows and count the week 
with nine performances as is the cus- 
tom in the west and latterly in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The nine performances 
also allows the manager to offer the 
usual holiday performances without 
additional pay. 

The A. E. A. admitted that in certain 
sections nine performances were the 
recognized precedent but the associa- 
tion officials maintain the right of es- 
tablishing a new order, pointing out 
that customs have changed,at various 
times throughout the world and that 
the professional had the same right. 
The A. E. A. program does not abolish 
the nine-performance rule in total, but 
its proposition is that legitimate thea- 
tres and attractions be placed in two 
classes, first classes houses to run 
eight performances per week and pop- 
ular priced attractions to have nine 
performances (as in the west). 

The managers in examining the pro- 
posal saw an attempt to abolish Sun- 
day performances in cities like Chi- 
cago and Washington (unless for extra 


pay of one-eighth) and also to fore-. 


stall the coming of Sunday perfor- 
mances in New York. 

The closed shop proposal also met 
with sharp refusal from the managers. 
The A. E. A. contended that many pro- 
fessionals were getting the benefit of 
their protection through the standard 
A. E. A. U. M. P. A. form without being 
members of the association. So many 
complaints from members rolled in 
pointing out this situation actually 
lead the A. E. A. making the proposal 
for a number of members threatened 
to resign, seeing no use in contributing 
to the association when fellow players 
on the same casts received equal pro- 
tection without holding membership 
cards. 

The managers at Saturday’s meeting 
threshed the matter out. Several 
prominent producers heatedly refused 


to permit their activities to be cur- 
tailed by any proposal to limit casts 
to A. E. A. membership. It was shown 
that a producer under such an ar- 
rangement would have little chance 
to develop material nor would a for- 
eign player be easily secured without 
undue red tape. 

The ‘ Associa- 
tion claimed to be fully prepared for 
any steps leading to the attempt to 
effect a closed shop or the order for 
a waik-out. The latter step was 
deemed hardly possible at this time 
when the season is ending. But the 
producers made a hasty poll of their 
attractions and they stated that if a 
walk-out was ordered, but one attrac- 
tion on Broadway would be seriously 
affected. 

The A. E. A. meeting in voting for 
oh wrgutate passed the following reso- 
ution: 

“RESOLVED, that arbitration 
shall be suggested on all points of 
the contract in dispute. Members 
from each organization to be on 
said Board of Arbitration, and an 
Umpire or Umpires of National 
Repute, satisfactory to both par- 
ties, to be chosen, whose decision 
shall be binding on both parties, 
provided this be done within 30 
days. Pending this arbitration, 
members will continue to sign the 
U. M. P. A—A. E. A. contracts as 
at present in force.” 

In a statement given out by the 
A. E. A. Francis Wilson stated that 
the managers had misunderstood the 
communication from the A. E. A. as 
an ultimatum or a demand for the dis- 
puted changes in the agreement, which 
was not the case. He also said that 
the threat of a closed shop was “abso- 
lutely a mistake,” because the “Coun- 
cil had no such power at that time.” 

However at the meeting the Council 
was given powers which include the 
power to order such a so-called closed 
shop and to adjust matters with the 
managers as it sees fit. 

The A. E. A. meeting elected the 
ticket as selected except that Echlin 
Gayer was made a member of the 
Council to replace Charles D. Coburn. 
The latter was formerly prominent in 
A. E. A. affairs but since joining the 
ranks of producing managers it was 
thought inadvisable for him to con- 
tinue as a member of the council. He, 
however, retains membership in the 
A. E. A. 


Producinea Managers’ 
srocucing Managers 


LUESCHER AT GLOBE. 

Mark A. Luescher is temporarily 
managing the Globe Theatre, the post 
having been left open when Harry 
Kline went to the Coast to manage 
Universal City. 

Mr. Luescher is also on duty at the 
Hippodrome, finishing up details at- 
tendant to the season just ended. Fred 
Latham reported as manager of the 
Globe, remains as Charles Dillingham’s 
general stage director. No permanent 
manager has yet been chosen. 


O’Brien’s Minstrels Opening Aug. 1. 

Neil O’Brien Minstrels will open its 
eighth tour at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Aug. 11. People engaged for next sea- 
son include Bert Swor, Davis “Sugar- 
foot” Gaffney, J. Lester Haberkorn, 
Lea Laird, Miller and Strong, Charles 
Wright, George Milner, Ed. O’House, 
H. F. Quinn, Barton Isbell. 

At one time the show was reported 
off for the future, 


_< eH 


MOROSCO AND HUGHES DISSOLVE. 


Leslie Morosco and Jack Hughes are 
no longer associated whatsoever in the 
agency business. The parting came 
about last week after Hughes had been 
back in this country for a little more 
than a fortnight. The name of Hughes 
was scratched from the window of the 
office, which was in the joint name of 
both. 

Mr. Hughes has been free lancing 
since and not making his headquarters 
in any particular place. He and Mor- 
osco had been associated for some- 
thing over a year in the agency. Early 
this year Hughes went to Europe with 
A. H. Woods. 

No reason is advanced for the dis- 
continuance of the association. Mr. 
Morosco will conduct the business per- 
sonally. 


MRS. ORR AFTER DIVORCE. 


Lillian May Orr has sued her hus- 
band, William P. Orr, for an absolute 
divorce. The case is to come up for 
trial this week, Orr having been served 
by publication. He was at one time 
partner with Jack Welch in the pro- 
duction of “The Kidd Burglar.” Mrs. 
Orr is at present acting as hostess at 
the Paradise Room at Reisenweber’s. 

In her complaint, Mrs. Orr alleges 
her husband committed adultery with 
Gertrude Harrison, with whom he lived 
as man and wife for one year at an 
apartment at 103 East 84th street. Miss 
Harrison played one of the roles in 
the “Kiss Burglar.” 

Nathan Burkan is representing Mrs. 
Orr. 


27-YEAR OLD BIT.” 

“A Lonely Romeo,” the Lew Fields 
Summer Revue, scheduled for an open- 
ing at Atlantic City this week, will play 
the seaside resort for a four-day stand 
and jump to Washington for a week 
to put on the finishing touches. 

When the show opens in New York 
Lew Fields proposes to add a surprise 
finale to the show in the way of a “bit” 
which Weber and Fields introduced 27 
years ago and which hasn’t been done 
since. 


Crane Wilbur’s Child Dies. 
Salt Lake City, May 27. 

Crane Wilbur, leading man for the 
Wilkes Players, lost his seven months’ 
old son through death last week. The 
child was named William Russell Wil- 
bur, after the actor. Mr. Wilbur did 
not appear in the cast Wednesday 
night, but resumed his place on the 
stage in “Right or Wrong” the follow- 
ing evening, and filled his engagement 
for the rest of the week. 


“The Ruined Lady” for Mrs. Brady. 

Jessie Bonstelle has tried out in her 
Mid-West stock company the new 
piece by Frances Nordstrom which has 
been accepted by William A. Brady for 
Grace George next season. 

It is called “The Ruined Lady,” but 
the stock company used the title 
“Ann’s Adventure.” 

Just prior to sailing for the other 
side Mr.‘ and Mrs. Brady had Miss 
Bonstelle put the piece on for one 
night in Poughkeepsie. 


Savage Casting “Love Boat.” 

“The Love Boat,” H. W. Savage’s first 
musical production for next season, 
will open in Boston, August 2. The 
piece is by Earl Biggers, taken from 
the latter’s novel, “The Love Gambler.” 
Mr. Biggers adapted it and also sup- 
plied the lyrics, the music coming from 
Louis Hirsch. The show is now befng 
cast. 


J. J. Has 10-Room Apartment. 

J. J. Shubert is fitting up a ten room 
apartment atop of the Central Theatre. 
The apartment is to be for his per- 
sonal use. 

The Shuberts control the building as 
well as the theatre, 
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the Shuberts, 


AUTHORS PRODUCING CORP. 


An authors’ producing organization 
with a capital of $1,000,000 to battle 
the producers. That seems to be the 
plan being laid out by Samuel Shipman 
and several associates of his. The au- 
thors, according to “Shippy” have been 
getting the worst of it, and they did 
not feel that they are going to let 
the producers continue to slip them 
the short end. It seems Mr. Shipman 
feels badly because of a manager going 
abroad and handing over a trunk full 
of plays and collecting the advance on 
it, and the authors will have to wait 
until the plays are actually produced 
before they begin to get theirs. 

The plan, as the authors are outlin- 
ing it, includes the stage directors, and 
im some cases the Stars. This is some- 
what similar to the scheme which 
Edgar MacGregor planned to place 
into operation sometime in the future. 

Shipman says that there isn’t any 
doubt in his mind that the new order 
will become effective in the not too 
distant future, and that he stands 
ready right now, to get aboard and 
put up his postion of what is necessary 
to float it. 


AUTHOR ASSESSED $500. 


The suit which Milo Belden, a vaude- 
ville author instituted against Win- 
chell Smith, John L. Golden and Frank 
Bacon, alleging the play “Lightnin’” 
was taken from his idea as expressed 
in a play entitled “Below Zero,” cost 
the author $500 more than he figured 
on. Judge Manton in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court, awarded Nathan Burkan, 
who defended the action on behalf of 
the producers and Bacon, $500 as coun- 
sel fees, after handing down a deci- 
sion that the Belden play in no way 
resembled “Lightnin’.” 

The attorney showed that the state 
line idea was used in at least three 
other plays, one written by Harry B. 
Smith, one by Charlton Andrews and 
was also used in the vaudeville sketch 
which Bacon wrote under the title of 
“The House Divided. 


AMSTERDAM DARK TWO WEEKS. 


Beginning tomorrow night, the New 
Amsterdam will be dark for two weeks 
until the “Follies” come in. Originally 
it was to have been dark for one week 
only, but as the production of the big 
show has been somewhat delayed, there 
will be a fortnight between the closing 
of “The Velvet Lady” and the advent of 
the regular summer attraction. 


Apeda Takes Whole Building. 

The Apeda Co. has taken over the 
entire five-story building at 212-14-16 
West 48th street. The premises will be 
remodeled and the entire plant devoted 
to turning out theatrical photographs. 
Last year Apeda turned out more than 
7,000,000 pictures for stage people. 


PARAGRAPH ABOUT PAGE. 
Chicago, May 27. 

Will Page will return as general 
press representative for Comstock, El- 
liott and Gest, following the closing of 
his production, “Peggy, Behave,” with 
Willette Kershaw, Saturday night. 
The show averaged about $5,000 weekly, 
gross. 


George Arliss to Address Students. 

George Arliss will addres. the Co- 
lumbia University students on Com- 
mencement Day, June 4. 

The only other actor so honored 
was Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson 
about four years ago. 


MARCIN PRODUCING. 

Max Marcin, the author, has ar- 
ranged to become his own producer, 
according to report. 

His productions will be booked by 
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MANY SUMMER MUSICAL SHOWS 
BID FOR BROADWAY BUSINESS 





Ten New Attractions for Big Street’s Visitors—Three Already 
Here—Columbia’s Summer Burlesque Gets $16,0600— 
First Warm Wave Hits Box Offices—Number of 
Current Pieces Scheduled to Pass On. 





Managers are starting to wonder 
how tlie summer musical offerings are 
going to fare. True to prediction the 
warm weather season will start out 
with something like a dozen aad a 
1 shows counting the two 
roof outfits. This number includes 
a possible six musical attractions hav- 
ing a chance to hold over into and 
possibly through the hot months. It 
is trve that the ending season on 
Broadway has established new records 
of all kinds, principally in the number 
of shows establishing runs and in 
gross takings. But that the street can 
carry three times the number of musi- 
cal plays ever offered before during 
the summer is, according to expcrt 
opinion, hardly probable. 

The line-up of the summer flock, in- 
cluding those already now current, 
leads off with the “Follies” at the 
Amsterdam, and the “Passing Show” 
at the Winter Garden, the paired stan- 
dard summer offerings. Others to 
contest for the summer visitor money 
are George White’s “Scandals of 1919” 
due at the Liberty next week; I.ew 
Fields’ “Lonely Romeo,” at the Shu- 
bert; “Oh Uncle,” which opened last 
week to good promise in Philadelphia 
and due on Broadway soon; “The 
Greenwich Follies,” which will start 
+’ the Greenwich Village Theatre and 
may move uptown later, and “Bing 
Bang Boom,” being groomed for the 
Bayes, a roof theatre. 

The advance summer bunch already 
in the going are “The Lady in Red,” 
in the Lyric on a rental; “She’s a ‘jood 
Fellow,” at the Globe, and “La La 
Lucille,” which bowed into the Miller 
Monday. 

To be added is “Peek-a-Boo,” at the 
Columbia. This attraction is classed 
as burlesque but it is musical com- 
edy. Its strength was shown by its 
first week’s gross of nearly $10,000 and 
at $1 top. The Columbia management 
could easily boost the scale but in- 
tends holding to regular prices. 

The musical successes which will 
start the summer with the new bunch 
and which are named in the order of 
their chances of sticking are, “The 
Royal Vagabond,” at the C & H; “Lis- 
ten Lester,” .at the Knickerbocker; 
“The Better ’Ole,” at the Cort; “Tuin- 
ble In” at the Selwyn, and “Somebody’s 
Sweetheart,” now at the Central. The 
latter piece is due to move to the 
Casino replacing “Some Time,” and 
allowing “Good Morning Judge,” also 
a summer holdover possibility to mcve 
to the Central from the Shubert, per- 
mitting the Fields show to enter the 
latter house. Summer possibilities 
among the non-musical attractions are 
lead by “East Is West,” at the Astor 
(the dramatic sensation “The Jest” 
will close at the Plymouth for the hot 
weeks some time in June); Daddies,” 
which should round out a year at 
the Lyceum; “Lightnin’” at the Gai- 
ety, and “Friendly Enemies,” which 
may complete a 52-week season, cut 
rates being counted on to turn the 
trick. “Up In Mabel’s Room” also 
has a chance of sticking at the Eltinge, 
while “Dark Rosaleen,” at the Belasco, 
“39 East,” at the Broadhurst, and “The 
Woman In Room 13” should last out 
the majority of the 40 attractions still 
current. 

Business early this week nose-dived 
true to form with the final arrival of 
warm temperature. This made all the 
claims of running through the summer 


weaken and the comment of one reg- 
ular producer about sums up the situa- 
tion—‘Broadway managers yell louder 
and quit quicker than any class of 
business men.” 

Early Tuesday decisions regarding 
closings were not made, but it was ex- 
pected that a flock of exits would be 


in order this Saturday or by next 
week (June 7). Some figures Monday 
night including those of attractions 


just about hanging on, indicate the 
temper of the box offices. “The Jest” 
(Plymouth) lead with $2,427, with 


“East Is West” going over $2,000 at 
the Astor. “Tea for Three” (Elliott) 
got under $400; “Hamlet,” at the 39th 
Street, drew $412; “A Little Journey” 
(Vanderbilt), just beat $550; “Toot 
Sweet” (Bayes), attracted less than 
$450, and “I Love You” (Booth), 
slipped to $207. 

The latter piece is due to move to 
the 48th Street Monday, the house 
being vacant through the withdrawal 
of “Come On Charley.” This leaves 
the Booth open for A. H. Woods’ 
“Look and Listen,” which may come 
in, instead of being saved for next 
season. 

“Broken Blossoms,” a picture at the 
Cohan is beating many legitimate at- 
tractions with the gross last week 
going well over $12,000. This week the 
scale was boosted to $3. 

In the cut rates are: “Three Faces 
East” (Longacre); “Pretty Soft” (Mo- 
rosco); “Tea For Three” (Eliott); 
“Forever After” (Playhouse) ; 
man In Room 13” (Republic); “Some 
Time” (Casino); “A Little Journey” 
(Vanderbilt); “Toot Sweet” (Bayes) ; 
“Friendly Enemies” (Hudson); “Love 
Laughs” (Bijou); “Somebody’s Sweet- 
heart” (Central); “Toby’s Bow” (Com- 
edy); “Please Get Married” (Fulton). 

The balcony list is: “Good Morning 
Judge” (Shubert); “Lady In Red” 
(Lyric); “Hamlet” (39th Street); “She’s 
a Regular Fellow” (Globe); “Take It 


From Me” (44th Street); “Velvet 
Lady” (New Amsterdam); “Tumble 
in” (Selwyn); “Three Wise Fools” 


(Criterion). 

During the last week there has been 
a general revamping of arrangements 
existing between the agencies and the 
theatres. In the most cases where the 
buys are still running there is an un- 
derstanding that “the returns can be all 
that isn’t sold.” 

There was only one buy added this 
week and that is for “La La Lucille.” 
The brokers are taking 250 a night 
for four weeks. 

Those that either dropped Saturday 
or finish this week include “Love 
Laughs” (Bijou); “I Love You” 
(Booth); “Take It From Me” (44th 
Street); “Velvet Lady” (New Amster- 
dam). 

Otherwise the list remains the same 
as last week. 


PLACE, CHICAGO. 


Chicago, May 27. 

VarieTy’s exclusive story in last 
week’s issue concerning the association 
with A. L. Erlanger of J. Odgen Arm- 
our, Levy Mayer and Julius Rosen- 
wald and their estimable millions, was 
picked up and hilariously elaborated 
on by the Chicago dailies. 

The local papers hailed the news as 
an advance note of Chicago’s destined 
place in the theatrical sun in the way 
of a first-rate producing center. 





ERLANGER’S DEAL EVEN BIGGER. 

The report in Variety last week, re- 
garding the future line-up in the Klaw 
& Erlanger affairs, was substantially 
verified by one of the executives of 
the firm almost immediately after the 
article appeared in print. “Right? 
Sure, it’s right, as far as it goes, but 
The deal is 
bigger than 


it doesn’t go far enough. 
really about ten times 
VARIETY’s story says.” 


The coming in of outside money into 
one of the big syndicates is not looked 
upon with a great deal of favor by 
some of the smaller theatre managers 
throughout the country. They feel 
that as they didn’t hop into the pack- 
ing or the mail order business, those 
that are in that field should keep out 
of theatricals. 

On the other hand, expressions from 
the producers are decidedly in favor 
of the continuance of the two sides 
of the fence. They feel that in the 
event A. L. Erlanger was to step out 
in favor of Marc Klaw, then a con- 
solidation with the Shuberts would 
come about where they would control 
the whole field. It was principally 
because that eventuality loomed in the 
distance that the producers formed 
their protective association. 


POLICE WATCH “PRETTY SOFT.” 


Practicaliy through all of last week 
a sort of pay as you enter police army 
of occupation sat in on “Pretty Soft” 
at the Morosco. The coppers, minus 
uniforms, ranged in number from two 
to fourteen, but they were given no 
“paper,” all buying at the box office or 
in ticket agencies, that being necessary 
because several were “flagged” on sus- 
picion when they sought to obtain 
tickets (at $2.50 each). 

There was no interference, but credit 
for that goes to Ben Atwell, press 
agent for the show, who spent one of 
the busiest weeks in his life keeping 
tabs on the police and trying to find 
the source of trouble making. It is 
supposed that reviews in the dailies 
drew police attention, but it was 
through the support of a bunch of 
newspapermen assigned to cover the 
house while the cops were on the job 
that Atwell succeeded in staving off 
any action. 

Four inspectors are said to have 
lamped “Pretty Soft.” Three of them 
asked for warrants from three differ- 
ent magistrates, all of whom refused to 
comply. 


THREE NEW HOUSES FOR C. & G. 


Comstock & Gest are to build three 
theatres outside of New York. They are 
to be located in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Boston. The Chicago house proposes 
not to be one of the three which were 
planned for a single site, with Cohan & 
Harris and the Selwyns supposed to have 
the other two theatres. The triple thea- 
tre scheme appears not to have been con- 
sidered seriously by any of the New 
York managers. The plan was not sub- 
mitted to the Cohan & Harris office, al- 
though that firm is considering another 
Chicago house. 


“BEDROOMS” FOR NEXT SEASON. 


A. H. Woods has two bedroom farces 
for next season, “Not Tonight Josephine,” 
by Avery Hopwood and William Collin- 
son, being the first to go on, with Otto 
Harbach’s “Ready to Occupy” held in 
reserve, in case “Josephine” fails to reg- 
ister. 

John Cumberland will be in the latter 
piece, but will be the only member of the 
cast of “Up in Mabel’s Room” shifted. 
Cumberland appears to be doomed to bed- 
room farces. His first “offence” was in 
“Twin Beds.” There followed “Parlor, 
Bedroom and Bath,” and the current 
“Up in Mabel’s Room,” with “Not To- 
night Josephine” to follow, 


PENNSYLVANIA SCALPERS SAFE. ~ 
Harrisburg, May 27. 


So far as the organization, which is 
in control of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature, is concerned, the ticket scalpers 
of Pennsylvania can go ahead reaping 
their harvest unmolested. Half a 
dozen bills, carrying heavy penalties 
for scalpers and theatre managements 
which encourage ticket scalping, have 
been introduced during the past five 
months, but interest has centered on 
the bill of Senator Daix, which in- 
cludes most of the provisions of all the 
other measures on anti-ticket scalp- 
ing, but this bill is now said to be dead. 

Technically, it is still alive, although 
it has been buffeted about enough to 
have killed several ordinary bills. It 
has been in and out of committee half 
a dozen times and now reposes in the 
Senate Judiciary speciat committee, 
where it started. The chances are all 
in favor of its remaining there. 


CONSTANCE BINNEY, FILM STAR. 


Constance Binney, now in “39 East,” 
at the Broadhurst, has signed a three 
years’ contract with Famous Players- 
Lasky to appear as a star in pictures. 
Miss Binneys’ rise to fame has been 
swift, as it has all taken piace within 
a year and a half. Before that time 
she was in a Paris convent, having been 
sent abroad by her wealthy father, a 
New York lawyer, to overcome stage- 
struckness. On her return Miss Bin- 
ney danced at a benefit and attracted 
the attention of Winthrop Ames. He 
gave her a contract and a salary, buf 
no parts, so she took a dancing rol¢ 
in “Oh, Lady, Lady.” After 13 months 
Miss Binney went to the “Follies,” but 
quarreled with Flo Ziegfeld over 
whether she should lead the snowball 
number. Leaving him, she met Rachel 
Crothers, got a chance to read “39 
East” and then wept because Miss 
Crothers wouldn’t give her the lead. 
The part requires a girl who can weep, 
and Miss Binney wept so peat 
Miss Crothers and the Shuberts finally 
gave her the part. 





BARNEY BERNARD, LONE STAR. 


Barney Bernard is to star alone next 
season. He has been co-starring with 
Alexander Carr. Bernard’s show for 
next season is being written by Mon- 
tague Glass, who has been co-author 
of all of the “Potash and Perlmutter” 
shows, he having originated the char- 
acters in short stories. 

Bernard was due to appear-in the 
new play this season, it having been 
set for him to leave the cast of 
“Friendly Enemies” after the Chicago 
run. Mr. Glass was assigned abroad, 
on the Peace Conference, leading to 
the playing being held over until next 
season. 


“OH UNCLE” FOR BROADWAY. 
Philadelphia, May 27. 
“Oh Uncle,” a musical play produced 
by the Shuberts, which opened here last 
Thursday, is being groomed for a sum- 
mer run on Broadway. The play was out 
last month under the title of Uthe Wrong 
Number,” and it was not intended to 
offer the piece in New York until nex: 
season. 
Since its original debut, the book of 


“Uncle” was rewritten by Eddie Clark, . 


who also restaged it. Several new sets 
are being made for the metropolitan 
showing. 


“Lonely Romeo” Opening. 
Atlantic City, May 27. 


“A Lonely Romeo,” the Shuberts’ 
new musical play with Lew Fields 
starred, will have its premiere at the 
Globe on Thursday night. It was, due 
to open Tuesday but failure to com- 
plete the production caused a pos'tpon- 
ment. The piece is opening about three 
weeks ahead of the date orig.nally 
planned. : 
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SHOWS IN NEW YORK AND COMMENT 





“Century Midnight Whirl’ (20th week). 


“Daddies,’ Lyceum (39th week). With 
the comedy leaders. Will enter the 
summer season with the other hold- 
overs. 

“Dark Rosaleen,” Belasco (6th week) 


Still pulling, but largely through the 
box office. 

“pear Brutus,” Empire (22d week). Due 
to end an exceptional Barrie soon. 
Original closing notice recalled. May 
last several weeks more. 

“East Is West,” Astor (22d week). 
Located perfectly for summer business. 
Still playing to big takings. 

“Forever After,” Playhouse (39th week). 
Claimed beating $5,000, and will stay 
while pace is maintained. Reported to 
close in two weeks. 

“Friendly Enemies,” Hudson (45th week). 
With Louis Mann in and Sam Bernard 
out, takings last week were $8,900, 
only slightly under previous week 
Will try to stay until end of August, 
and then open at Manhattan. 

“Good Morning, Judge,” Shubert (17th 
week). Doing well enough. May 
shift to the Central, with “Somebody’s 
Sweetheart” going down to the Casino 

“Hamlet,” 39th St. (2d week). Doing 
well; drawing a small, but classy audi- 
#nce. 

“I Love You,” Booth (5th week), is do- 
ing little. Moves to 48th Street next 
week. 

“Lady in Red,” Lyric (3d week). Demand 
in agencies good. Show may profit 
on its twelve weeks’ rental. 

“Love Laughs,” Bijou (24 week). 
Premiere started little. Looks like an- 
other flop for this house. 


“Jisten Lester,” Knickerbocker (23d 
week). Looks like a sure musical 
holdover right through the hot 
weather. 


“lightnin’,” Gaiety (4lst week). Claimed 


good enough to last until fall. 

‘Little Journey,” Vanderbilt (21st week). 
A comedy success which should tag 
along until July. 

“The Jest,” Plymouth 
abatement in demand. 
temporary stopping. 
temperature. 

“John Ferguson,’ Garrick (3d week). 
Engagement extended again as pre- 
dicted, with June 7 the announced 
stopping date. Will have run a month. 

“Midnight Frolic,” Amsterdam Roof (26th 
week). Still runing two shows; one at 
nine o’clock. Good play. 

“Monte Cristo, Jr..”’ Winter Garden (16th 
week. Business still very strong, and 
Shubert’s in no hurry to put on the 

‘next, “Passing Show.” 

“La La tLacille,” Miller (ist 
Opened Monday. 

“Pretty Soft,” Morosco (3d week). Police 
scrutiny caused script changes, weak- 


(8th week). No 
June 21 set for 
Date depends on 


week). 


ening the show’s chances. Business 
only fair. 

“Please Get Married,” Fulton (16th 
week). Cut-rate favorite. 


“Peek-a-Boo,” Columbia (2d week). 
Classed as summer burlesque, but re- 
garded the equal of real musical come- 
dies. Got close to $10,000 last week. 

“Royal Vagabond,” Cohan & Harris (15th 
week). May duplicate “Going Up’s” 
all summer run of last year. 

“She’s a Goed Fellow,” Globe (4th week), 
is picking up nicely, and now looked on 
as having chance to stick for the 
al season. Is regarded as a class 
show. 


“Somebody’s Sweetheart,” Central (234d 


week). May move down to the Casino, 
succeeding the long-staying “Some 
Time.” 

“Sometime,” Casino (35th week). Due 


to stop next week. A consistent draw 
ever since it moved here from the 
Shubert early in the run. 


“Take It from Me,” 44th St. (9th week). 
Dropped off, but playing to profit. 
“39 East,” Broadhurst (9th week). An- 
other comedy regarded as having a 

chance to stick into the hot weather. 

“Tumble In,” Selwyn (10th week). One 
of the class musical shows added to 
the exceptional number of musical 
comedies to bid for summer money. 
Has chance of staying. 

“Toby’s Bow,” Comedy (16th week), 
holding on, which is exceptional con- 
sidering location of house. Demand in 
the agencies. 

“T for 3,” Elliott (35th week). Low 
gross, but still taking down a profit. 
Ready to bow out. 

“Toot Sweet,” Bayes (4th week). Draw- 
ing some attention, and looks good 
until roof revue, “Bing, Bang, Boom,” 

\a is ready. 

“The Better ’Ole,” Cort (33d week), 
should stand up well with the summer 
holdovers. 

“Three Faces East,” Longacre (86th 
week). End of run still not in sight. 


(36th 


Pulling in out of town visitors. 
“Three Wise Fools,” 
week). 


Criterion 


Holding on. In cut rates. 








“Up in Mabel’s Room,” Eltinge (19th 
week). Can stick until hot weather 
comes; got $9,100 last week. 

“Velvet Lady,” Amsterdam (17th week). 
stops Saturday, not waiting for “Fol- 
lies,”” due in two weeks. House dark 
until then 

“Who Did It,” Belmont (ist week). Til- 
ness in cast given as reason for not 
opening last week Set to open this 
Thursday. 

“Woman in Room 13,’ Republic (18th 
week). Holds on to average since 
switch, $8,400 last week. 

Opening Dates. 
June 1—‘‘Tish” at Powers 
June 8—‘‘Honeymoon Town” at LaSalle. 
June 8—“Angel Face” at Colonial. 
Current Attractions, 
AUDITORIUM.—Dark. 
BLACKSTONE.—Patricia Collinge in ‘‘Til- 


lie,’ scheduled for a summer run; passing the 
$7,000 mark (14th week). 


COLONIAL.—Fritzi Scheff in “Glorianna,”’ 
$8,000, goes out June 7 (9th week). 
CORT.—“I Love You” doing fairly well, with 


about $7,000 for the week (2d week). 
GARRICK.—Charles Cherry and Francine 
Larrimore in ‘‘Scandal,’’ also booked through 
for the summer; topped $12,000 (14th week). 
GRAND.—"A Prince There Was,” with Grant 
Mitchell, going strong; made over $13,000 (3d 
week). 
HAYMARKET.—Stock Burlesque. 


ILLINOIS.—The house went into a season 
of pictures. All Griffith films will be. shown. 
The first, ‘“‘Broken Blossoms,” opened Friday. 


IMPERIAL.—"Bringing Up Father.” 


LaSALLE.—Last week of U. S. film, ‘“‘The 
End of the Road,” which flopped. ‘Which 
One Shall I Marry” comes in for a two weeks’ 
run, at which time the picture season at the 
LaSalle ends with the premiere of the Wool- 
folk show, ‘‘Honeymoon Town.” 


NATIONAL.—‘‘Freckles.” 

OLYMPIC.—Wilette Kershaw in “Peggy, Be- 
have!” died in spite of Ring Lardner’s work 
on the bad second act after a run of five weeks, 
extended even after the show fell below $5,000. 
“Heart of the Jungle,” the Paul J. Rainey film, 
opens June 1. 

PRINCESS.—“Sunshine” opened (1st week). 

POWERS.—Ruth Chatterton in ‘‘Moonshine 
and Honeysuckle” played above $7,000 on last 
week (9th week). 

PLAYHOUSE.—“You’ll Like It,” the Bucher- 
Berg - Flanagan - Bourke-Brown Chicago-made 
revue, flopped hard, playing to less than $3,- 
000 on the week. Angel’s money giving out, 
and it looks like a speedy exit (2d week). 

STAR & GARTER.—‘‘Sight-Seers.” 

STUDEBAKER.—Last week of Guy Bates 
Post in ‘“‘The Masquerader,” one of the sensa- 
tional surprises of the season, getting a good 
play to the last day (19th week). No show 
booked to follow. 

VICTORIA.—"The Virgin Widow.” 

WILSON AVE.—North Shore Players in “My 
Lady’s Garter.” 

WOODS.—Bertha Kalich in “The Riddle: 
Woman.” About $10,000, not extraordinary, 
but much better than was anticipated when 
the show opened. A six weeks’ run had been 
prophesied as the limit, but Kalich is now ex- 
pected to go better (5th week). 

PALACE.—‘“Passing Show” playing prac- 
tically capacity as the only musical show in 
town with any guts, equaled last week’s busi- 
ness of $22,000 (3d week). 

Shows Closing. 

May 31—‘‘The Masquerader” at the Stude- 
baker. 

May 31—‘‘Peggy, Behave!” at the Olympic. 

June 7—‘‘Glorianna” at the Colonial. 

May 31—‘‘Moonshine and Honeysuckle” at 
the Powers. 


STOCKS OPENING. 
Hamilton, O., May 27. 


The Lyric goes over to stock this week 
for the summer season. The company is 
known as the Northampton Players. In 








the cast are Ernita Lascelles, Arthur 
Albertson, Frank Dawson, William 
Evarts, Esther Howard, Ralph Rader, 


George Phelps, J. Irving. 

Jake Bessie Co., opened at the Or- 
pheum, Peoria, Ill, May 11. 

The Poli Theatre, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
and the Grand, Worcester, Mass., 
opens with the Poli Stock Players 
Monday, June 2. The former house 
played vaudeville over the winter 
months, splitting with Scranton, while 
the latter played burlesque attractions. 


—a 


Los Angeles, May 27. 
Lewis S. Stone is due here in a few 
days from New York with a metro- 
politan act to open Tom Wilkes Ma- 
jestic stock house next month. 


SHOWS IN PHILLY. 
Philadelphia, May 27. 

The legitimate theatres are planning 
to stay open as far through the sum- 
mer as possible, although two or three 
of them will have feature pictures at 
a higher scale of prices than any of 
the regular picture houses, as their 
policy. 

With “Oh, Uncle” at the Shubert 
for a summer run, “Fiddlers Three,” 
which has caught on strong will re- 
main at the Forest as long as there 
is any demand for seats. “Tiger Rose” 
now in its fourth week looks like a 
success for several weeks yet at the 
3road, where business has been al- 
most capacity for each of the weeks 
played. It may last for another month. 

“Lombardi, Ltd.” is in its sixth week 
at the Lyric and business has been 
very good, the showing playing around 
$9,000 the last two weeks and up to 
$12,000 previously. It is planned to 
keep the piece here ten weeks. 

“Parlor, Bedroom and Bath” remains 
over for another week at the Chestnut 
Street Opera House, and will be fol- 


lowed by Mack Sennett’s “Yankee 
Doodle in Berlin” with the Sennet 
bathing girls as an added feature. 


“Seventeen” winds up its stay at the 


Adelphi after three weeks of good 
pusiness and will be followed | by 
Walker Whiteside in “The Little 


3rother,” which will be tried as a sum- 
mer attraction. 

D. W. Griffith’s picture, “Broken 
Blossoms” opened to fair business at 
the Garrick this week. The picture 
will be held here for four weeks if 
business is good and a special musical 
program has been arranged. 

The Walnut, which closed Saturday 
night after two weeks of bad _ busi- 
ness with “The Boomerang,” will re- 
main dark until next Monday when the 
28th Division military show, “Who Are 
You,” will come in for a week’s stay. 


DEATHS. 
Charles H. Clark. 

Chas. H. Clark, died May 20, at the 
age of 82. Mr. Clark played “Seth 
Perkins” in “The Old Homestead,” 
with Denman Thompson for five years 
and was prominent theatrically. He 
leaves a son, Harry M. Clark, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Edith Clark Beck. In- 
terment was at Woodlawn. 


“OH UNCLE.” 
Philadelphia, May 27. 


The Shuberts launched ‘‘Oh Uncle,’’ which 
is planned to be an all-summer musical show 
at the New Shubert Theatre last Thursday 
night, the piece being postponed twice on 
account of not being ready. When it did get 
started, it was received warmly and played 
to good business the remainder of the week, 
with a capacity audience Saturday night. 

“Oh Uncle” is called a musical farce in two 
acts and was written by Edwar Smith and Ed- 
ward Clark, music by Jacques Pesberg and 
Charles Jules. The cast is made up almost 
exclusively of vaudevifle peopfe, including 
Frank Fay, Harry Kelly, Lew Cooper, Sam 
Ash, Ignacia Martinetti, Sam Curtis, Hazel 
Kirk, Bessie Wynn, Nancy Fair, Elizabeth 
Moffat, Vera Groset and others. 

There is hardly anything new in the book, 
it being a rehash of old comedy and burlesque 
bits, revamped and split up with numbers, The 
piece has been given an attractive production 
and dressed attractively in the usual Shubert 
style, with plenty of display by the girls. 

Harry Kelly appears in his familiar role of 
a deacon, made popular here several years ago 
in “His Honor, the Mayor,” and carried off 
most of the honors for comedy. Frank Fay 
did nicely, but has suffered with a loss of 
voice since the opening, and has been doing 
very little of his original script since the 
opening night. Miss Kirk won a lot of favor 
and Bessie Wynn was also well received, though 
the latter has little of importance to do. “Oh 
Uncle’ was produced here for the purpose of 
trying out what is expected to be a booming 
summer business in theatrieals and so far it 
looks as if it might succeed in fulfilling ex- 
pectations. 





ENGAGEMENTS. 


Hazel Boyne, formerly Wolsey and Boyne, 
single (C. B. Maddock). 

Bobby Edwards and Clara Tice, “Greenwich 
Village Follies.” 

Comstock & Gest’s ‘“‘Welcome Home” is 
scheduled to open in two weeks. Principals 
include William E. Meehan, Ralph Morgan, 
Beatrice Noyes and Jimmy Gleason. 


NEWS OF THE DAILIES. 


Rudolph Ganz left for France and Switzer- 
land, May 27, to be gone until August. 





Elsie Janis is scheduled to arrive here May 
29 or 30. Miss Janis has been appearing in 
“Hullo America’ in a London’ revue. 





Morris Gest has placed the Manhattan O. H. 
at the disposal of the Lambs for their all- 
star gambel, June 8&8. 





The first feature concert of the Mall, Cen- 
tral Park, of the Peoples’ Concerts for 1919, 
was held May 28. 





“The Girl Behind the Gun” has been pro- 
duced in London, under the title of “Kissing 
Time.” 





Oliver Morosco will produce a play entitled 
“A Regular Girl,” to be written by S. Jay 
Kaufman. 





“Mrs. Jimmy Thompson,” a farce-comedy 
by Norman S. Rose and Edith Ellis, is the 
title of a production which Joseph Klaw 
will make next season. 

The American rights of Eugene Brieux’s 
four-act drama, ‘“‘The Red Robe,” have been 
secured by Henry Naegle, who will produce 
the play early in the autumn. 





Enrico Caruso and his wife left for Italy 
May 25; they will return before Aug. 1 in 
order that the tenor may fill a singing engage- 
ment early in that month in Mexico City. 





Harry Fox has been engaged by Comstock 
and Gest for the leading role in their produc- 
tion of the musical version of ‘“Brewster’s 
Millions,” adapted by Guy Bolton. 


George Middieton’s comedy. ‘“‘The Cave Girl,” 
which Cohan & Harris recently produced on 
tour, has been taken over by Comstock & 
Gest. It will be brought to New York next 
season. 





“Three Blind Mice,’”’ by Julian F. Thompson, 
of Chicago, will be produced by Oliver D. 
Bailey next season. Mr. Bailey is lessee of 
the Fulton, where the play will have its New 
York premiere. 





An auction sale of seats for the approach- 
ing Lambs’ Gambol will be held at the Hud- 
son, June 8, in the afternoon. A single per- 
formance will be given in this city June 8 
at the Manhattan Opera House. 





Richard Walton Tully sailed last week for 
London where he plans to produce a number 
of plays. The three first will probably be 
“The Bird of Paradise,” “The Masqueraders,” 
“The Rose of the Rancho.” 





The American rights to “Abraham Lincoln,” 
a play by John Drinkwater now running in 
London, have been purchased by William Har- 
ris, Jr. He will sail for England in the near 
future to see the English production and make 
final arrangements for the presentation here 
in the fall. 





Oliver Morosco has engaged Anna Nichols, 
from whom he has accepted three plays, to 
write the book for a musical play to be called 
“His Lady Friend.” This will be a starring 
vehicle for Charlotte Greenwood instead of 
“Linger Longer Letty” as previously an- 
nounced. 





Sue McNanamy, Beatrice Noves, Helen 
Barnes, Edna May Oliver, Margery Poir, Ralph 
Morgan, Charles Abbe, Harry Harwood, 
Charles Lane, Purnell Pratt, William M. Mee- 
han, James Gleason, Percy Hilton, Robert 
McWade, Robert Vaughan are included in the 
cast of ‘“‘Welcome Home,” the new Guy Bolton 
play to be produced by Comstock & Gest 
which is now in rehearsal. 





Winchell Smith and John L. Golden, pro- 
ducers of “Lightnin’’ and Frank Bacon, co- 
author and featured player were declared 
innocent of plagiarism, May 22, by Judge 
Manton in the United States District Court. 
Charges had been brought against the three 
by Milo Belden, who declared that “Lightnin” 
had been taken from his play, Below Zero” 
to “The State Line.” 





Oscar Hammerstein’s appeal to the Appel- 
late Division from the order by Justice Mul- 
lan, of the Supreme Court, denying his appli- 
cation to restrain the Equitable Trust Co. 
from selling 3,998 shares of the capital stock 
of the Hammerstein Amusement Co., was de- 
nied May 23. The impresario deposited the 
stock as a guarantee to pay to his wife $200 
a week, with the understanding upon her 
death the payments were to be shared by his 
daughters. Max D. Steuer, attorney for the 
trust company, said Mr. Hammerstein tried 
to repudiate the agreement. 


JUDGMENTS. 


Judgments filed in the County Clerk’s office. 
The first name is that of the judgment debtor, 
the second the judgment creditor, and the 
amount of judgment. 

Foursquare Pictures, Inc.; Klotz & Streimer, 
Inc.; $1,030.14. 

U. S. Exhibitors’ Booking Corporation; W. 
U. Telegraph Co.; $256.90. 

Oliver A. Perry; Otto Heineman Phonograph 
Supply Co.; $2,908.95. 

JUDGMENTS VACATED. 

Wilton Lackaye; EB. Woltmann; 

April 2, 1919. 





$487.91 ; 
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AMONG THE WOMEN 


By PATSY SMITH 





Jean Webster’s adorable story, “Dad- 
dy Long Legs,” is just about the best 
thing Mary Pickford has ever been 
seen in. The combination of the de- 
lightful wholesomeness of the tale re- 
flects itself in the star—it is as if it 
were written to order—the character 
of Judy Abbott, without having been 
changed, fits Miss Pickford like a glove. 
Only in the early scenes in the John 
Grier home does the scenario depart 
fron. the original plot and then—for 
the betterment of the presentation. 


The tininess of the orphan is brought 
out by the director, in showing the 
short skirted Judy in big interiors, 
great hallways, dormitories and on a 
lawn with a great building as back- 
ground. An orchard in full bloom, a 
crooked little stream so clear it re- 
flects all surrounding scenery, moon- 
light scenes, college campus, views and 
loads of wonderful kiddies (all of 
them, the pretty and ugly), show a 


master stroke in directorship and 
photography’ that lifts the picture 
above any Pickford production in 
years. 


A galaxy of pretty girls in dainty 
frocks with Fay Lemport as Angelina 
Wyckoff and Audry Chapman as Sally 
McBride line up very well with the 
charming Mary. Lillian Langdon was 
a perfectly gowned matron of class 
and Carrie Clarke Warde as Mrs. Sem- 
ple was remarkable as a country house- 
wife type. There’s something about 
her that makes you want to call her 
Aunt Jane—that’s if you ever had an 
Aunt Jane or wanted one. 

Any straying devotees of Sweetheart 
Mary will be brought back to the fold 
m witnessing this production. She is 
the cutest little naughty trick in the 
early days of the home, pathetically 
appealing in her prettiness as she 
grows up to the seriousness of her 
loveless life, adorable in summer lin- 
gerie frock, hugable in a cap and nighty 
of val lace and ribbons and beautiful 
in a grown up velvet dress. A broad 
band of ostrich trimmed extreme, long 
skirt at hem and a becouiing velvet 
was edged with it. A blue fox scarf 
and her sweetest smile brought about 
a perfect climax. 


——= 


“The Unpainted Woman” sounded 
like another film absurdity. How could 
it be possible to weave an interesting 
story around such an extinct type of 
female! Still wonders will never 
cease, for Mary MacLaren positively 
made the character of a Swede ser- 
vant girl by the name of Gudrun en- 
gaging. Even her falling in love with 
a tramp, after being widowed from a 
drunken husband, was strangely inter- 
esting despite the commonplaceness 
8r°it all. Miss MacLaren’s fair hair 
and physique loaned itself well to the 
youthful Swedish girl who fades and 
grows old quickly. The donning of 
men’s attire (during harvesting time) 
was a modern touch hardly true to 
typé, but she looked so attractive and 
earnest it was sufficient excuse. Lydia 
Yeamans Titus reversed the general 
order of things. Instead of the Irish 
servant girl type which she has been 
portraying so generally of late, she 
was the “mistress” to Miss MacLaren’s 
“servant.” Fritzi Ridgeway in an in- 
conspicuous small part wore a pretty 
Persian taffeta, the short sleeves, 
neck and full skirt trimmed with flut- 


ing of plain silk. 


“Charge It to Me” should, of course, 
be seen by husbands only. No woman 
will like it, who hasn’t her own allow- 
ance or checking account, and unfor- 
tunately there are too few who have. 
The folly of keeping a young wife 
without even cab fare in her purse has 
oft been told in drammer and photo- 
plays. To make money that she may 


i 


surprise her husband with a birthday 
present, she turns her private car into 
a “taxi,” and of course all her “fares” 
fall in love with her. She tells them 
she is driving a car that she may make 
a man—her father—a birthday pres- 
ent, and asks their advice, should she 
buy a dressing gown or dressing 
jacket? They note her name and ad- 
dress on license and soon after her 
home is deluged with flowers, dressing 
gowns, and males. Husband returns 
and even the cook and her affianced 
“roundsman” are brought into the net 
of incriminating circumstances. Mar- 
garita Fisher makes a youthful appeal 
but outside of that there isn’t much 
to her. She’s too posy, affected and 
plump for serious work. Her frocks 
are showy with spangles and a trifle 
too ingenue. She looked best in a 
homespun motor outfit, with tam of 
same material. A white net evening 
gown nicely embroidered in beads, had 
narrow panel back. A bow on one 
shoulder with long flowing ends might 
have looked appropriate on a high 
school graduate. 


Evelyn Nesbit is certainly showing 
up remarkably well in her late releases. 
I caught her last week in “The Fallen 
Idol” looking years younger and pret- 
tier than ever before, in pictures. As 
Princess Laone, a Hawaiian enter- 
tainer, she affected long, clinging robes 
that seemed to belong. A pet of so- 
ciety and led to believe their friend- 
ship was sincere, she found it a dif- 
ferent story when one of their set an- 
nounced his engagement to her, so she 
ran away, back to her native islands. 
The Feast of Poi, or Feast of Welcome, 
and scenes in the Hulu House, were 
indulged in, but Miss Nesbit disap- 
pointed all by not donning, at least 
for a flash, the native costume, as 
promised in one of the title sheets. 
Princess “Juliet” slips of rich brocades 
and metallic clothes embroidered or 
hung with beads were specially be- 
coming with the shoulder length tight 
curls. A smart little box eton suit of 
light material had a dark satin vest 
and tam turban. Lillian Lawrence 
made a handsome gray-haired society 
matron and wore black velvet evening 
garb unadorned, save for a tiny vestee 
front and back of dainty lace. There 
was a native girl, not programmed, 
whose slight attire disclosed a good 
figure and who was a corking swim- 
mer—if the swimming was not done by 
a double. 


With the Salvation collections held 
over another week, “Topics of the 
Day” inserted in the program as an 
after-intermission attraction, the Bes- 
sie Clayton and “Not Yet Marie” pro- 
ductions, the show at the Palace Mon- 
day was a long one despite being one 
vaudeville act short. 

The artistry of Bessie Clayton and 
her entire company seem to be taken 
for granted, for they get nowhere near 
the ovation they deserve. Miss Clay- 
ton’s wardrobe should be described 
from the skin out—as her under things 
are quite as exquisite as her outer gar- 
ments. Elisa Ceuaine wore the same 
costumes she showed at the Palace 
earlier in the season. 

Mrs. Le Grohs’ unusual work was 
performed in a black satin medium 
length costume stitched with rows of 
gold soutache. The outfits of “Not Yet 
Marie” are quite as fresh as when the 
act opened. Miss Parker, of Buzzell 
and Parker, looked well in a deep tur- 
quoise velvet, split from shoulder to 
hem, showing sleeves and tucked skirt 
of georgette. A black net and jet ab- 
breviated affair was splashed with bril- 
liants—a bow knot of them adorning 
the jet bodice, and the edges of skirts 
were bound in silver. Mary Donohue 


led a number in a flesh-colored frock, 


the top part of plain georgette, and 
the skirt covered with tiny frills of 
ecru lace edging. Pink and blue rib- 
bons encircled the waist. A  back- 
ground of girls in the same type of cos- 
tume of golden-rod and ecru, made a 


good picture. Other apparel of the 
chorus were: painted peignoirs 
trimmed with lace and silver gauze 


insertings over chiffon and net uader- 
things; pettibockers and pyjamas of 
ribbon ruffles, black lace and blue satin 
brocade; bathing models of jersey 
cloth, and a bridal underwear display 
of silver lace, georgette and marabout. 
All had light, transparent draperies, 
but posed against a screen in shadow, 
before their entrance, there was not 
much left to the imagination in the 
way of lines. White satin costumes 
painted or done in batik, showing big 
black poincettas and foliage and worn 
with jet bodices were a good show. 

Loretta McDermott (with Frisco) 
received a reception. She opened in 
what must have been a “brand new” 
silver dress. There were full bloomers 
held in with a plain cuff showing just 
below the full cord finished skirt and 
a cap of same rnaterial tied jauntily at 
one side. Besides the black satin suit 
used for her “imitation” she wore an- 
other for a little jazz song she is now 
doing in the act. The skirtlet split in 
front showing fitted pants and had 
deep side pockets faced with scarlet. 

The bodice was built up to the be- 
coming little four-cornered high collar 
in front, a la mode, and she wore a 
satin turban. 


Neither soubret nor ingenue of the 
feminine gender graced the bill at the 
Riverside this week, unless by a wide 
stretch of the imagination Dama Sykes 
might be entered into the ingenue 
class. Husky (Daring Sisters), healthy 
(Emma Carus) and fat (Buster Santos 
and Mlle. Adelina), females, held the 
fort. The Dariee Sisters, two blondes 
and a Frances White understudy, in 
white tights and body dresses, per- 
formed on a triple trapeze. Dama 
Sykes looked spic and span in a white 
serge norfolk suit. A wide rolled brim 
white hat was turned well off the face, 
showing just a suggestion of .black 
trimming. Buster Santos, the woman 
without a waist line, and Jacques 
Hayes, without a curve, appear first in 
gray silk embroidered net over pink 
satin, and gold sequin spangled net 
over gold respectively. They change 
to Buster boy and girlie makeups. 
Diamonds must be coming back in 
vogue, or is it because the personal 
tax has been lifted from them, that 
they are now appearing as personal 
adornment again. That blond wonder, 
Emma Carus, in the most charming of 
pink baronet satin toilettes, was ablaze 
with them. A handsome pear-shaped 
lavaliere and diamond chain, to say 
nothing of broaches and rings, fought 
for supremacy in the display. Glad you 
have discarded the top hat, Emma, for 
your Irish number; it was unnecessar- 
ily unbecoming. Personally I think 
you could make a mourning bonnet 
look funny if you tried. Please make 
J. Walter Leopold cut out his song 
and play the piano instead. Perhaps 
you couldn’t hear him in your dressing 
room, but we could out front. Mlle. 
Adelina in plum satin Turkish trou- 
sers, bodice and high headgear, 
worked with Capt, Gruber’s animals as 
if she knew them well enough to call 
them by their pet names. “Putting It 
Over” pulled up the last half just in 
time to put the show over. 


GOVERNMENT RESTS CASE. 


(Continued from page 5) 
parently supported by the respondents’ 
counsel. 

The report of Referee Lewis Shul- 
denfrei in the Goldie Pemberton inves- 
tigation of the Rats matter was intro- 
duced in evidence over the objection of 
Attorney Walsh. (This was published 
verbatim in last week’s VARIETY.) 

Gene Hughes came next on the stand 


and was questioned in referen 
some letters which seemed of ime 
tance to the hearing, and in answer to 
a question by Mr. Walsh claimed he 
had a written contract with the Keith 
Vaudeville Exchange to act as an 
agent. This was refuted by Maurice 
Goodman, and the following day a 
statement was entered on the record 
by Goodman, through permission by 
Walsh, that no such contract existed. 
Lee Beggs was a Commission wit- 
ness, admitting he had received $57 
from the N. V. A. to make a jump, al- 
though net a member, and claimed he 
was later blacklisted for his participa- 
tion in the Rats’ strike. Beggs seemed 
to make a good impression for the 
Keith interests and the N. V. A. rather 
than for the complainants. 


M. S. Sheedy landed a string of 
laughs through his attitude on the 
stand, He reviewed his vaudeville ex- 
periences, declared he had been black- 
listed as a manager and detailed some 
of his experiences as booking agent 
for the Fay Theatre, Providence. He 
refused to answer some questions di- 
rected to him by Attorney Goodman, 
claiming it wasn’t his funeral and he 
wasn’t on trial. When excused Sheedy 
exited with the remark that he was 
glad that period of his life was over. 


Chesterfield told of the promotion of 
the National Vaudeville Artists by 
Hugh Herbert, Eddie Leonard and him- 
self and made a statement about the 
elections, conduct of business, financial 
returns and the activities surrounding 
the benefits. He admitted no general 
meetings had been held for the past 
two years because of conditions. 


The lease of the club house to the 
organization with the lessor named as 
the 229 West 46th St. Corporation was 
introduced, showing that the corpor- 
ation was to furnish, rebuild and decor- 
ate the premises as a first class club 
house, advancing the money for the ex- 
pense, to be repaid from a fund estab- 
lished by the receipts of the benefits. 
Chesterfield said the rebuilding of the 
club house had cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $600,000, while the benefits had 
returned about $100,000 to date, this 
fund being kept separate from the 
regular account of the organization. 


At the conclusion of the hearing the 
regular motions and stipulations were 
entered on the record and the Exam- 
iner and Commission counsel prepared 
to depart for Washington to prepare 
briefs for the Commission. 


Throughout the proceedings which . 
lasted for several weeks, a harmonious 
relationship between opposing counsel 
had made things pleasant for both 
sides and with the indefinite adjourn- 
ment both sides congratulated one an- 
other on their handling of the case. 

Mr. Walsh, chief ccunsel for_ the 
Commission, resigned from the Com- 
mission during the hearing, but was 
retained to complete the case. 

The hearing has consumed exactly 
14 days to the date of the adjourn- 
ment, but frequent adjournments has 
stretched the time from February 3 
to May 24. Commencing with Feb. 3, 
the hearing continued until Feb. 7 
when an adjournment was called until 
March 27, when a three day session 
was held. Mary 14, the depositions 
of Mlle. Tereat and Miss Nelson, of 
Keough and Nelson were taken. 
May 15, 16, 17, 22, 23, 24, the Govern- 
ment representatives continued to in- 
terrogate witnesses. 

The witnesses called by the Com- 
mission include Pat Casey, Morris Slot- 
kin, Henry W. Gugler, Henry Chester- 
field, Charles T. Aldrich, Bernard A. 
Meyers, Samuel K. Hodgdon, Edward 
M. Fay, Albert A. Fennyvessy, Helen 
Nelson, Margaret Torcat, Frank Fog- 
arty, Henry D. Wallin, Daniel F. Hen- 
nessy, Harry F. Weber, Jr., Jack Cur- 
tis, John J. Quigley, Edward Clark, 
Edwin Keough (who did not complete 
his testimony) Harry Bulger, Walter 
J. Plimmer, Gereroso Pisano, James 
William Fitz Patrick, Gene Hughes 
Lee Beggs, M. R. Sheedy and Edward 
Clarke. 
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By JACK LAIT 


Got a wire in Chicago, which brought 
me to New York. Here is the verbatim 
text of the dose that tasted so bitter: 

“Interviewed twenty actors, not one of 
them willing to come to Chicago.” 

The despatch came from New. York, 
and was signed by a producer of plays 
who had gone East ostensibly to 
arrange a cast for a Chicago produc- 
tion of a play that I wrote. 

The producer should either be forced 
to eat his telegram or name the twenty. 
Personally I think he put it a trifle tall. 
If not, he revealed a strange situation, 
one that calls for resolutions of some 
sort by some important body, such as 
the Actors’ Equity, the N. V. A., the 


Lambs, the Friars, or the Dave Clark 
Association. 
If it is true that actors do not want 


to come to Chicago, it proves a great 
many things that I have suspected about 
actors for years, but never had verified 
before. For one thing, it demonstrates 
that vaudeville is the only business 
which has to do with the theatre, ex- 
cept burlesque, that is not held by the 
throat between the thumb and finger of 
the upstage legit. 

The only thing that one can get in 
New York that one cannot get in Chi- 
tago is extra work in moving pictures. 
And it cannot be that every half-baked 
leading. man or every leading woman 
just thrown into intermediate gear can 
be doing movies between breakfast and 
the bath. The only thing that Chicago 
has to terrify actors with that New York 
is free of, is my reviews, and Swing’s 
comments. 

The money in Chicago is just as green 
as it is anywhere, and the inhabitants no 
greener than they are elsewhere. Chi- 
cago makes celebrities for New York as 
much as New York makes one for Chi- 
cago—there are as many Chicagoans in 
New York, at least, every day, as there 
are Wew Yorkers in Chicago. As for 
attracting managerial attention, I don’t 
know a manager or producer who doesn’t 
come there, and within the last few 
weeks, alinost every impresario of any 
consequence has tarried there. 

This column wouldn’t be long oor 

list just the names of unknowns who 
Be been discovered and developed and 
made rich and famous, through being 
seen in Chicago by New York managers. 

An attitude on the part of a professional 
performer like that alleged against a 
score of them is ludicrous, repugnant to 
the welfare of the theatre, un-American, 
and childish. Egotism is at the bottom 
of it, because most actors, instead of 
seeking to impress the public which pays 
its money to support the stage, want to 
impress other actors. Most legitimate 
players prefer a standing in their theat- 
rical club to a standing in a city of 2,- 


Strangely enough, the very foremost 
stars never took this attitude. Seasons 
compatible with New York success, and 
then road showings, as long as profitable, 
have marked the professional careers of 
David Warfield, Maude Adams, John 
Drew, Ethel Barrymore, Mrs. Fiske, 
Harry Lauder, and the many others, who, 
while they are pleased to be in New York, 
the unquestioned show center of the 
world, nevertheless, have never been so 
absurd as to take the arbitrary position 
reflected in my manager’s telegram—‘“not 
willing to come to Chicago!” Al Jolson 
likes New York. But he is willing to 
come to Chicago. Are these twenty, then, 
better judges of values, and more privi- 
leged to pick finicky restrictions than 
Laurette Taylor and Ruth Chatterton and 
Fred Stone, and other regular Chicago 
visitors? If they are, I’m crazier than 
Tommy Gray thinks I am, and that 


couldn’t be. 


MAJESTIC. 


Chicago, May 27. 


Stella Mayhew was far too near closing 
(next to last) to get a square shake on merit, 
but worked hard and got ’em going after 
slow start. Miss Mayhew always worked better 
with Billie Taylkr than single. 

Nolan and Nolan delivered ciean, opening 
with a nifty juggling and jesting routine, 
with Sam Adams and J. P. Griffith number two. 
This team has a monotonous start, but gets 
into action when one of the men puts on a 
comedy woman costume. 


Walter Fenner and Co. have a likable sketch 
which makes up in cleverness in the finish 
what it lacks in plausibility throughout the 
entire sketch. It never could have happened, 
but it listens good; the girl who plays the 
tough woman does it entirely too loudly, which 
hurts the first part of the playlet considerably. 
Tough women are not necessarily loud, except- 
ing possibly in their apparel. 


Claudius and Scarlet cleaned up with their 


banjo recital of old numbers. There were 
plenty of difficulties with e¢ties, the me 
tion picture machine which threw the song 
slides on and the music, but the act got over 
regardless. 


Toto was easily the comedy hit of the Dill. 
He got an ovation and deserved it. He’s a 
showman, contortionist, comedian, dancer, as 
well as clown, and is a riot for the women and 
children. 

Eddie Borden’s nut hash, well entitled ‘“‘Any- 
thing You Want to Call It,’”’ came to a smasb- 
ing finish when he sang a nigger number that 
has not been heard in these parts lately, about 
a colored preacher who admits responsibility 
for his actions at the church, but desires a 
free hand in his private affairs. The Flem- 
ings followed Miss Mayhew and closed. 

Swing. 





STATE-LAKE. 


Chicago, May 27. 
Ray Samuels streaked through, going faster 
even than when at the Majestic last week. 
Laurie and Bronson, also playing a repeat date, 
demonstrated again that good things come in 
small packages. Joe Laurie is a remarkably 
defined type of the almost extinct Gotham 


smuggling Bull Durham, and Bombito (Quix- 
ano) takes the fall for his sweet mama and 
goes to Hoosegow, although he has a date to 
throw the bull. He leaves singing defiance 
to the Spanish “harness bulls” in contralto 
too good to be wasted on revenoo coppers. 
Aside from Quixano’s really fine voice little 
Jane Richardson is “Sunshine’s’” brightest 
rays; she sparkles through the piece with 
liquid, purling soprano, and getting down to 


earth displays form otherwise. Edgar Norton 
in silly-awss technique gets long end of com- 
edy and Henry Short the short end of it No- 
body heard of Short around here before. 


Juliette Lange and the Murdock boys dance 
well, while the Misses Boulais and Alexander 
are adorable to look upon and pleasant to 
listen to. 

There is an augmented, beautifully trained 
orchestra; each man obeys the slightest tiny 
quiver of eloquent and temperamental baton 
of Al Newman, who must be good, for he 
used to play piano for Grace La Rue. 


“All in All,” as Ring Lardner would say, 
“Sunshine” is by no means a shine. It will not 
ive the show at Palace anything to worry 
about, but will take business away trom 
“You'll Like It’ with a cast that cannot be 
ultra-expensive should it find Chicago stay 

profitable. Swing. 

YOU’LL LIKE IT. 
Chicago, May 27. 


The broth was soured by two many cooks in 
the latest of the ‘“‘Chicago-Made”’ productions 
to hit the sharp snags of misfortune. 

“You'll Like It” had everything but the two 
most important things a production needs— 
an intelligent, clever book and an expert stage 
director. It had plenty of colorful and artistic 
scenery, for scenery has become largely 
standardized. It had a wealth of beautiful 
costumes, for one of the factors of the ill- 
fated venture happens to be a costume expert. 

It had plenty of talent, which beat its in- 
spirational wings against a vacuum of libretto 
and score. ‘‘You'll Like It” is a wonderful ex- 
ample of how not to produce a revue. It is 
one of the most glaring examples on record 
of business mismanagement. It cost a good 
angel $10,000 before the opening. 
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tough kid and would make a terrific hit in 
play like “The Dummy” where Ernest Truex 
had to act what Joe is. 

Felix and Fisher opened with a routine 
bar swinging, Diabolo and other tricks and 
held up the tradition of the house for best 
opening acts. 

“Cabaret de Luxe” a big flash, plenty of 
noise and “pep,” the dancing violinist and big 
gal singing numbers somewhat a la Rae Sam- 
uels are highlights in this fast-moving act, 
which also has a bully jazz band and special 
setting. 

Albertina Rasch and Ballet Exquisite are 
admirably placed on this bill, which has a 
minimum of high-brow stuff, and swept the 
house with sheer beauty of numbers. 

Lewis and White, girls, use Harmon and 
O’Connor technique, and while the routine is 
ragged in spots, gets over; the big girl in 
act has a dry delivery that is immense; 
should have better and more gags and should 
deliver lines a bit louder; slim girl has fine 
voice and gets big hand on solo classic num- 
ber. Karl Emmy's Pets closed and got great 
hand at finish. Swing. 





SUNSHINE. 


Chicago, May 27. 

The only thing wrong with this colorful 
operetta which came down from Milwaukee to 
open at the Princess, Sunday, is the title. It 
should be “‘The Bull’’—that’s what it’s about. 
It’s a matadorial offering by Messrs. Shaw and 
Johnstone, and the only thing it needs to com- 
plete atmosphere is the Cansinos, but Bessie 
Clayton has them‘’on contract. Hal Skelley 
and Louise Groody would also come in handy. 
William C. Duncan is credited with the book 
and lyrics; Alexander Johnstone, one of the 
producers, the music. Both gentlemen are 
responsible for “Fiddlers Three,” recently at 
the Olympic. The results are about the same, 
a rathér ailing book and tinkling, mellifiuous 
score. 

Get these names: 

David Quixano, Jane Richardson, Edgar Nor- 
ton, Henry Short, Juliette Lange, Adele 
Boulais, Gertrude Alexander and Lou and Paul 
Murdock. Ever hear ’em before? Neither 
did we, except one or two of them. Where did 
Shaw and Johnstone get ’em? Principals are 
fine, but chorus still better. Look like Co-eds, 
fresh, demure, uncoryphee, home-sweet-home, 
meet-my-mother young women, the kind you 
have to be introduced to; chaperoned. Girls 
in Comstock-Gest shows are brazen by com- 
parison. 

Action of piece is Marabella, Spain, either 
before, after or during the war. Heroine is 

*Santa (sounds like old man with whiskers, 
but that’s only to fool you). Gets pinched for 


In this case the angel was an oil speculator 
named Harold Bucher. “When B. D. Berg’s 
shoe-string ran out, one Jed Flanagan inter- 
ested Bucher in the production. Will Morrisey, 
who had turned over his lease on the Play- 
house for an interest in the piece, had de- 
parted for New York with “The Overseas 
Revue.”’ 

When the hectic structure became too acute 
in its complications for Berg, he underwent 
a physical breakdown and betook himself to a 
hospital, where he stayed until Bucher came 
across with the bankroll. At this point his 
recovery was rapid, and he appeared at the 
rehearsals once more. 


The piece opened Thursday night, May 22. 
On the night previous the company under- 
went what was called a dress rehearsal. Gil 
Brown, who had come on from New York on 
an 8. QO. S. call, worked like a trojan to whip 
the mess into shape, but it was more than 
human enterprise could accomplish. 


There was no scenery Wednesday night, with 
the opening set for Thursday night, after 
numerous postponements. Many of the props 
were missing. Cues were not fixed. Orchestra- 
tions were being pencil-changed. Entrances 
were mixed, the chorus was ragged, the prin- 
cipals floundered and hysteria ruled. The tired 
company worked until seven o'clock in the 
morning, slept a few ragged hours, and came 
back for more work. 

The opening was a calamity. The curtain 
didn’t rise until 8:50, and it didn’t descend 
until a few minutes before midnight. ‘ Half 
the house walked out before the piece had 
progressed half way. The other half witnessed 
a wake, not a premiere. 

There is nobody to blame for the book, 
there being no book. Little Joe Burrowes and 
Al Brown wrote the music and lyrics. They 
did as well as they could under the circum- 
stances, but they were writing to a fall. 


Morton and Moore undertook the main 
comedy action of the revue. Because of the 
lack of directorial management, they were 
permitted to do too much work in the piece. 
They were on the stage most of the time, and 
as a result all their bits were underdone, al- 
though they worked like trojans. The team is 
an able one. Morton is really a funny come- 
dian and a good man for travesty. But the 
eleventh-hour manner in which the material 
was gotten put the kibosh on their efforts. 


Lydia Barry, always a good vaudeville single, 
suffered with the rest in the offering of her 


speciality. It was badly placed. The morale 
of the audience had been shattered by the 
uncraftsmanlike manner in which the show 


had been progressing. Miss Barry tried hard, 

worked well, but went under with the ship. 
Bobby Folsom contributed pep and harmony 

to the doings. Folsom is a clever girl, and 


the nearest thing to a hand that came in the 
show was received by her when she sang 
‘““Wibbledy-Wobbledy.” Paul Rahn was a good- 
looking, well-mannered, pleasant-voiced juven- 
ile. If the show did nothing else for him, it 
demonstrated to other producers that Rahn 
can fit into the juvenile role of any $2 pro- 
duction and get away with it nicely. 


Irene Williams, demure and serene, with a 
quiet but impressive and endearing personality, 
a low-pitched but beautiful voice, struggled 
along. Her appearance and personality, at- 
tractive as they are, were not enough to 
conquer the lack of anything worth while to 
do. Al Fields, able and tried comedian, an- 
nounced the doings in the make-up aft a cop, 
but his lines were unfunny and flat. It was 
another case of a ‘“‘good man gone wrong.” 


The chorus was young and pretty avd full of 
pep, but there was no synchronization of steps, 
and the dear things fell all over themselves. 
A Chinese couple were used. They had no 
business in the production, slowing sp the ac- 
tion and demonstrating that good vaudeville 
does not always make good revue. 

One of the real bets of the out#t, a 16-year 
old kid named Florence Gest, was taken out 
for no apparent reason. The youngster’s danc- 
ing shows promise of a great future, but she 
was not permitted to go on at the opening. 


Valerie Walker showed a fair voice and 
pleasing manner of dé ivery. 
he travesties on “Thé Riddle: Woman,” 
Scandal,” “Tillie” and ‘‘The Masquerader” 
might be screams with plenty of rehearsals 
and more attention to settings and less Morton 
and Moore. 

The show in its present shape hasn’t a 


chance. With plenty of proofreading, elimina- 
tions and additions and at least another week’s 
rehearsing it might stand a chance. 

But no matter what is done with it in its 
present form, and no matter what its financial 
destinies may be, it is not of the grade that 
should represent Chicago as a Chicago revue. 
Some day that revue will be produced. It will 
hit instantly and will become a Chicago in- 
stitution. 

Bucher, the good angel, demonstrated the 
opening night that he was a gentleman and a 
sport. There were no “squeals” from him— 
only a prophecy: 

“I have bought $10,000 worth of experi- 
ence. It has cost me that much to learn what 
not to do. My next try will be different. I 
intend to become a factor in the show busi- 
ness of Chicago. Watch me.” 

Good luck to him. Swing. 


LINCOLN, CHICAGO. 


Chicago, May 27. 

With two out of five acts shown recently off 
the big time for break-ins as new acts the 
Northwest hinterlanders got a good deal more 
than they were entitied to for their money, 
and at that failed to show any undue apprecia- 
tion. As a matter of fact, it is doubtful 
whether a house like the Lincoln, situated in a 
neighborhood of middle-class people who work 
during the day and permit themselves to have 
recreation during the conventional night hours, 
should run matinees even on Saturdays. 

The house on this occasion was frigid, not 
maliciously so, but more because there wasn’t 
a quorum. A hundred or two hundred people 
find it hard to give an ovation. 

Bicknell slung his mud and modeled his clay 
figures with venom and dispatch, and there 
was but a spatter of hand-clapping, where 
in the loop there wouiu have been a hand. 

Betty Eldred & Co. (man and woman) offered 
one of those ‘‘apple blossom time” things, with 
the demure girl and the barefoot farmer boy. 
The girl sang and the boy whistled. Their 
youth was a factor in getting the act over. 

Walter D. Fischer & Co. have an “exit- 
enter-exit’’ sketch entitled “Baby Bugs,” in 
which a couple of married couples cover a 
great deal of territory and spill a great many 
lines over a mixup of babies. The sketch is 
planed to the level of small-time audiences, 
and is hugely welcomed as a result. 

Arthur West & Co. (New Acts) followed, 
and Palfrey, Hall and Brown closed. Swing. 





MILLERSHIP IN WOOLFOLK SHOW. 
Chicago, May 27. 

Boyle Woolfolk has apparently been 
unsuccessful in signing up Edith Day 
for the lead woman in “Honeymoon 
Town,” which opens at the La Salle 
about June 8. It was announced that 
Florrie Millership will have that place. 

In addition to Bernard Granville, 
Roy Atwell, Fred Fraear and Jack 
Price Jones, the cast will include Helen 
Lynn, “Toots” Lanthier, Helen Bolton 
and Emily Gilbert. 


Gil Browne Likes Chicago. 
Chicago, May 27. 

Gil Browne, called in at the last mo- 
ment to fix up “You'll Like It,” an- 
nounces that he will remain in Chicago 
and offer his services as a producer 
and manager. He is arranging for a 
Chicago office, and said he would offe- 
a new Chicago production as his firsc 
fling. 
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CHICAGO OPERA PLANS. 
Chicago, May 27. 

‘The prospectus for the coming sea- 
son of Chicago Grand Opera lists a 
number of new singers and operas 
never before heard in Chicago. The 
new talent includes Dorothy Jardon, 
Evelyn Herbert, Nina Morgana, Flor- 
ence French, Dorothy Follis and Ger- 
maine Manny, sopranos; Mina Hager 
and Louise Harrison Slade, contraltos, 
and Tito Schipa and Edward Johnson, 
tenors. Operas new in Chicago that 
are in the inventory are Prokofieff’s 
“The Love for the Three Oranges,” De 
Koven’s “Rip Van Winkle,” Montemez- 
zis “Le Nave” (“The Ship”), Messa- 
ger’s “Madame Chrysantheme” and 
Puccini’s three short pieces, “Il Tab- 
arro” (“The Cloak”), “Sister Angelica” 
and “Gianni Schicchi.” The operas by 
Prokofieff and De Koven will be world 
premiers. 


ALOHA 0-WHOA! 


Chicago, May 27. 

Angy Volna, Hawaiian dancer, was 
named in a divorce bill filed this week 
in the circuit court by Mabelle F. Cor- 
ney against Peter C. Corney, also in 
vaudeville. When Corney and his wife 
lived at the Pontiac hotel in New York, 
the bill states, he overspoke himself 
when he mentioned that he had pre- 
viously occupied the room with a “won- 
derful hula dancer.” Mrs. Corney pays 
Miss Volna a tribute by saying “she is 
oe fake, but the real Hawaiian 
stuff.” 

Benjamin H. Ehrlich represents the 
wife. 


State-Lake Ventilating System. 
Chicago, May 27. 

Ernst Glanzburg, ventilation engi- 
neer, left for New York last week af- 
ter installing the most modern sys- 
tem in the world in the State-Lake 
Theatre. This was based on an en- 
tirely new method discovered after 
two years’ experimenting in the Pal- 
ace, New Orleans. 

The foul air is now sucked out of an 
exhaust system based on vacuum suc- 
tion, fresh air being let in from above 
in corresponding proportion. As a re- 
sult the New Orleans house will, for 


the first time, remain open all sum- 
mer, 


HERBERT WILL DIRECT. 
, Chicago, May 27. 
It is announced Victor Herbert will 
conduct the orchestra on the opening 
night of George W. Lederer’s produc- 
tion of “Angel Face” at the Colonial, 
June 8. 


Herbert wrote the musi¢ for the 
piece. 


ADA WANTS FIVE THOUSAND. 


Chicago, May 27. 

Harriet J. Whitman, of New York, 
known on the burlesque stage as Ada 
Henry, filed suit for $5,000 in the cir- 
cuit court this week against Jacob M. 
Rehm, of Chicago. The money is said 
to be due on notes given by Rehm as 
a “settlement” when, after following 
Miss Whitman from “city to city,” he 
finally married another. 


oo 


TICKET SPECULATING A CRIME. 


Paris, May 27. 

It is now a criminal offense to sell 
at a profit tickets for the subventioned 
theatres, State or Municipal. In the 
past, ticket brokers secured the best 
seats and retailed them on the crub 
outside. By a bill which now goes into 
effect this is illegal, but does not op- 
erate for private enterprises, the law 
only protecting “public entertainments 
subsidised from public funds to enable 
the people to enjoy intellectual enter- 
tainment at a reasonable price.” 


BLACKSTONE BOOKING PROGRAM. 


Chicago, May 27. 

The success of “Tillie” at this house 
has resulted in an arrangement be- 
tween the Blackstone management and 
George C. Tyler (producer of “Tillie”) 
to keep his attractions in the Black- 
stone throughout all of next season. 

Among the bookings to appear are 
George Arliss, who will open the forth- 
coming season in a series of new plays, 
of which one, written for Arliss by 
Louis Joseph Vance, is tentatively en- 
titled “Beau Revel.” He will also ap- 
pear in “Voltaire” and “Disraeli.” 

it is announced that Emily Stevens 
and Lynn Fontaine will appear at the 
house, Stevens in a new comedy by 
Harriet Ford and Harvey O'Higgins, 
entitled “On the Hiring Line,” and Fon- 
taine in a play by Richard Washburn 
Child and Porter Emerson Browne, 
entitled “Made of Money.” 


IN PARIS. 


(Continued from page 4) 

extra for dress, which signified she 
was to play the part of a “lady,” but 
the court evidently considered a ser- 
vant in these days can pay more than 
$20 for a robe, and the allowance for 
dress cut no ice. Mlle. Dehon has lost 
her case and must pay also costs of the 
suit. 

Trebor and Brigon will probably run 
the Theatre Antoine during the sum- 
mer. “The Taming of the Shrew” 
comes off end of May. 


Mme. Blanche Dufrene, a well-known 
actress, who held the lead in “La Dame 
aux Camelias” running at the Theatre 
Sarah Bernhardt, committed suicide by 
hanging herself from a curtain rod in 
her dressing room on May 12, just 
prior to the commencement of the 
piece. The audience had to be dis- 
missed and the house has been ciosed, 
some days. Mme. Dufrene often acted 
as understudy of Sarah Bernhardt. The 
cause of her suicide is depression and 
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Laurette Taylor, who swore when 
she last appeared at the Blackstone 
that she would never play the house 
again, is to be seen here next season, 
it is announced, under direction of 
Tyler. 


FRANCINE LARRIMORE ENGAGED. 


Chicago, May 27. 

It is widely reported hereabouts that 
Francine Larrimore, co-star in “Scan- 
dal,” is to marry young Townsend 
Netcher, prominent young loophound 
and owner of the Boston Store, one of 
Chicago’s great department stores. 

A blazing engagement ring on Miss 
Larrimore’s finger started the gossip, 
and to intimate friends Miss Larrimore 
admitted the talk was based on some 
sort of fact. 


Netcher left this week for California 
and Miss Larrimore has been pester- 
ing Walter Hast to send “Scandal” to 
the Pacific Coast for a run before tak- 
ing the show to New York. 








ERNIE YOUNG 
(Of Chicago) 


acute melancholia. She was noticed 
to be very irritable during the day of 
May 12, because a wig she was to wear 
in a new play displeased her. She 
evidently prepared her own death with 
care. Arriving early at the theatre, 
she placed the cord of her dressing 
gown around her neck, which she af- 
fixed to a hook over the window, while 
standing on a shair, and then kicked 
the chair from under herself. When 
her dresser entered she was dead. The 
deceased leaves two daughters who 
are studying for the law. 


M. Spinelly, the father of Mile. Spin- 
elly, the star of Volterra’s revue at 
the Casino de Paris, died last -week. 
The deceased was tne owner of a 
small moving picture hall at Colom- 
bes, a suburb of Paris. 


_ Paris Theatres.—Opera, Opera Com- 
ique, Comedie Francaise Odeon, re- 
pertoire; Gaite, Empire, Trianon clas- 
sical operetta. “Taming of the Shrew” 
(Antoine); “Cyrano de Bergerac” 
(Porte St. Martin); “Dame aux Came- 
lias” (Sarah Bernhardt); “Mme. la 
President” (Palais Royal); “Aladin” 
(Marigny); “Couche de la Mariee” 
(Athenee); “Rois des Palace” (Th. 
de Paris); “Hullo Charley,” “Earl 
and the Girl” (Apollo); “Greve des 
Femmes” (Renaissance); “Phi-Phi” 
(Bouffes); “Heritier du Bal Tabarin” 
(Cluny); “Dame de chez Maxim” (Sca- 
la); “Millions d’Oncle Sam” (Chatelet) ; 
“Folle Escapade” (Varietes); “Amour 
et Cinema” (Dejazet); “La Folle Nuit” 
(Edouard VII); “Beulemans a Mar- 
seille” (Arts); “Le Mari, la Femme et 


Amant” (Vaudeville); “l’Occident” 
(Ambigu); “Albert I.:” American 
troupe. 


Revues at Femina, Palace, Foles Ber- 
gere, Casino de Paris, Cigale, Capu- 


cines, Bouffes du Nord, Ba-Ta-Clan, 
Potiniere. 


Mrs. Woodrow Wilson paid a visit 
to the British Theatre Girls’ Home, 14 
Rue Duperre, Paris, and was much 
interested in the work being done by 
the Church in looking after English 
dancers there. The Home accommo- 
dates 50 and is full, about an additional 
150 girls coming in daily for their 
meals, They are all employed at the 
various music halls in this city. 


Chicago 
By Right 


By SWING 


e Importance of naming 3 show 
bs “a coated only to its selling’ 
possibilities. One must always a 
ber that the alert critics, should t ° 
piece be a flop, are waiting to gra 
the title as a cute lead for their obitu- 


aries. 

In the case of the Bucher-Berg revue, 
which opened at the Playhouse last 
Monday, for instance. The title was 
“You'll Like It.” Had the title been 
“Gaiety Girls,” or something nice and 
vague like that, the critics could have 
recorded its limitations per se. But 
with a title so brash as “You'll Like It, 
it gave them an opportunity of eking 
a vitriolic whimsy or two out of their 
notices. And these Chicago critics are 
not slow to take advantage. 


—_—— 


In the revue, Al Fields was a copper 
who acted as announcer, coming out 
between each scene and telling the 
audience what was coming next. One 
of the critics was heard to mumble his 
lead as he was leaving: “A policeman 
was present on the stage during the 
entire performance, but he never did 
his duty.” 

Bookings in psychological sequence 
are getting to be the regular thing in 
Chicago. This week at the Wilson 
Avenue Theatre, “Broken Threads. 
Next week, “A Stitch in Time.” 

Notice to Jimmie Henschel: If you 
report me to the American Federation 
of Musicians I shall be compelled to 
report you to the Chicago Guild of 
Critics. 

The world is sick My | heart 
conflict and fighting. ich probably 
explains why Ernie Young sold $28,000 
worth of tickets to the Willard-Jemp- 
sey fight this week. 

. 

One Night last week every seat at 
the Blackstone, where Patricia Collinge 
is playing in “Tillie,” was sold out. 





Whereas “Tillie” has been making his-- 


tory at the house, and playing to near- 
capacity every pecrerseea this was 
the first time that every seat in the 
house was gone. The management 
hunted around for an “S. R. O.” sign. 
There was none to be found. They in- 
quired finally of Mrs. Daly, the scrub- 
woman, who has been keeping the 
house spotless ever since it was built. 
“See if you can’t find an S. R. O. si 
around somewhere in the cellar,” said 
Arthur Esberg. “Maybe it’s in the 
storeroom,” suggested Walter McCloud. 
Mrs. Daly snickered bitterly. “We 
never had no S. R. O. sign here before,” 
she said. “All we ever needed was an 
S. O. S. sign.” So the management turn- 
ed in a rush order to the local Urban, 
and now the house has a brand new 
S. R. O. sign, done in dignified purple, 
and everybody is very proud. 
An Olympian Diary. 

Sunday, May 25.—Located Johnnie 
Conrad at last, connected with the St. 
Louis office of the Broadway Music 
Corporation. I should have known no- 
body but music men could have had 
enough nerve to sell an Olympian to 
an unsuspecting reporter. Got this 
short note from Johnnie: “See in 
Variety that some of your cylinders are 
missing me, and that one of the wheels 
spoke of me. Cheer up, old iconoclast. 
You'll find the Olie—I always used to 
call the Olympian Olie—very much like 
Jim Morton’s gags—improving with 
age. The Olympian is a great car. I’ve 
just bought a Buick. Your check paid 
half the bili. I shall always have a 


tender spot in my heart for you.” 
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Arthur West and Co. (2). 
Songs. 

14 Mins.; One. 

Lincoln, Chicago. 

Arthur West is the Stromberg of the 
Stromberg and Lerner act. recently 
at the Palace in a song and piano two- 
man act, both men having entertained 
the soldiers overseas, and both with 
uniforms. The team split, and Lernet's 
place in the act was taken by the “Co. 
in the new act, who is a pretty, small- 
voiced little girl who accompanies West 
(nee Stromberg) on the piano. The 
routine is pretty much the same as it 
was in the other turn. West, still in 
his uniform (now no reason for it), 
opens with “Ain’t Had No Loving for 
a Long, Long Time,” as in the old act, 
then sings “Oui, Oui, Marie,” follow- 
ing the old procedure. He exits while 
the girl sings “Friends” in a tiny but 
pieasant voice, comes back and sings 
“High Brown Babies Ball,” goes into 
some talk and then sings “My Gawd 
Ain’t That Enough.” West’s voice is 
resonant, his technique jazzy, his de- 
livery flip and fast, and over the heads 
of the small time audience. On the 
other hand his present material is 
hardly adequate for a big time act. 

Swing. 


Phil Baker. 

Musical Monologist. 

18 Mins.; One. 

American Roof. ; 
Phil Baker is still playing the piano 

accordeon, but he has framed up some- 

thing new with the assistance of a 

“nut,” who works from a stage box. 

The assistant sings two songs, one a 

Chinese number sung in “Yiddish” and 

recites “The Shooting of Dan Magrew,” 


to incidental music played by Baker.. 


Baker changes the accompaniment to 
“Strutters Ball” and the comic appar- 
ently overcome by the melody, finishes 
the internment of Dan to syncopation. 
Baker has an assured delivery, but 
should guard against carelessness. He 
tock the roof crowd for granted and 
they didn’t resent it, but another audi- 
ence might be antagonized into “the 
show me” attitude. The comic who 
helps out adds nearly fifty per cent. 
to the comedy value of the act, and the 
pair were the laughing hit of the bill. 


Cervo. 
Accordionist. 
‘14 Mins.; One. 


Ave. 


-- Cervo handicaps himself by the slow- 


est entrance music imaginable. That 
is easily remedied. He is a lot better 
than some piano accordionists, playing 
with skill, though he has not the per- 
sonality of the leaders. He opens with 
medley of Italian operatic airs, dis- 
playing (¢exterity in the manipulation 


of the piano-like keyboard. The bal- 


ance of the routine consists of popular 
numbers, some of which he_ rags. 
Withal he furnishes pleasant music. He 
drew an earned encore after ten min- 
utes, nicely playing two numbers in 
vogue, “Beautiful Ohio” and “Hindu- 
stan.” Easy for pop and maybe for 
better houses. bee. 


Sherwood. 
Cornettist. 

10 Mins.; One. 
Harlem O. H. 

Sherwood works in a light street 
suit, opening with a cornet solo, in- 
terripted by the orchestra. He goes 
into a song, “Meow,” but his delivery 
is faulty. He proceeds to render se- 
lections on two instruments, explain- 


_ «ing they are two ordinary cornets, he 


yPlaying two different parts with varia- 
tions. He also does some triple- 
tongueing. Sherwood is a good mus- 
ician, undoubtedly, but Sherwood as a 
vaudeville act is hardly strong enough 
to stand up, even in company of the 
ttype played at the Harlem O. H., and 
that runs far short of what used to 


, be called vaudeville. Wynn. 


“Was Darwin Right?” 
Trained Monk Act. 

10 Mins.; One (1); Full (14). 
23rd Street. 

This looks like another of those dwarf 
“monk” acts. The principal reason for 
it is the mariner in which the “trainer” 
handles the “chimps.” It is due to his 
manner of selling the turn that it does 
not get over to greater advantage. As 
it now stands it is a small time offering 
and that is all. The opening is in one, 
showing the exterior of a cafe with the 
trainer expelling one of the “chimps,” 
who is soused and finally calling the 
other one togged as a copper to “give 
him the bum’s rush.” Then the act 
goes to full stage and shows a living 
room with a little monk chained to the 
foot of it. In the bed is one of the 
“chimps” and the souse finally arrives 
home and there are a flock of props 


used for comedy which doesn’t get a 
laugh. The “wife-chimp” finally goes 


after the “old man” for his souse with 
a boxing match to close. For an en- 
core a shimmy bit is done. Here is a 
real chance to work out a mystifying 
turn, but what is needed ‘is a little 
study of the real chimps as to action 
and the exercising of showman-sales- 
manship on the part of the trainer, 
otherwise it will get over the small 
time about once around. Fred. 


H. G. Woodward & Co. (2). 
“The Crisis” (Playlet). 

15 Mins.; Full Stage. 

Fifth Ave. 

The scene is that. of a lawyer’s of- 
fice, said barrister being an ex-judge. 
Enter man and wife. They want a sep- 
aration, but right off the reel no one 
could miss guessing the finish. The 
couple have been married for twelve 
years. A year ago they had lost a 
ten-year-old son. A letter to the wife 
from a friend of the husband has 
roused his ire, he jumping at conclu- 
sions without waiting for a simple ex- 
planation. They tell the judge he is 
to draw up the papers and their prop- 
erty is to be equally divided. That part 
is easy with regard to the money the 
pair have saved and the sale of their 
home. But there comes up the prob- 
lem of how to divide the grave. That 
is a sombre point, but Mr. Woodward 
turns most of it to comedy. The mat- 
ter of the grave is dealt with entirely 
too much and it is bound to reflect sad 
memories to at least a portion of any 
audience. The judge in painting a 
word picture of the life of the couple’s 
lost child brings them to a realization 
of their present folly and the finish 
finds them in each other’s arms. The 
playlet is actionless and talky in spite 
of Mr. Woodward’s efforts and its ap- 
peal can be for three a day 7, 

ee. 


The Braminos. 
Comedy Musical. 

12 Mins.; Full Stage. 
Harlem O. H. 

Two men doing a novelty musical 
act that calls for attention because of 
its originality in construction. They 
work in whiteface with a rather ex- 
treme wardrobe and gather musical 
notes from their gloves, canes, a card 
table, bottles and bells, the finale be- 
ing particularly well arranged, one do- 
ing an old dame and the other in male 
attire making love a la pantomime with 
musical accompaniment coming from 
the various portions of their dress. It’s 
a good opening act because of its novel 
proportions, carries a bit of good com- 
edy and is well delivered. Wynn. 
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Clay Crouch (1). 
Songs and Talk. 
16 Mins.; One. 
Empress, Chicago. 


Until about a month ago Clay Crouch 
assisted George LeMaire in his act, 
the team making their last appearance 
together at the State-Lake. In his 
single Crouch works in blackface in 
comedy Tommy Atkins uniform, open- 
ing with the song that Ann Penning- 
ton made famous at Lou Houseman’s 
testimonial—“I’m a Jazz Baby.” Crouch 
then goes into his talk, directing it to 
the audience through the orchestra 
leader, using some reliable old-timers, 
dragging in plenty of the tried and 
true hoakum, intermingling his nigger 
stuff with an occasional Yiddish phrase, 
which is a trait that appears somehow 
to be part of every blackface act today. 
After about eight minutes of talk he 
closes with “Alcoholic Blues,” render- 
ed with spirit and gusto. Crouch went 
big, more on personality than material, 
his general delivery being on the style 
of Jolson, only, of course, not quite. 

Swing, 


Frances Dougherty. 
Songs. 


14 Mins; One (Special Curtain). 
58th Street. 


When caught about a month ago, 
Miss Dougherty (if memory serves 
right) was a very, very mediocre two 
spot, small time single. Miss Dough- 
erty’s present turn will do as a wel- 
come addition in a featured spot on the 
smaller big time. Although still re- 
taining the Erinesque special curtain 
in “one,” before which clad in green 
she offered an Irish number, her rou- 
tine has been completely rearranged. 
The only fault lies in the long waits 
between numbers while she is making 
her costume changes. It would be wise 
for her to add someone else to her 
company, a piano accompanist for in- 
stance, who could while away the time 
with the inevitable piano solo. The 
wait between her “music” and Scotch 
numbers was particularly tedious, the 
orchestra repeating the number twice, 
including four chorus repetitions. Miss 
Dougherty concludes with an “allied 
victory ball” number, which is an ex- 
cuse for some stepping dressed in al- 
most full length tights. She makes a 
good appearance, and scored. 

_—_—_—_—_— 
Calvin and Thornton. 
Songs and Dances. 
12 Mins.; One (Special). 
23rd Street. 


All to the small time is the verdict 
regarding this pair. It is a man and 
woman team, either of whom can either 
sing or dance and the man pulls the 
now supposed to be defunct “uke” for 
a couple of numbers. The laugh punch 
of the act is the “blue print” of the 
bungalow and the tearing out of the 
spare rooms from the plan when it is 
mentioned as a possible berth for 
mother-in-law. Small time. Fred. 


Sam Yee Troupe (5). 
Oriental Novelty. 


15 Mins.; Four (Special Chinese Hang-. 


ings). 
58th Street. 


n 


This act looks like a oircus affair 
with their hair suspension stunts, as: 


they swing in pendulum fashion, the 
turn concluding with one of the men 
sliding down a wire from the gallery 
to the stage, a loop in his hair catch- 
ing on the wire. The rest of the rou- 
tine embraces some corking contortion- 
ist stunts by a young “kid,” not more 
than fourteen who seems to have the 
poise and confidence of a thorough 
showman. Firebrand juggling and 
globe whirling complete the turn. 
Makes a good closing novelty on the 
precem time, with chances for the big 
ime. 





sl 


Wilfred Clarke and Co. (3). 
“His Reel Trouble.” 

15 Mins.; Full Stage (Interior). 
Fifth Ave. 


Wilfred Clarke and a company of 
three players, two women and a man, 
are presenting a farcical playlet that, 
while it is highly improbable, is never- 
theless amusing enough to play the 
small big timers and the out-of-town 
houses. The performance at the Fifth 
Ave. last Thursday night indicated a 
lack of. sufficient preparation. The 
laughs were not located as yet from 
all appearances and the action was de- 
cidedly uneven. It is the story of a 
jealous husband who has been out West. 
A former pal also away returns and 
phones the house. The pal then re- 
ceives from the wife the first intima- 
tion that a wedding has taken place. 
Later the husband arrives. The feurth 
members of the company is the bride- 
to-be of the pal. The wife is a movie 
bug, but hubby won’t take her to 
see the pictures. The reason is that 
he has been playing heroics in a com- 
edy with a swell blonde. The blonde 
happens to be the gal the pal is en- 
gaged to. Hubby is afraid wifey will 
catch the picture showing his escapade. 
It was double feature day at the Air- 
drum across from their house; the bill 
was “The Naughty Husband” (the pic- 
ture in which hubby did his cutting 
up) and also “The Garden of Eden.” 
In the latter wifey also had her fling 
at the movies and, as she played Eve, 
everyone saw her for “ten cents in a 
fig leaf.” The finish, after everyone is 
forgiven for having appeared before 
the camera, is a fadeout in a clutch 
with a movie recitation. It is not a 
reel feature that every exhibitor will 
want to play. Fred. 


Slayman, Curzon and Adeldon. 
Piano and Songs. 

12 Mins., One. 

Harlem O. H. 


Three men and a piano. They sing, 
singly, doubly and all together, the 
tenor, built on the “Fatty” Arbuckle 
plan, going in for comedy numbers 
while the bass cuckoos the inevitable 
“Deep Blue Sea” specie of solo. The 
harmony is reasonably good and the 
three register well individually, but 
their repertoire needs renovating. The 
turn is poorly staged, the entrance be- 
ing rather dull, likewise the exit. They 
need some stage direction and some 
songs. The vocal value is there and 
this carried them through in the in- 
itial spot at the Harlem house. With 
some improvement this trio may con- 
nect, but not as yet. Wynn. 





Harkins & McClay. 
Song and Dance. 
13 Mins.; One. 

S8th Street. 


Two boys in dress suits open with a 
“sunshine-Kentucky-home” song, which 
while two years old is not well known 
and affords good opportunity for har- 
mony. The double dance that follows 
should go out, as it is not in keeping 
with Harkins’ adipose build, though it 
may be a great weight reducer. The 
rest of their routine was telling. Mc- 
Clay’s voice does not sound to be suf- 
ficiently cultured for his number, once 
breaking completely, at other times 
striking many harsh notes. They de- 


serve a better spot on the smaller big 
‘time. ‘ 





‘Marcus and Gold. 
Singing and Crossfire. 
14 Mins.; One. 


Jefferson. 


Two men, straight and Yiddish “nut” 
comedian. Usual singing and cross- 
talk. “Nut” sits in the audience part 
of the act. He also has a funny fall 
when struck by the straight man. Good 
hree-a-dayere. Jolo. 
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Bender and Mechaz. : 
Dancing, Comedy and Acrobatics. 
16 Mins.; One. 

Fifth Ave. 

Dave Bender was formerly, of Regal 
and Bender and when the turn split 
upon Bender entering the service, Re- 
gal re-teamed and went west with the 
same routine. Bender now released 
has doubled with the agile Meehan, 
and this pair is also using the rou- 
tine which aims for versatility. Both 
members of the original team are 
claiming ownership. The turn starts off 
with a humpty-dumpty song bit, going 
into dancing comedy and acrobatics. 
Some of the stepping is clever, a 
loose specialty by Meehan being espe- 
cially good. Bender gets into the step- 
ping too and handles the comedy end 
of the turn. The finish has Bender 
in the air on ropes catching his part- 
ner first with a feet to hands stunt and 
finally a feet to feet leap. There may 
be some changes, but the act is prac- 
tically the same as Regal and Bender 
and the bilfing “Drop Us a Line” is 
used. The present pair should make 
the better bookings. Ibee. 


Nancy Boyer and Co. (4). 
Comedy Sketch. 
21 Mins.; Parlor. 
American Roof. 

A Quaker maid has been to Philadel- 
phia selling subscriptions for Father’s 
Mission House. She returns with a 
worldly lover and a yen to shimmie 
and blow the old home. Her mother 
was a dancer and the old gent’s scheme 
of existence killed her, etc. The lover 
is the juvenile and has a nervous 
jerky delivery that seemed to amuse 
the gallery. The day of the far fetched 
inconsistent comedy sketch has passed 
if a soft audience like the roof mob 
won't laugh. The laughs are built 
around the contrast betwen Priscilla’s 
acquired worldliness and the old fash- 
ioned Quakerish ideas of her father 
and grandmother. Edgar Allan Wolf 
is credited with authorship, but the 
credit belongs to the salesman. 


Mary Haynes and Co. (1). 
Songs and Piano. 

15 Mins.; One. 

Fifth Ave. 

Mary Haynes is offering a character 
singing turn with a girl at the piano. 
Her two opening numbers look like 
special material, but they did not get 
her very far. Her first wallop was de- 
livered when she presented a rather 
indifferent imitation of Jimmy Hussey. 
After this the accompanist sings a 
Dixie song. The closing number was 
Miss Hayrres offering another imper- 
sonation, this time of Esther Walker 
of the Winter Garden in “Sahara.” On 
early she will get by. . Pred, 





6 Mins.; Full. 
Auduben. 

The Geni Trio is a female combina- 
tion that might do for a small time 
opening act. Two of the girls are 
young in appearance. They employ a 
specially constructed apparatus covered 
with purple velvet while the costumes 
are pink silk and abbreviated. The 
act in general takes up very little time 
and is far from entertaining, consider- 
ing the ability of other competitors. 


Rives and Roberts. 
Dancing-and Singing. 
8 Mins.; Full Stage. 
Jefferson. 

Apparently a classy mixed couple, 
doing different kinds of stepping. Open 
with a tennis dance, man does a song 
to permit change of costume; “girl” 
does the Frisco Twirl; the pair do a 
hopping waltz with kicks and pirou- 
ettes; a fast one-step to Mazurka 
tempo, after which the “female” re- 
moves her wig, disclosing a man, hav- 
ing completely fooled the audience. 
Very neat act. Would do well on any 
bill, Jol. 
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Oliver and Olp. 


“Perpetual Sunshine” (Comedy Playlet). 
16 Mins.; Full Stage. 
23rd Street. 


Clarence Oliver and Georgia Olp 
were out before with “Discontent.” The 
present playlet was written by Mattie 
Keane and Leo L. Weil. The action 
takes place in an exterior, the scene 
supposed to be the rear of a cottage 
from which the youthful couple have 
been dispossessed. There possessions 
are heaped about. On one side is her 
“stuff,” and it isn’t bad looking, and 
opposite is hubby’s, including a scarred 
metal bed of regulation size. Wifie has 
a bed with her belongings, but it is a 
neat single affair. When he draws at- 
tention to the disparity in the beds, 
she replies that they ought to be twin 
beds, because she bought them in the 
same second hand store. The dispos- 
sessing is all a frame by the husband, 
whose idea is to bring his spouse to a 
sense of responsibility. She believes 
that he has pawned her wedding ring 
to buy booze and that they haven’t a 
cent. Hubby finally explains it all and 
she promises to be good. A thunder 
storm comes up, but when the pair try 
to get under cover they find the door 
locked, and with night coming on they 
decide to go to bed. The turn here 
looked as though an outdoor bedroom 
farce was the answer. But just as the 
rain starts pouring down, she gets 
into her and he into his bed. Real 
water is used for the rain effect, giv- 
ing the playlet a good finish, but it 
needs strengthening in the earlier min- 
utes. It should be able to register 
these days when dispossessing is a 
lively topic. Ibee. 


Robert and De Mont. 
Dances. 

9 Mins.; One. 

Fifth Ave. 

The routine is that of acrobatic danc- 
ing with the woman of the duo special- 
izing in somersaults. The man opens 
with a song, the woman joining for a 
neat duet dance. During a change the 
man offers an eccentric comedy num- 
ber. Follows the girl’s specialty with 
its twisting somersaults. The turn 
opens in “two” and finishes in “one,” 
the final stunt done by the man who 
whirls upon one knee using a pad. 
This same stunt was used in an acro- 
batic act known as the Robert De 
Mont Trio. It is possible that the 
present turn was formerly of the trio. 
The billing and the well muscled arms 


of the woman lend that impression. 


Good for pop. Ibee. 


Leonard and Sherwood. 
Hebrew Comedians. 

14 Mins.; One. 
American Roof. 

Leonard and Sherwood are a two 
man team witha good idea that is dis- 
counted by some useless dialogue. As 
father and son they look very much 
in character, but the talk in which they 
depend on ancient material such as 
“he granulated from college” and “stiff- 
ticket” overcomes ‘the favorable ap- 
pearance made at their entrance. For 
a finish they are using a song long 
since released and a “Gazotski” dance. 
With the present material they are 
early small timers. 


Frank Shields. 

Lariat Twirler. 

8 Mins.; Full Stage; One. 
Jefferson. 

Mr. Shields played an extended en- 
gagement at the Palais Royal, New 
York. Dressed as a cowpuncher and 
chattering continuously, he does a buck 
dance while twirling the ropes, knots 
and unknots, twirls while balancing 
on a 3 ft. globe and finishes by bal- 
ancing on a 7-foot single ladder while 
circling a 75-foot rope, tumbling from 
the ladder to a front somersault. Good 
act of its kind, but not sufficient nov- 
elty for the big time. Jol. 


Sailor Burns. 
Talk and Songs. 
12 Mins., One. 
Harlem O. H. 


Burns wears a “Gob” suit with a first 
class machinist’s rating badge and a 
single gold chevron, denoting six 
months’ service on an armed vessel 
during war times. He opens with a 
comedy number and proceeds through 
a string of stories that have long since 
earned “hash marks.” He introduces 
a dialect “bit” in the rendition of a 
popular song and also gives an im- 
pression of an Englishman’s description 
of a base-ball game. Between trips he 
apparently brushed up on the material 
originated by one of the Hayden, Bor- 
den and Hayden act. For a finale he 
sings a “Movie” song, closing with 
a piece of business depicting an auditor 
at a picture show. Burns should se- 
lect something he can claim prior 
right to. His stories are timeworn, 
two of them being entirely out of 
place, to wit: the story of the Priest 
and the dying Hebrew and the cow and 
bull story. One is sacrilegious with- 
out question and the other fit only 
for a bar room. He is not an enter- 
tainer by some distance, though he 
may be a first class machinist. 

Wynn. 





“Girl in the Basket.” 
Songs. 

12 Mins.; Three. 
Audubon. 


“Girl in the Basket” is the title of 
an act, employing a single girl, of- 
fering a new way of delivery songs. 
Before a purple cyclorama she is 
seated atop a large basket in the mid- 
dle of a circle of roses. Following her 
first number, the stage is darkened, 
and the circle of roses illuminate. By 
the aid of a half a dozen stage hands 
and a long bar, she is gradually lifted, 
and projected into the orchestra. Con- 
tinuing her repertoire in this man- 
ner and at the same time distributing 
roses, she has a dainty little offering 
that can’t miss scoring. 


Harry Green. 
Blackfaced Monologist. 
11 Mins.; One. 
Jefferson. 


Harry Green, formerly of the team 
of Fenton and Green, is essaying black- 
face for the first time, other than as 
a member of the “Yip be Yaphankers.” 
He has a monolog broken by a song 
and an amusing trick of reading jokes 
apparently from a book and when one 
of them fails to register crosses it out 
with a huge pencil. When worked out 
a little more it will make an accept- 
able single turn. Jolo. 


Rome and Quinn. 
Songs and Dances. 
13 Mins.; One. 
Audubon. 

Rome and Quinn are a new combin- 
ation and should prove a good attrac- 
tion on any big-small time bill. Rome 
was formerly identified in vaudeville 
as Rome and Cox, and Quinn, has been 
recently discharged from the army, 
kaving been wounded in the Argonne 
sector. The two boys offer songs and 
dances, with Rome doing some very 
clever comical stepping. There is com- 
edy aplenty in the turn, which asset 
is very beneficial. . 


James “Fat” Thompson and Co. (1). 
“Camouflage.” 

13 Mins.; One (Special). 

Fifth Ave. 

Here is a real Keystone of a black- 
face comedy act. Thompson and his 
partner are a couple of house painters 
and the talk is all cross fire between 
them while they are on a painting job. 
The finish is a wire ordering “Fat” 
home as triplets have been born. The 
talk is full of laughs and the act will 
get over anywhere. Fred. 
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‘the crack of the whip the show sprints along 


, show was an extreme example of what 





An Australian whipcracker opens, and from 


in light and nimble numbers apropos to warm 
‘weather and the frivolous spirits of May. There 
isn’t an act of serious mien except the opener 
and closer, which always take themselves 
serious. If the Palace is the apotheosis of 
vaudeville, the concentrated acme of all that 
can be screened from the matter gathered of 
sieving the seven seas, then this bill was 
representative of Palace vaudeville in its 
swiftest mood, a music hall show of high 
voltage. Not a tear was shed, not a minor 
note was struck. “Zip” was the watchword. 
Jack Morrisey and company began it, fol- 
lowed by the Le Grohs, refined contortionists 
and panto comedians of the British school. 
So far so good. Then “Not Yet Marie,” a — 
two-dollar musical tab which called a spade 
a spade in its comedy, and lingerie underwear 
in its phraseology. It was double exposure in { 
chorus costuming, with the girls wearing 
every color, mostly flesh color, and the bald- 
heads seeing red. Frank Stammers wrote and — 
staged it in his very best Kolb and Dill style, 
and the central comic is a Lombardi’ type, © 
not limited. One of his gags was a whopper ~~ 
that will never get west of Buffalo. It has to 
do, of course, with a bed, being of the modern 
dramatic school. The act is gingery, pro- 
digally produced, amazingly rapidfire, and it 
earned five curtains in spite of an abrupt fin- 


+ 


ish which was the weekest comment in the 
routine. 
Moran and Mack, the blackface comedy 


demons, got the huge screams of the evening. 
They, too, hit a pace and laid to it, At the 
Palace, acts work. It wouldn't hurt a few of 
the New Yorkers to tour a trifle and see some 
of the same babies doing it in the sticks. Re- ~ 
verting to Moran and Mack, however, they 
got the laughs from the abdominal recesses 
and would have quit to a huge kick anywhere 
except where they did, on a weak piece of old 
business which retired them to one recall 
when they might have had six. 

Bessie Clayton and her dancing battery 
tore off a cracking homer to close the first 
inning. Bessie was all smiles. She knew the 
audience knew she was right. Bessie is @ 
big girl now, must be over twenty-on 
oh, how she can dance. Her ankles can take 
more punishment than Willard will get in 
Toledo. And the castaneting Cansinos made 
the Romans howl with pleasure. Blisa could © 
corrupt a saint when she does those tamale 
steps, and in long skirts, too, proving that it 
isn’t what you see as much as what you look 
for that makes the boys whoop. The blowoff 
here took half a dozen company calls, and 
Bessie had to do a few singles after that. 

Frisco followed the Salvation Army cam- 
paign and the instructive movies of the Lite- 7 
rary Digest. The editor of the Literary Digest 77 
probably never dreamt that his picked at eo 
terial would be followed by Friseo, but “oe 
was, and with great success. New York loves 
Frisco, as it does many things that com 
from Chicago, a feeling which every one if 
Chicago reciprocates, of course. Frisco hi 
some new angles. He now talks to his p 
by name, calling him “Hey Plant,” whk 
jibes with his sense of humor. He is a 
dancing wit, this lad. Loretta McDermott — 
now sings a song, as do the jazz-banders, and — 
for the end Frisco comes on in a cak 
overcoat and pearl colored hat for a 
getaway. They made him make «8 sp 
No denying it this time, the kid has 
and he should give a thought to Bre 
for Broadway likes his stuff. Alfred H 
Lewis rang up his acustomed epplause. ie 
is a keen and quanieg jester, and : 
many a deep string for his, living. — 
here, too. Ishikawa Brothers made it 
balanced show and Closed to ninety 
of the onlookers. 


RIVERSIDE. 
The season’s first swelter melted the } 
day matinee audience in atte ce and | 
preciation. It was a 1 house and unm: 
demonstrative. A 40-minute Salvation Arm: 
drive slowed up proceedings further. 
hearty spirit in front which has made y¥ 
deville what it is, the le’s fc 
amusement fare, was totally lacking, and 


onde 


fessionals can stand without the suppo 
seated amateurs. Only the fittest su 
and nobody lapped 3 any cream. 

The Three Daring Sisters came on and { 
away *. a omer — es. a bh 
people. arum had probably twice as ; 
Both are acts of skill and should stand 
for their spots. There being not 
audience to judge them by, they cannot DB 
judged. ee 

By the time Billy Halligan and the 7 
and-cream Dama Sykes entered for a ful 
stage sketch, most of the few who were com- 
ing had come. This pair suffered because of 
conditions, also because Dama was too far up= 
stage Caring most of the routine: When 
rt looks like Dama Sykes she should be 

rought as close to the eye as possible. She 
was made for close-ups. Her long seated 
straight work was disadvantaged by the re- 
mote position which she took and held for? 
many minutes when she should have contrived/ 
to sit down toward the curtain line. a 
talk proved nifty and breezy, but failed to getyam 
its full value because Halligan’s back was 805) | 
frequently to his fair partner instead of thi = 
work being concentrated and intimate at clos?” 
physical range down, centre; and the wholj 
mistake could be remedied by placing a chai? 
a few feet in and down. The finishing song” 
started well, but failed to bang over a snap 
per at the end, which the team needs for an™ 
applause suggestion. 

Following the long Salvation Army plea, 
Santos and Hayes had to battle. Since ther ™ 
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SHOW REVIEWS 








present comedy so easily visual, they had a 
better break than an ordinarily competent 
pair of artists would have enjoyed. They 
got the house midway in their run of laugh- 
ables and took the first recalls of the Dill 
three. 

Emma Carus followed, closing the first half 
Entering in a shimmering gown of pink, the 
eternal Emma unbelted the first of what 
proved an entirely new fund of material with 


the exception of her opening song and her 
Irish number Oh How She Can Dance’ was 
a corking vehicle for her own style of dan 
ing twists. Then she got Walter Leopold off 
the piano stool and went into eleven minutes 
of fiy discourse on peace, liquor, Willard, 
baseball and other timely topics This was 


broken up not less than ten times by ap- 
plause. Leopold came back and they did a 
unique baby ballad, starting comedy, finish- 
ing romantic, ideal for Emma’s voice. This 
was the high spot of the turn. A sweet little 
kitty number in which both went hunting all 
over the stage for a lost cat got good laughs. 
The apathetic audience asserted itself and 
brought Miss Carus back after the lights were 
down and the intermission was on, a tribute 
of no mean dimensions from that crowd. Miss 
Carus made a dignified and pretty speech with 
a punch and a laugh for au revoir, having un- 
qualifiedly taken the first honors of the pro- 
gram. 

Gruber and Adelina, with their perfectly 
trained horse, elephant and pony, everything 
groomed Ritz, opened the second chapter with 
distinction. The applause was not forth- 
coming at the end, however, and if 
women and children don’t applaud. that 
sort of acts it is not the fault of that sort 
of acts. Harry Mayo and Basil Lynn, their 
talk much pulled together and briskened since 
early in the season, next-to-closed with good 
attention throughout and strong applause on 
Mayo’s melodious ballading. 

The closing act, “Putting it Over,” was in- 
troduced by a speaker in civvies, who said 
all the boys had won honors for bravery; 
then they came out and most of them showea 
how brave they were. The female chorus work 
of the huskies was truly superlative in make- 
up, costuming and execution. The solos were 
not artistically great, but all held up their 
own, and the running fire of comedy pleased. 
Applause throughout two curtains at the fin- 
ish. Lait. 


KEITH’S PHILA. 


Philadelphia, May 27. 

It is some time since Gertrude Hoffmann 
depended entirely on herself to get her act 
over, but she is doing it this week and got 
away with it nicely before a well filled house 
Monday afternoon. We have seen the original 
“Miss Energetic’ do most of the stuff she 
is using this week on her previous visits here, 
although some have been labeled differently 
than her present program, so that Miss Hoff- 
mMann’s act is not considered new, but there 
fis always a lot due this tireless woman for 
her efforts to give her audience a whole lot 
for their money and this she is doing, as usual, 
The present offering is highly colored, with 
an abundance of light effects and the dressing 
in view of the audience, adds something to 
the picture. Her impersonation of Fannie 
Brice is funny, that of Bessie McCoy very 
good and her finish with the traps placed on 
the stage where everyone can see her working, 
is the best she has ever done here. It was 
; all good enough to gather a good-sized ap- 
meee hit for Miss Hoffmann and she came 
\} ick for a few extra bows and smiles. The 
sow went over in remarkably good shape 
4 the first matinee, despite the fact there 
Was a substitute act on the bill, one act had 
to work in house setting instead of its own 
special outfit and a miscue brought the cur- 
tain down right in the middle of a sketch. 
Julia Nash and C. H. O’Donnell were the 
victims of the latter trick, but everyone real- 
iged it was a slip of the stage and it did not 
hurt the sketch or its people in the least. 
As a matter of fact the sketeh, “Three G. M.” 
really zot all that was coming to it in the 
way of laughs and applause, excellent playing 
by the principals doing a lot for it. The 
story is somewhat worn—that of a drunk 
coming bome to mix it up with his talkative 
wife—and there is a lot of talk without much 
situation of business that is good for laughs. 
It went well, however, and fitted in nicely 
among all the singing and music. Ames 
and Winthrop put over one of the big applause 
hits of the show with their travesty bits. 
They worked in house sets, their own being 
delayed in transit, but al] their material hit 
the bull’s eye of success, and there were 
laughs and hands aplenty for everything they 
did, beginning with Ames’ appearance in gro- 
tesque make-up. His figure was in striking 
contrast to the plump knee effect displayed 
by his clever partner. Jim and Betty Morgan 
substituted for Sinclair and Gasper. It was 
explained that the Morgans were the original 
entry, but were supposed to have ciosed with 
a show and Sinclair and Gasper booked in 
late in the week. The Morgans, however, 
did not accept the show offer and the change 
Was made bringing them into their original 
- place. They did very nicely with their songs 
‘and jazzy music. Jim is still ragging his 
‘ivioliu selections and Miss Morgan does her 
Jyhree songs besides wearing three attractive 
It owns. Frank Crumit was also placed in the 
Git class with his nifty songs and stories. 
tthe young man has some good numbers and 
tk corking way of delivering them with the 
pid of guitar and uke, his quiet manner of 
singing and talking along with a most pleasing 
personality, winning his audience easily and 
holding them. Sidney Phillips had no easy 
tak following the showy Hoffmann act, but 
did very well in the next-to-closing spot, his 








specie. 


songs going exceptionally well. The Vivians 
gave the show a rather better start than 
usual, their clever handling of the rifle, with 
some war talk mixed in hitting a mark of 
favor, and they closed very big. Julia Curtis 
was also a hit with her trick singing and 
voice imitations She is a classy girl in her 
style of delivering imitations and has worked 
out a decidedly entertaining single turn. 
Prosper and Maret played to the usual Mon- 
day walkout here, but those who watched 


their clean-cut hand and strength tricks 
found plenty to applaud for the boys have a 
very good routine of tricks and do them all 
well, The management has the entire house 


in summer attire for the first time this week 
and it is not only the coolest theatre in town, 
but the coolest looking and most comfortable 
place in the city to enjoy a show. 


FIFTH AVENUE. 


Signs of the coming of regular summer 
around the 28th street corner Monday night. 
The crowd was late getting in, and though 
there was good attendance finally attained, it 
was not as big as the heavy winter and spring 
houses. And the bunch in front was loggy. 
True, it was warm; just the same the show 
wasn’t there. It was shy on songs and more 
so on laughs. 

The extended Salvation Army drive came 
in the midst of the eight-act bill. ‘Folks’ 
kicked in heartily, but the collecting stunt al- 
most ruined proceedings, for it was a dull 
interval. The speaker who alluded to him- 
self as “that fat guy being in again,’’ apolo- 
gized for his presence. He said that it would 
be the last drive, positively the last—this 
month. The speaker remarked there really 
were too many drives, but the theatres were 
the only real places for them. This he at- 
tempted to prove by saying that the various 
loans and things resulted in subscriptions te 
the total of seven billions of dollars being 
obtained in the theatres. Someone must have 
tipped the heavyweight off wrong, for the ap- 
proximate total for the five Liberty Loans in 
the theatres was figured at something under 
$500,000 ,000. 

Robert and DeMont opened the show (New 
Acts) with another new turn on second, Cervo, 
an accordionist (New Acts), only to be suc- 
ceeded by a talky sketch, “The Crisis’’ (New 
Acts), 

Frances Kennedy, the smile girl from Chi- 
cago, then supplied a breath of fresh air 
with her song-talkalog. Miss Kennedy was 
suffering with a bad throat apparently and 
did more in a chatting way than with song 
numbers. Her poker bit was the brightest 
thing in the going thus far and it won the 
first laughs. She concluded with a Salvation 
Army number which sounded new and was in 
probably to start the drive which followed her 
turn. 

Bender and Meehan (New Acts) took up the 
ends of frayed proceedings with a versatile 
routine that managed to start a little some- 
thing. Whipple-Houston and Co., in ‘“‘Shoes,”’ 
was sixth. It is a good piece of property, a 
novelty skit that has considerably improved 
over its initial showing, but misses being big 
time. It may be that having shoes symbolize 
happiness, success and trouble may not fully 
appeal on the stage. Yet shoes often do 
indicate those same things in life. The turn’s 
leading melody, “I’ve Got a Good Job Now,” is 
catchy and well delivered by the man of the 
duo. 

Bert Swor was on next to closing with the 
going anything but soft. Bert may have intro- 
duced some new material in his monolog, 
which may account for portions which didn’t 
get over very well. The laugh-getters were 
in that section which he used formerly, but 
the number of laughs registered was away off 
from Swor’s usual score. 

The brilliantly adorned Asahi Troupe closed 
the show and with ease held that portion of 
the house which had not already walked. 
The Japs are excellent showmen, and their 
varied routine stood out like a beacon light 
even in the late spot. Tbee. 


HARLEM 0. H. 


The sudden arrival of midsummer weather 
seriously crimped the conventional capacity 
attendance at the Harlem Opera House Mon- 
day night and, despite the added promise of 
try-out acts, a tasty morsel for the Harlemites, 
the gathering Monday night showed many 
vacant cushions. The show proper was hardly 
up to the average speed of Goldie’s best efforts 
either there being @ trifle too many musical 
acts to augur well’ for variety. And that 
individual, sitting in a stage box, had a won- 
derful opportunity to study vaudeville as it 
is and as it used to be, but with Goldie’s lim- 
ited market, limited expense list and limited 
opportunities of promise, it is doubtful if the 
supply could be better regulated. 

King and Brown, a pair of one legged gym- 
nasts were probably first on the regular pro- 
gram, preceded by a trio of extra specialties 
who came for the day only. This combination 
is well mated, have a rattling good line of 
ground and pedestal work and a fair portion 
of comedy. They found it comparatively easy 
to score a bull’s eye. 

A ballad singer cuckoed ‘‘You’re Making a 
Miser of Me,” with moving illustration of 
the subjects, the song doing far better than 
the picture, it being one of Ernest Ball’s 
‘ate compositions. The singer encored a 
chorus or two and left the house calling for 
more. 

Dunlay and Merrill, man and woman, have 
a style of their own, an opening pun originally 
introduced, but long since discarded by Dooley 
and Sales anent the English Peer and the 
American dock, but otherwise have some good, 
fast, laugh gathering material of nonsensical 
The man has a breezy delivery and 


his partner looks good in a “‘vampish” attire, 
so suggested principally by her mode of hair 
dress. It’s a good conversational specialty. 

Ritchy Craig, his saxophone and phonograph, 
but without his chin piece, eked out a string 
of laughs with the ‘“‘I got another job now” 
collection of wheezes. The ‘“‘climate’’ routine, 
popular in Ritchie’s childhood seems to still 
have a laugh kick on the modern small time 
patrons. Much of his talk is talk and nothing 
else, pointless and laughless. 

Nan Hewins and Co. still continues to be- 


come engaged to her maie partner three or 
four times daily, but the skit, set in a hotel 
bedroom, carries many laughable angles It 


has small time value despite its age and 
around New York can fill in the sketch spot 
nicely on bills of the H. O. H. grade 

Sol Levey begged with success for the Sal- 
vation Army fund, the baskets being liberally 
filled with small coins. Harvey, Haney and 
Grace with a musical skit, have some fairly 
good material to introduce their talent, the 
trio consisting of two men and a woman, one 
doing blackface with little or no dialogue. 
A special drop is carried, giving the turn 
atmosphere. 

Charles Lawlor and Daughters included a 
new song in their routine, an Irish number 
that seemed to lack the ‘‘kick” carried by it 
predecessor. The closing number, Lawlor’s 
masterpiece, ‘‘Sidewalks of New York’’ awak- 
ened memories in many present and the trio 
captured the evening’s honors. 

Oscar Lorraine came next with Howard’s 
Ponies closing, the audience continually ex- 
iting during both specialties, for it was warm 
and the show was long. Wynn. 





23RD STREET. 


Just a small time show without any great 
class, and the three acts that were in the cen- 
ter of a seven-act bill walked away with all 
of the honors. They were acts that have been 
working for some little time, and the routines 
were so set all the laughs were copped in good 
shape. 

Manager Duffy has inaugurated a Friday 
night dancing contest at this house and is 
offering a $10 prize to the best couple doing 
the modern stuff, with the audience to act as 
the judge. 

In addition to the regular seven acts there 
was a combination of “Topics of the Day” and 
Kinograms to open the show, and the closer 
was a Henry Walthall feature, entitled 
“Modern Husbands.” 

The first two acts of the vaudeville section 
were new. The opener was entitled ‘Was 
Darwin Right?” (New Acts), and had what 
looked like a couple of dwarfs doing the 
“monk” stuff. It was followed by Calvin and 
Thornton (New Acts), a singing and dancing 
pair who carry a special drop but who do not 
look as though they were even speedy enough 
for small time. 

John T. Kelly and Co. in “A Game of Con,” 
with Kelly playing the old tad contractor who 
is fleeced by the young pair of schemers, was 
the first laugh getter of the bill. The act, 
though old in style and plot and with the 
younger man rather weak, was, nevertheless, a’ 
it with the house. 

After Kelly started things Dennis Chabot 
came along with his combination of piano and 
violin playing and also cleaned up at the finish 
with his ‘Over There” request gag. The early 
part of the act while getting by, did not set 
the world afire, and Chabot is a much better 
pianist then he is a bow manipulator. 

McDevitt, Kelly and Lucey stepped right in 
and pulled the comedy wallop of the evening. 
After they finished Ward and Wilson came 
along with their audience act that has a 
couple of real rough ones in it. One of them 
was the old one about “send me abroad” and 
“send me a ‘broad.’”’ This being followed up 
with the grass widow gag with all the “‘little 
lawn mower” and “grass hopper’ frills. This 
— let the act get by as polite vaude- 
ville. 

Robert Dohn and Co. was the closing attrac- 
tion. Dohn is juggling cannon balls and has a 
dwarf that looks as though he was one of the 
old Boganny troupe as an assistant. Fred. 


AMERICAN ROOF. 


The Roofites got seated so quietly Monday 
night that a mouse in row G was seen to go 
back stage unhurriediy. This’ may be the 
fabled rodent who watches the show on Mon- 
days then goes back stage and dines on the 
greasepaint of the acts he doesn’t approve. 
He had disappeared when the Hennings op- 
ened with their club, hat and ball juggling. 
They work fast with a commendable lack 
of stalling. Leonard and Sherwood (New 
Acts) were second followed by Mabel Whit- 
man and Dixie Boys. The dark comic pulls 
laughs at the dancing finale when he does a 
leg shiver. A girl recalled ‘“Bussie’’ Walker 
with a song and dance resembling Rert Will- 
iam’s old partner’s methods. O’Connor and 
Dixon were next and they got a _ reception 
from the regulars. The act retains the same 
frame-up as before. O’Conner has been work- 
ing with Amiel Subers, but he and Dixon 
seem better teamed. The inspection with Dixon 
handling a hump-backed rifle went big with 
the service men _ present. They were the 
laughing hit of the first half. The Kuma Four, 
a Japanese magic act, featuring cabinet illu- 
sions, had the closing intermission spot. The 
little Jap girl sang a song about herself and 
used perfect English. The closing trick is 
producing a large green flag from a vase and 
making a quick costume change behind it to 
bow clad all in white. The act held interest. 

The Three Robins, a straight singing turn 
had tough going. Their repertoire consists 
of triple duet and single selections with a 
leaning toward the classical. _It takes excep- 





tional vocalizing to put an act of this nature 
over nowadays and this trio are only fair 
vocalists. Nancy Boyer and Co. (New Acts) 
next, followed by Phil Baker, assisted by Jojo 
(New Acts). Nettie Carroll and Co., with a 
fast routing of wire stunts, closed. 
58TH STREET. 

The warm weather had a telling effect on 
the house last Monday, the attendance being 
far from capacity, as is the rule there any 





evening Clyde Nelson & Co., the latter a 
winsome miss, opened the vaude. after the 
Kinogram’s new reel exhibition, with a com- 


edy routine of juggling and hokum. The chap 
may be Juggling Nelson, his hat changing 
bits suggesting the latter. If so, his present 
routine, though telling, is not as effective as 
the “juggling’’ boy’s turn. Harkins & McClay, 
Arthur J. Finn and Frances Dougherty, a 
triple brace of New Acts followed in the order 
named, 

Conrad & Mayo with clever specially written 
crossfire, scored the hit of the bill. Tracey 
and McBride, song and dance couple, took a 
forced encore to a silent house. The girl 
overdid her gesticulations and “nut” comedy. 
Their “tough” song and dance double number 


sent them off well The Sam Yee Troupe 
(New Acts) closed the bill with an Oriental 
revue. Bryant Washburn in “Something to 
Do,”’ closed the show. Abel. 


LAST HALF SHOWS. 


(May 22-25.) 


FIFTH AVENUE. 


During the last half the Salvation Army 
Drive, which lasted a half hour, was about 
as much an act as anything on the bill, with 
Patricola acting as an assistant to the speak- 
ing of the evening and the comedy which 
was gotten through the auctioning off of 
about a dozen bouquets. Other than that the 
show was a nice little affair of comedy and 
singing about equally divided. 

The news reel opened the show and Mabel 
Burke followed with a _ picture illustrated 
song entitled, “You're Making a Miser of 
Me,”’ to a fair applause return, 

The initial act of the program was Ciyde 
Nelson and Co. in a comedy juggling offering 
that started very slowly and did not get 
underway until the last two tricks. Nelson 
has comedy posibilities, but they are not 
properly put over right now to entitle him 
to big time consideration. On the small time, 
however, he ought to pass nicely. 


Ted Doner, with his combination of stepping 
and songs t er rather nicely in the second 
spot. His “‘'zaaginary Girl’ number, used 
to open, failed to land uptil he got to the 
stepping. The second song, “They All Raise 
The Devil,” started him in good shape, and 
from that point on, he had easy riding with 
the audience. One of the unusual things 


about Doner’s present act is that he has a 
number in which he “pans” the imitators of 
well known dancers, and then he goes right 
along and pulls a takeoff of himself. 

Wiifred. Clarke and Co. in “His Reel 
Trouble” (New Acts), got a number of laughs 
from the audience, but the action is just a 
little forced at present, and the act will have 
to keep going a little while longer until all 
the laughs are really located and the action 
running smoothly. It is another of those 
in and out of door farcical offerings which 
Clarke usually presents. 

Patricola followed, and her first two numbers 
were not quite what is expected of her. The 
first, “The Loving Land of Jazz,’’ does not 
seem to be suited to her, and the second, “I'll 
Say He Does,” is a little rough for so finished 
an artiste. However, when she got down to 
“Mammy o’ Mine,” she landed the audience, 
and the violin work after that brought about 
sufficient applause to warrant the two encores 
offered. The audience wouldn’t let her get 
away until she gave.them that ‘dance’ song. 

James ‘Fat’? Thompson and Co. in ‘‘Cam- 
ouflage” (NeW Acts), and Mary Haynes and 
Co.,(New Acts), were the next two. 

Sidney Phillips, billed as haying Ernest 
Golden as an assistant. did a single and 
cleaned up with it. His first two numbers 
and a couple of war stories didn’t get him 
much, but with a recitation set to Sousa’s 
‘Stars and Stripes Forever’ melody, he went 
over with a bang. An imitation of Al. Jolson 
in ‘‘Rock-a-Bye’’ was sure fire, and “Blinkey 
Winkey Chinatown” as a coakie, closed strong. 
Winston’s Sea Lions and Diving Girls closed 


me S8°*" AMERICAN ROOF. 


The show at the roof was rather top heavy 
the last half, most of the honors going to 
the after intermission portion. The lower 
portion of the house was full, with the bal- 
cony a trifle light. The roof has a steady 
clientele and they are pretty soft for comedy. 
This was illustrated when Will Ward pulled 
the biggest laugh of the evening with “Don’t 
Give Your Right Name.’’ They laughed so 
loud it startled even an old campaigner like 
Ward. Another bit of dialogue in Ward’s 
act was the “love tablets,’ from burlesque. 
The roofers thought it excruciatingly funny. 

Cowboy Williams and Daisy opened in West- 
ern garb. Williams has a showy bunch of 
cannon ball juggling and gun twirling stunts, 
and the girl has some vocal ability. They 
spoil it by gabbing for comedy without 
registering a laugh. 

Keene and Foxworth, two colored “hoofers,” 
were second They do nothing unusual and 
are fair dancers. A double acrobatic dance 
at the finish was liked. 

Jean and Jacques, two contortionists, are 
next. They open in one, the man in an 
English outfit, with dialect that doesn’t match, 
following the girl. Then into three a bathing 
__(Continus d on page 65.) 
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ORPHEUM, SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco, May 27. 

Dancing and syncopated jazz dominated the 
nicely playing show which drew volumes of 
appreciation throughout. Honors were equally 
distributed, but it fell to Patricola and Myers 
to go through for a riot down next to closing. 
The fast clever dancing in the turn, heightened 
by Patricola’s irresistible “nut” antics turned 
the trick with the man’s work drawing 
screams of laughter. The pair are real favor- 
ites here. 

Blossom Seeley headlined, she attracting 
unusual attention not only through her gown 
creations, but also because of her dancing, of 
which she is doing more than before. With 
her clever male assistants she scored a sub- 
stantial hit, Bennie Fields making the indi- 
vidual score of the support. Fields had con- 
siderable talk, but it delivered plenty of real 
laughs. 

Lucille Cavanaugh, holding over, repeated 
her last week’s hit, closing the show. Miss 
Cavanaugh added a touch of shimmy which 
was a high light together with her supporting 
stepper, Mel Craig. The latter showed that 
the jazz artist calling himself Frisco is becom- 
ing recognized here, even though that individ- 
ual hasn't been seen here. Craig’s imitation of 
Frisco won big returns. 

Whitledge and Beckwith, employing two 
pianos, figured in the jazzy section of the bill. 
Whitledge scored individually with his raggy 
playing and the syncopated lyrical numbers 
he handled. 

Molly McIntyre & Co., in a romantic play- 
let by Lester Lonergan, a former Coast player, 
pleased despite the affected style. Withal, the 
sketch is up to Orpheum standard. Maud 
Earl and Co., with “The Vocal Verdict,” also 
held over and were received moderately in the 
opening spot. Reo and Helmar closed with a 
clever routine of balancing and strength feats. 

Jack Josephs. 


PANTAGES. 


San Francisco, May 27. 

Plenty of novelty in the Pan Show, but it 
lacked comedy. It seemed the only real laughs 
were delivered by “that narrow fellow’ 
Charles F. Semon, whose wholesome patter 
and novelty instrumental playing sent him 
off to a solid score. Colini’s Variety Dancers 
headlined with a versatile dancing routine 
that gathered speed as it proceeded to a strong 
finish which was an extended exhibition of 
Russian dancing. The male principal doing 
the revolving spin stood out from the others. 
The show opened nicely with a shooting act 
“The Bullet Proo> Lady” the principal stunt 
being a trick shot that is supposed to pass 
through the woman and break the object in 
back. Beth Challis, of classy appearance and 
pleasing personality, made ean _ impressicn. 
Though her voice is of small range her song 
routine is well suited and her little manner- 
isms caught on. Housh and Lavelle started 
slowly, the opening dragging because of poor 
talk about a motorcycle used in the act. The 
man of the duo, however, proved a redeemer 
through his excellent tenor which drew huge 
applause. The Four Danubes made an effec- 
tive closing acrobatic offering. 





Jack Josephs. 


HIPPODROME. 


San Francisco, May 27. 

Despite the absence of any particular fea- 
ture act it was a splendid show getting off to 
a fast start with the quickly going Juggling 
D’armo who drew down fine returns. Chase 
and La Tour furnished the class of the Dill, 
incidently the show’s hit, with a bright talk- 
ing skit. The dialog and style of delivery 
was quite above the standard here. Hombeg 
and Lee, down next to closing, drew many 
hearty laughs, the team being at home with 
their nut antics. Shriner and Herman also 
had them laughing with a routine that held 
old and new gags. The team went ahead too 
with comedy songs excellently handled. The 
Quaker City Four scored with harmony sing- 
ing though their routine was notched through 
too much old talk. The man playing a Swede 
really retained a German dialect. Jolly Wild 
and Co., with a skit, was a laughing success 
throughout. Waldstein and Dailey with a 
comedy roller skating turn closed, the man’s 
comedy falls featuring the routine. 

Jack Josephs. 


SAN FRANCISCO NOTES. 


Morris Meyerfeld, of the Orpheum Circuit, 
made a trip North last week. 








Ed Little, manager for Sherman-Clay Co., 
wet Ser an extended trip of the East last 
week. 


The Jewell Theatre, closed for 
months, reopened with pictures 
Sam Wesley is manager. 





several 
last week. 





“The Scrap of Paper” will be presented for 
the first time in this city by the Alcazar 
Players following the current attraction, 
“Never Say Die.” 





Ruth Law, aviatrix, returned here from the 
Orient last week. The Blake and Amber 
agency is endeavoring to arrange some fair 
dates at $500 per day, the amount Miss Law 
is asking for. 

W. Barrington Miller, for six years man- 
aging director of the Union Theatres of Aus- 
tralia, arrived here from Australia the early 
part of this month. 








The Ackerman and Harris Hipp acts, now 
being booked by Harry Miller on the W. V. 
M. A. floor in Chicago, will, according to a 


report, be switched to Tommy Burchill’s 
books. Johnny Nash is at present giving the 
routing of these acts his personal attention. 





Considerable display advertising in the 
dailies was used by the Casino Theatre in an- 
nouncing the Will King Co. summer engage- 
ment. The space exceeded that of any theatre 
(except picture houses) in many years. 





Ruth Ormsby was engaged for the Alcazar 
Players at the Orpheum, Oakland, through 
Blake and Amber Agency. 





Mary Lewis, who came out this way in the 
chorus of “Reckless Eve,” has been engaged 
as soloist for the Fairmont Hotel show. Miss 
Lewis has just completed a two week engage- 
ment at Tait’s. 





The Blake and Amber show that opens at 
Joyland Park in Sacramento next week will 
have Albert Borde as the principal comedian. 
Others in the cast are Gordon and Elgin, Broah 
and Pao, Reed Sisters and May Branch. el- 
gada, musical director, and a ehorus of six 
girls. 





Art Belasco replaced Larry Richardson as 
juvenile with “Reckless Eve.” 





Leeds Baxter, business manager for Doug- 
las Fairbanks, motored here from Hollywood 
last week. 





Bob Drady has completed arrangements for 
the K. of C. show to be presented at the 
Savoy Theatre next month. The show will be 
produced by Walter Montague. 





The Rialto Theatre stage is being enlarged 
to permit the presentation of prologues to 
precede the picture program. 





Plans for the little theatre that will be built 
for the Arthur Maitland Players have been 
completed. The new theatre will have a 
small seating capacity, and will be called 
“The Theatre Unusual.” 


Dudley Burrows succeeded Walter Anthony 
as dramatic critic for the San Francisco 











Chronicle. 

The Rialto Theatre in Reno is now using 
vaudeville a full week from the A. & H. 
offices. The house splitting three times 
weekly, the tour B acts getting the last three 
days. 

The F. Lew Fields musical comedy com- 
pany recently organized for a summer en- 
gagement at the Plaza Airdome in Fresno, 
consists of F. Lew Fields, Hazel Lake, Pansy 
De La Cour, Larry Richardson, Roy Kinslow, 
Selma Page, James Gordon, Billy Weber, A. 
M. Payton and Margaret Manners. Lew 
Traveler, musical director. 

Fanchon and Marco declined the offer to 


open with the Will King Co. at the Casino. 
The dancers opened at Tait’s Cafe this week. 





Bert Levey will spend seevral weeks in 
Alaska this summer, leaving some time in 
July. 

Hannah Leach and Jack Holland, a dancing 
team, have been engaged for Tait’s at the 
Beach. 


—_—_——— 


FRISCO ATTRACTIONS. 


Alcazar.—“Never Say Die,” with Wal- 
ter P. Richardson & Belle Bennett 
(stock). Holding up fairly well. 

Casino.—Will King Company (stock) 
and A. H. and W. V. A. Vaudeville. 

Columbia.—“The Better ’Ole,” with 


De Wolf Hopper (fifth week). Last 
week. No improvement. : 
Curran —“Maytime,” with John 


T. Murray. (2d week). 
business expected though 
praised. 
Majestic.—Del S. Lawrence Stock Co. 
Princess.—Bert Levey Vaudeville. 
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Lieut. Fred Ganz, nephew of Lew Brown, 
vice-president of the Orpheum Circuit, and 
Charles Brown, of the Casino Theatre, re- 
turned here last .week after twenty weeks in 
the service overseas. 





Constance Oliver joined the Fulton Piayers 
in Oakland last week. 





‘‘Aida” was presented at the Greek Theatre 
in Berkeley May 28. 





The recent decision of the Superior Court 
here, holding that a hotel is Mable for prop- 
erty of guests stolen bore fruit, when Edene 
Campbell brought suit against the Appleton 
Hotel last week. Miss Campbell asks for $1,- 
500 damages for the loss of two fur coats 
from a room in the hotel. 





Pauline Robinson, who is from Australia, 
and in pictures with the Rolin Film Co. for 
the past few months, is returning to vaude- 
ville in a single. 





The Mountain Theatre, on the slopes of Mt. 
Tamalapais, and the only amphitheatre of its 
kind in the world, was the scene of the seventh 
annual production of the Mountain Play As- 
sociation, last Sunday. The site was presented 
by former Congressman William Kent to four 
trustees, members of the association, to be 
held forever for the purpose of the yearly 
festival. This year’s offering was “Tally Ho,” 
a three-act play by Joaquin Miller. Old 
ciothes are recomended for patrons, for there 
is a mile walk over the trail. 





Fred Dahnken, a director of the “First 
National’ and president of the T. & D. cir- 
cuit of picture theatres, returned here last 
week from a month’s trip in the East. 





Several hundred in costume took part in a 
pageant and play, “‘The Liberation of Jeru- 
salem,’”’ that was presented at the Civic Audi- 
torium Saturday night for the benefit of re- 
turned British soldiers in California. 





As no seats are reserved for the Will King 
engagement at the Casino, Frank Hill, who 
was treasurer during the big time productions 
period. is now at liberty, and will probably 
accept an offer made him to handle a road 
company for a feature picture. 


Arthur Howard aud Jack Collins, in pic- 
tures for the past tw» years, are returning to 
vaudeville in a dé. le singing and talking 
turn. 





Savoy.—“Are You Legally Married” 
(picture). 

Wigwam.—aA. H. and W. V. A. Vaude- 
ville. 


ENTERTAINERS TO RUSSIA. 
San Francisco, May 27. 

A troupe of 40 Columbia Park Boys’ 
Band sailed last week to entertain sol- 
diers in Vladivostock and other points 
along the Russian front. They are 
going under the direction of the War 
Activities Committee of the Knights of 
Columbus. The first stop will be Hon- 
olulu, the next jump will be Vladivos- 
tock and Siberian points, and then to 
Australia. The party is under the di- 
rection of Major Sidney Peixotto, who 
was in charge of the boys during their 
vaudeville tour some time ago. 





HENRY MILLER IN REPERTOIRE. 
San Francisco, May 27. 

Henry Miller is scheduled for a few 
weeks’ engagement at the Columbia 
this coming summer. Among the plays 
presented will be “A Marriage of Coh- 
venience,” with himself as co-star with 
Ruth Chatterton. “The Merry Month 
of May” will also be given, as will 
“Molliere,” with Miller and Blanche 
Bates in the star roles: 





ATTACHED TRUNK FOR FARE. 

San Francisco, May 27. 
Lillian Boardman, claiming that her 
transportation back east, according to 
her understanding, was to be furnished 
by Jack Wilson, had one of the black- 
face comedian’s trunks attached just 
before he auto East 
with Miss 


4 t. > +‘ 
Started fis tout 


Gordon 


Kitty last week. 
The attached trunk was detached from 
the attache’s custody by some unknown 
procedure and disappeared. Lillian 
Boardman is still here. 


Not getting ’ 


COAST MANAGERS CHANGING. 


San Francisco, May 27. 

When the Oakland Hippodrome is 
completed some time in September, W. 
W. Ely, Hip manager at Portland, will 
be in charge of the Oakland houses. 
Other managers affected by the change 
and moved, will be Pierong, from Ta- 
coma to Portland; Lew Newcomb from 
the Casino here to Tacoma; A. L. Bern- 
stein, present assistant manager at 
Clunes Auditorium, slated for Casino 
manager here. 


ASHER EAST-BOUND. 


San Francisco, May 27. 

E. M. Asher, personal representative 
for Mack Sennett and formerly of 
Turner and Dahnken Circuit here, left 
for New York City last week. Asher 
while in New York will take active part 
in putting the Mack Sennett film 
“Yankee Doodle in Berlin,” on at the 
Hippodrome, where it is slated for a 
run. 


FRESNO HIP CLOSING. 
San Francisco, May 27. 
The Hippodrome in Fresno will close 
for the summer June 7. 


PARSONS CO., STRANDS. 
San Francisco, May 27. 

The Parsons Musical Comedy Co., 
stranded somewhere in Northern Cal- 
ifornia. Several complaints have been 
registered with the Labor Commission- 
er by some of the members for salaries 
due. 


“BETTER ’OLE” STAYING. 

San Francisco, May 27. 
“The Better ’'Ole” has been retained 
for the fifth week at the Columbia The- 
atre. This is an unusual stay for an 
attraction here. While the addition 
of De Wolf Hopper added impetus to 

the show, business is disappointing. 


RAMBEAU SHOW COMING. 
San Francisco, May 27. 
Marjorie Rambeau in “Eyes of 
Youth,” is scheduled for a five-weeks’ 
engagement at the Curran, opening 
June 29. 





Pam Co. Closing. 
San Francisco, May 27. 
The Leopold Pam Musical Comedy 
Company at Camp Kearny the past 
season will close May 31. 
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~ BILLS NEXT WEEK (JUNE 2) 


In Vaudeville Theatres 


(All houses open for the week with Monday matinee, 


when not otherwise indicated.) 


The bills below are grouped in divisions, according to the boo king offices they are supplied 


from. 
The manner 


acts nor their program positions. 


* Before name indicates act is now 


doing new turn, 


tn which these bills are printed does not denote the 


vaudeviile, or appearing in city where listed for the first time. 


B. F. KEITH 


Palace Theatre Building, New York City 


NEW YORK 

Keltth’s Palace 
Gertrude Hoffman 
Emma Carus 
Harriett Remple 
Dooley & Sales 
Volkes & Dunn 
O'Donnell & Blair 
Ted Doner 
Collins & Hart 
Jack Alfred Co 


Ketth’s Alhambra 
Otga Feodora 
LeGrohs 
Hortick & Sarampa 
Cahill & Romaine 
Rainbow Cocktail 
Boward & Sadler 
Gibson & Conelli 
Wellington Cross 
Marie Lo 


Keith’s Colonial 
3 Daring Sis 
Fred Berrens 
Josephine & Henn’g 
Harry Breen 
Hobart Bosworth 
Emerson & Baldwin 
Lou Holtz 
Robbie Gordone 
Keith’s Riverside 
Trene Franklin 
Harry Watson Co 
Al Herman 
Mignon 
Nina Payne Co 
(Others to fill) 
Keith’s Royal 
Orville Stamm 
Kharium 
Jovedah 
Santos & Hayes 
Lambert & Ball 
Joe Towle 
Mr & Mrs J Barry 
Rooney & Bent 
Geo N Brown Co 
Keith’s H. 0. H. 
2d half (29-31) 
Yoshi 
DeNoyer & Danie 
Wilton Sis 
Chas Kenna 
Ethel Ryan Co 
Ist half (24) 
F & M Britton 
Mr & Mrs Norcross 
Meryl Girls 
Bob Ha 
4 Boise 
2a half (5-8) 
Evans Miller & N 
ervo 
Berlo Girls 
(One to fill) 
Proctor’s 125th St. 
2d half (29-31) 
Camille’s Dogs 
Denis Chabot 
McDevitt Kelly & L 
Ward & Wilson 
Moss & Frye 
Robt Dohn Co 
ist half (2-4) 
DeWitt Young & Sis 
Work & Keit 
Ben Bernie 
Jonia Hawaiians 
(Others to fill) 
2a half (5-8) 
Beeman & Anderson 
Frances Dougherty 
Frank Gardner & Co 
Mary Haynes & Co 
Sylvester & Vance 
4 Boises 
Proctor’s 58th St. 
R DeMont Duo 
Bill Pruitt 
Innis & Ryan 
“With Pershing” 
Keating & Walton 
2d half 


Frank Markley 
Florence Henry Co 
Pederson Kennedy & M 
3 Rosallas 
Proctor’s Sth Ave. 

2d half (29-31) 
King & Brown 
Sherman & Uttry 
Fallon & Brown 
Betty Bond 
Nat Nazarro Co 

Ist half (2-4) 
Beeman & Anderson 
Frances Dougherty 
Tremont Benton Co 
Sylvester & Vance 
Berlo Girls 

2d half (5-8) 

Mr & Mrs Norcross 
W Sweatman Co 
(Others to fill) 

Proctor’s 234 St. 

2d half (29-31) 
Clyde Nelson Co 
2 Ladellas : 
Minerva Courtney 
Frank Mullane 
Chas B Lawlor 
Burns & Frabito 


ist half (2-4) 
Kartelli 
Frank Gardner Co 
Marguerite Padula 
Maxwell 5 
(Two to fill) 

2d half (5-8) 
B & P Dale 
Work & Keit 
Grindell & Esther 
4 Mery! Sis 


RROCKLYN 
Keith’s Bushwick 


Bell Sisters 
Cantwell & Walker 
Yip Yip Yaphank” 


Walter Weems 
Gallagher & Rowley 
Mehlinger & Meyer 
J & I Connelly 
Ruth Roye 

Bush Bros 


Ketth’s Orpheum 
Sensational Girards 
Darrell & Edwards 
Halligan & Sykes 
Will M Cressy 
“Putting It Over” 
Lady Tsen Mei 
Cressy & Dayne 
Creole Fash Plate 
“Act Beautiful” 


Keith’s Greenpoint 

2d half (29-31) 
Mery! Girls 
Keating & Watton 
Whittle 
Ryan & Healy 
Berlo Girls 

ist half (2-4) 
Adele Parker 
2 Ladellas 
Gallagher & Martin 
Frank Bush 

2d half (5-8) 
Yoshi 
Thornton & T 
Louise Carter Co 
Howard's Ponies 


Keith’s Prospect 
2d half (29-31) 
Dennis Bros 
*Rosamond & D 
Frank Bush 
Rigoletto Bros Co 
1st half 
Thornton & T 
Cervo 
Howard’s Ponies 
(Others to fill) 
2a half 
Kartelli 
Stanley & Birnes 
Una Clayton Co 
Maxwell 6 


Halsey 
*Cavanaugh & T 
Florence Henry Co 
Hooper & Burkhart 
Columbia 6 
(Two to fill) 

2d half 
Whirlwind Hagens 
Eugene Emmett 
Chas A Loder Co 
Johnson & Parson 


ALBANY 
Proctor’s 
(Troy split) 
ist half 

Dare Bros 
Copeland & McCloud 
Orth & Cody 

“Not Yet Marie” 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Orpheum 
Lucy Bruch Co 
Archer & Belford 
Ja Da 3 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Murphy & White 
Arthur J Finn Co 
Patricola 
(One to fill) 


ALTOONA, PA. 
Orpheum 
1st half (2-4) 
Stanley 
H Beresford Co 


The Sharrocks 
(Two to fill) 


ATLANTA 


Lyric 
(Birmingham split) 
lst half 

Stewart Sis 
Reed & Tucker 
“Here They Come” 
(Two. to fill) 
ATLANTIC CITY 
FE. Keith's 
Van Cellos 
Masters & Kraft 
Stephens & Hollister 
Geo Price Co 
Edna Goodrich Co 
Comfort & King 
Bobby Heath Co 


relative 


or reappearing after 


importance of 


absence from 








ABE KABIBLE says: 
FRED HILLEBRAND 


has lots and lots of talent. 








AUGUSTA 
Wells 
Reno 
Bijou Russeli 
Larry Comer 
Moscova Ballet 
2d half 
Norton & Noble 
Dunbars 
Holmes & Hollister 
Alexandria 
The Philmers 
BALTIMORE 
Maryland 
Alfred Farrell Co 
Lee & Cranston 
Eva Taylor Co 
Moran & Mack 
Chilson Ohrman 
Ames & Winthrop 
BINGHAMTON 
Stone 
Tivoli Girls 
Phil Davies 
“Oh George” 


Moriarity Girls 
Marie Sparrow 
Harmony 3 


BIRMINGHAM 


Lyric 
(Atlanta split) 
ist half 

Synco 

Brierre & King 
Herman & Shirley 
B & H Mann 
Mastersingers 


BOSTON 
B. F. Keith’s 
Flying Mayos 
McM Diamond & R 
Billy Reeves Co 
Wood & Wyde 
Bordoni & Getz Rice 
Burns & Frabito 
Jas Dutton Co 


2d half 
8 Bullawa Girls 
Fenn & Cunningham 
Anderson & Burt 
(Two to fill) 

CINCINNATI 
B. F. Keith’s 

(Sunday opening) 
P & J Levollo 
Johnson & Crane 
Bob O'Connor Co 
Gertrude Newman 
Jennings & Mack 
“Melody Garden” 
COLUMBIA, §&. C. 

Columbia 
(Charleston split) 

Ist half 
Mr & Mrs Cortes 
Rev Frank Gorman 


Violin Nurses 
(Two to fill) 
DAYTON 


B. F. Ketth’s 
(Toledo split) 
ist haif 

Santry & Norton 
Alma & Merrima Co 
LeMaire Hayes Co 
Gillen & Mulcahy 
Canton 3 
EASTON, PA. 
Able O. H. 
Murphy & White 
Arthur J. Finn Co 
Patricola 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Lucy Bruch Co 
Archer & Belford 
Ja Da 3 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 
Proctor’s 
The Hagans 
Nora Norine 
Cun’ham & Benett 
“Holiday in Dixie” 





M. SHIELDS 


to the Theatrical 7 
Hair Dressing, Shampooing, 


Catering 
ladies and gentlemen 


Manicuring and Hydro-Facial Massage. . 

ist in the scientific cure of baldness, falling hair, 

itching scalp and dandruff, Quick _— 
EXAMINATIONS FRE 


162 WEST 48th STREET 


Appointments made. 


BUFFALO 
Shea’s 
The Adroits 
Frank Mullane 
“Sweeties” 
Diana Bonna 
Bert Baker 
Marie Dressler 
(Two to fill) 


CAMDEN, N. J. 

Tovwer’s 

3 Bullawa Girls 

Renn & Cunningham 

Anderson & Burt 

Pietro 

“League of Nations” 
2d half 

3 Macks 

Bernard & Duffy 

Eadie & Ramsden 

Pietro 

“Every Sailor” 


CHARLESTON, §S. C. 
Victory 
(Columbia split) 
lst half 
Chas Edwards 3 
Gonne & Albert 
Worth Waiting 4 
Claudia Coleman 


CHATTANOOGA 
Rialto 
(Knoxville split) 
1st half 
Nolan & Nolan 
Clinton & Rooney 
“Bridal Belle” 
Claudia Tracy 
Claire & Atwood 
CHESTER, PA. 
Adgement 
3 Macks 
E & B Gordon 
Eadie & Ramsden 
Bernard & Duffy 
“Every Sailor” 


Profession. For 


Special- 





Tel. Bryant 2552 


2d half 
Margaret Padula 
Falion & Brown 
Naval Jazzland 
(One to fill) 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Majestic 
Marr & Dwyer Girls 
Harmony 3 


J & J Burns 
Merrilles & Doria 
Ernest Dupille 


ERIE, PA. 
Colonial 
Geo Moore 
Gardner & Hartman 
“For Pity’s Sake” 
Breen & DeLier 
The Pickfords 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
Majestic 
Inman & Lyons 
Dotson 
“Oh Charmed” 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
Beatrice Doane 
Harry Beresford Co 
The Sharrocks 
HAZELTON, PA. 
Feeley’s 
Paul Brady 
Jack Morrissey Co 
Watts & Hawley 
Janis Chaplow Co 
2d half 
tenard & Jordon 
Fashions DeVogue 
Vincent & Moore 
Berzac’s Circus 
INDIANAPOLIS 
B. F. Keith’s 
(Sunday opening) 
Dancing Dorians 
todero 





DR. J. BIER, PHYSICIAN 


Room 208, Putnam Building 


1483 Broadway 


NEW YORK CITY 





Henry & Moore 
Bond Wilson Co 
Evans & Wilson 
Capt Bett’s Seals 


ITHACA 
Star 
Merrilles & Doria 
Marie Sparrow 
2d half 
3 Alex 
Marr & Dwver Girls 
“Oh George” 
JACKSONVILLE 
Arcade 
(Savannah _ split) 
ist half 
Gold Reese & E 
Corelli & Gillette 
Billy Miller Co 
Alice Nelson Co 
JERSEY CITY 
B. F. Keith’s 
2d half (29-31) 
Work & Keit 
Fashions DeVogue 
Adler & Dunbar 
Harry Delf 
Was Darwin Right 
Ist half (2-4) 
Yoshi 
Una Clayton Co 
Mary Haynes Co 
Wilbur Sweatman 6 
(Others to fill) 
2d half (5-7) 
F & M Britton 
Chas A Loder Co 
Bob Hall 
Appollo 3 


JOHNSTOWN 
Majestic 
(Pittsburgh split) 
ist half 
Evelyn & Margaret 

Jennie Middleton 

Gray & Parker 
Lady Alice’s Pets 
(One to fill) 
KNOXVILLE 
Bijou 
(Chattanooga split) 
ist half 
Jack Marley 
Amanda Hendrix 
Ed Blondell Co 
Primrose 4 
The Savages 
LA GRANGE, GA. 
Reuder 
McIntosh & Maids 
(Others to fill) 
2d half 
Ollen C Barry 
Loney Nace 
Roland Travers Co 


LANCASTER, PA. 
Colenial 
Gilbert & Saul 
Chas A Loder Co 
Loney Haskell 
Berzac’s Circus 
2d half 
The Gerralds 
Mary Howard Co 
Monarch Comedy 4 
“Half-Past 2” 


aa gt en E 
B. F. Keith’s 
eae Py split) 
t half 
pienliale ys Schofield 
Dawson Sis & § 
Connolly & Webb 
Bobbe & Nelson 
“Girl in Air” 


LOWELL 

B. F. Ketth’s 
LePoilu 
Cooney Sisters 
Master Gabriel Co 
Frank Crumit 
Smith & Austin 
Robbins & Partner 
Pederson Bros 


MOBILE 
Lyrie 
(New Orleans split) 
1st half 
Martyn & Florence 


Chas Gibbs 
Keefer & Alberts 


Ferry 
(One to fill) 
MONTGOMERY 
Grand 
Rose & Ellis 
Loney Nace 
Claire Vincent Co 
Roland Travers Co 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
“Pretty Baby” ° 
(Others to fill) 


MONTREAL 
Princess 

Billy Rogers 
Roy & Arthur 
Norton & Nicholson 
Paul Decker Co 
Geo McFarlane 
(Two to fill) 


St. Denis 
The Altos 
McNamee 


3 Jeanettes 
Dupree & Dupree 
(One to fill) 

MT. VERNON 

Proctor’s 

2d half (29-31) 
ane Brads 
Cervo 
Una Clayton Co 
Mary Haynes Co 
Howard’s Ponies 

ist half (2-4) 
Stanley & Birnes 


Chas Judels 
Apollo 
(Others to fill) 
2d half (5-8) 
Clyde Nelson Co 
Andrew Mack 
Adele Parker 
(Others to fill) 


NASHVILLE 
Princess 
(Louisville spli.) 
lst half 

Worden Bros 

Nan Gray 

Cameron Devitt Co 
Mus Hunters 

4 Nelsons 


NEW ORLEANS 


Palace 
(Mobile split) 
ist half 

Lewis Stone 

McS & Hathaway 
Sampsel & Leonhart 
Chas Mack Co 

Rita Maria Orch 


NEWPORT NEWS, 
VA. 
Olympic 
(Petersbure split) 
ist half 

Dell & Gliss 
Lowry & Prince 
Col Jack George 
Sorrento 6 
NORFOLK, VA. 
Academy 
(Richmond split) 
lst half 
Maria 
H & G Ellsworth 
Texas Comedy 4 
(Others to fill) 


OTTAWA 

Dominion 
Aerial De Groffs 
Ethel McDonald 
Arthur Havel Co 
Doc O'Neil 
Howard Brooks Co 


PATERSON, N. J. 
Majestic 
Sutter & Dell 
Rine & LeClair 
Lazar & Dale 
3 Nittos 
2d half 
Waiman & Berry 
Duffy & Sweeney 
(Others to fill) 


PETERSBURG, VA. 
Century 
(Newport News 
split) 
ist half 

Helene Daves 

Leonard & Anderson 

Chumbo & Kaufman 
PHILADELPHIA 


B. F. Keith’s 
Vinie Daly 
Meyers & Noon 
Hall Bros 
Kranz & LaSalle 
Ruth Budd 
Harry Cooper 
7 Braacks 
Alan Brooks Co 
Dickinson & Deagon 
Jas J Morton 

Girard 
Stagpole & Spier 
Rector Weber & L 
(Two to fill) 

24 half 
Eddie Phillips 
Watts & Hawley 
(Two to fill) 

Keystone 
Harrons 
Harkins & McClay 
Halliday & Neville 
Pat Barrett 
“Reel Guys” 

Wm. Penn 
“Puppy Loveland” 
LaF & Kennedy 
Fashions DeVogue 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Rector Weber & L 
“With Pershing” 
Armstrong & James 
E & B Gordon 

Allegheny 
Enoz Frazier 
Mahoney & Rogers 
“Bon Voyage” 

Geo Armstrong 
adel —~ jada 


ran 
Chas Edenberry 
Ceceilia Bernice 
Burns & Kissen 
F Benton Co 
Kenny & Hollis 
Berzac’s Circus 
PITTSBURGH 
Harris 
Sweeney & Rooney 
Rialto Co 
Gertie DeMilt 
Barney Gilmore Co 
Billy Hart Co 
Sheridan Sq. 
(Johnstown split) 
ist half 


Enos Frazer 
J Levy & Girls 
Elkins Fay & E 
Gabby Bros & C 
PORTLAND, ME. 
B. F. Keith’s 
Laimma & Boyd 
G & E Parks 
Mr & “Mrs M Burne 
Demarest & Doll 
Ivan Bankoff Co 
Sybil Vane 








RESULT OF INFLUENZA 


Falling out of hair and dryness of scalp, due to 
influenza positively cure? by the use of Our Wonder- 


ful Hair-A-Gain at 





STASIA MOORE’S 


221 West 49th St 


HAIR-A-GAIN SHOP 


York 


’Phene for appointment—Circle secs 


eee 


READING, 
Majestic 
2d half (5-7) 
A Edwards Co 
Dotson 
“Oh Charmed” 
(One to fill) 


0 ahd 
(Nortolie split) 


cawnéil “biris 
Lew Hawkins 
H Fredericks Co 
Madison & W 
Marie Hart Co 
ROANOKE 
Roanoke 
Mile Lingarde 
Mildred Valmore 
Whitfield & Ireland 
Chas Olcott 
Tetsura Japs 


half 
Dubois 
Anne Frances 
Alfred Latell Co 
Harry Van Fossen 
Boyarr Tr 


SAVANNAH 


PA. 


Bijou 
(Jacksonville split) 
ist half 

Novel Bros 

L & J Archer 
“What Women Do” 
Jean Sothern 
Henny Mason & § 


SCHENECTADY 
Proctors 
Robinson & LaF 
Allman & Arnold 
Vadie & Gyzi 
McCormack & W 
“Dreamland” 
2d half 
4 Earls 
Bonita & Hearn 
Frank Conroy Co 
Lillian Fitzgerald 
“S’where in France 


J&J Burns 
Moriarity Girls 


New York City 


Jar of 
MAIL OR 





Barney Wms Co 
Ernest Dupille 
2d half 
Roy Gordon 
(Others to fill) 


Temple 


Martin & Twist 
Southe & Tobin 
Bonita & Hearn 
“S’where in France” 
Lillian Fitzgerald 
4 Earls 

2d half 
Robinson & LaF 
“Janet *. —: 
bh & G 

Cc & Witehin 
MiSnestalend™ 


TRENTON, N. J. 
Taylor O. H. 
The Gerralds 
Gordon & Delmar 
Mary Howard Co 
Monarch Comedy 4 
“Half-Past 2” 
2d half 

Jack Morrissey Co 
Gilbert & Sau 
om ag & Fred’ks 

Loney Haskell 
(One to fill) 


LUCILLE 


A Face Powder and Face Cream 


ASTOR THEATRE BUILDING 


Phone: Bryant 3022 
A Wholesale Price made to the Profession: 
1 Boxes of 650. eony My PU sacccvet $1.00 


.00 Crea 1.25 
ERS FILLED. IMMEDIATELY 


TOLEDO 
B. F. Keith’s 
(Dayton split) 
ist half 
Harris & Preston 
Francis Renault 
J C Lewis Co 
Hayden & Ercelle 
Karl Emmy’s Pets 
TORONTO 
Shea’s 
Glyding O’Meers 
Eddie Carr Co 
Marion Harris 
Leona LeMar 
A & M Clark 
Avon Comedy 4 
Fliorenz Duo 
(One to fill) 
Hippodrome 
May & Mack 
Monte & Parte 
Valley of Moon 
What Happ Ruth 
Chris Richards 
Jolly J Jones 
TROY 
Proctor’s 
(Albany split) 
ist half 
Dancing Demons 
Weber & Ridnar 
Mrs G Hughes 
Geo W Mack 
Brendel & Burt 
UNION HILL, N. J. 
Lincoln 
Ferraro 
J & I Marl 
Harmony Club 
Eugene Emmett 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Ming Foy 
Hooper & Burkhart 
Grew & Pate’s 
Columbia 6 


UTICA, N. Y¥. 
Colonial 

Green & Parker 

“Courting Days” 
Finlay & Hill 

Challion & Keke 
2d half 


Arnold & Allman 
(Others to fill) 










WASHINGTON, D.C. 
B. F. Keith’s 
Gingras 
John Dunsmore 
Ford Sis 
Klein Bros 
G Eastman Co 
Fink’s Mules 
Florence Tempest 
4 Marks Bros 
WwH PLAINS 
Strand 


Ming Toy 

Christopher & W 

Grew Pates 

Sharp & Gibson 
2d half 

Charlotte Worth 

Manning & Lee 

Harmony Club 

J & I Marlyn 

YONKERS, N. Y. 

Proctor’s 

Clyde Nelson Co 

Pederson Kennedy & M 

Billy Roemer 

ha 

R DeMont_ Duo 

Bill Pruitt 

Grey & Byron 

Miller & Lyle 

3 O’Gorman Girls 


Poli Circuit 


BRIDGEPORT 

Polfs 

Petty Reat & Bro 

E & B Conrad 

Wilkins & Wilkins 
2d half 

Wills Gilbert Co 

Earl & Sunshine 

Wm Ebbs 

Eva Shirley & Band 
Plaza 

Geo D Hart Co 

Dave Roth 

Gelli Tr 

(One to fill) 


2a half 
Carrie Lillie 
Weber Beck & F 
(Three to fill) 

HARTFORD 

Palace 
Aubrey & Riche 
Holmes & Wells 
Frank Farron 
Fern & Davis 
Jas Thompson 
Breen Family 

2a half 
A W Scotch 
“Hands Across Sea” 





DR. S. M. FRANK 


GEON 


DENTI 


SUR ST 
ATERING TO THE estdeeee * 


685 EiantH AVENU 


W YORK 


(THREE DOORS ABOVE 43RD SF) 
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VARIETY 








Playing B. 


Billy Miller and Co. 


In “ADAM KILLJOY” 


Direction, THOMAS J. FITZPATRICK 
F. KEITH 

XCHANGE TIME 

(Yes! this Is W. OLATHE) 


VAUDEVILLE 














Tt i nie 


ee 


A cM Hc 








Jerome & Herbert 
Herbert 3 
NEW HAVEN 
Bijou 
Carrie Lillie 
Weber Beber & F 
(Three to fill 
2d hal 
M & J Dave 
Neff & Murray 
Will Ward 
(Two to fill) 
Palace 
Wills Gilbert Co 
Corinne Tilton 
Morris & Weston 
“Heart of A Wood” 
Wm Ebbs 
Ishikawa Japs 
2d half 
2 Ladellas 
E & B Conrad 
Dave Roth 
WATERBURY 
Poli’s 
Herbert 3 
A W Scotch 
Mah. ney Bros 
Eva ‘hirley & Band 


(One to fill) 
2d half 
Homer Romaine 
Aubrey & Riche 
Geo D Hart Co 
Morris & Weston 
“Heart of A Wood” 
WORCESTER 
Poli’s 
Homer Romaine 
M & J Dove 
Jerome & Herbert 
“Hands Across Sea” 
2a half 
Petty Reat & Bro 
Corinne Tilton 
Fern & Davis 
Jas “Fat”? Thompson 
Breen Family 
Plaza 
€arl & Sunshine 
Joe Maxwell Co 
Neff & Murrag 
Gorgallis 3 
2d half 
Salbini & Grovini 
The Puppetts 
Holmes Wells 
Barney Wms Co 


CHICAGO B. F. KEITH 
VAUDEVILLE EXCHANGE 
Chicago 


BATTLE CREEK 
Bijou 

Paul & Pauline 

Mack & Lane 

“Poughkeepsie” 

Murray K Hill 

Ramsdells & Deyo 


2d half 
“Oh Pretty Lady” 
BAY CITY, MICH. 


Bijou 
Caplan & Wells 
McCarver & Robinson 
Howard Martelle 
Rich & Lenore 
Galletti’s Monks 

2d haif 
Paul & Pauline 
“Girls of 76” 
Resista 
Murray K Hill 
(One to fill) 
BRANTFORD, CAN. 

Brant 


Friscoe 
Smith & Troy 


5 Princess Girls 
Bob White 
Pistel & Cushing 
LANSING 
Bijou 
Mme D’Aures 
“Girls of 76” 
“Mercedes” 
Jack Osterman 
McRae & Clogs 
2d half 
Taisi & Yoshi 
Newell & Most 
Ben Benny 
(One to fill) 
LONDON, CAN. 
Grand 0 H 
Bicknell 
Frank Morrell Co 
H & E Conley 
Briscoe & Rauh 
Resista 
2d half 
Friscoe 
Burkes & Kendall 
“On Manila Bay” 





$14 





ROOM For two 


5 Minutes from All Theatres 
Overlooking Central Park 


$16 ‘Ween SUITES Persons 
Consisting of Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
Light, Airy, with All Improvements 


“ REISENWEBER’S HOTEL 
58th Street and Columbus Circle 








Theo & Dandies 
2d half 


Frank Morrell Co 
H & B Conley 
Briscoe & Raugh 


FLINT, MICH. 
Palace 


2a h 
McCarver & 
Rich & Lenore 
Townsend Wilbur Co 
Jack Osterman 
Galletti’s Monks 


JACKSON 
Orpheum 

“Oh Pretty Lady” 
2d half 


McRae & Clegg 
Knight & Gail 
“Poughke — 
Eddie Bor 

Choy Ling Hee 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 


Family 
Manikin 
Rome & Wager 





Smith & Troy 
Theo & Dandies 
LOUISVILLE 

Fountain Fry PEK 
Hanna & Hanoaker 
Ethel MacBarker 
Tojetti & Bennett 
Wallace Galvin 

La bea gr 


half 
Hector 
Welton & Marshall 
Detzel & Carroll 
Frozini 
Keno Keys & Mont 
ST. LOUIS 
Forrest Pk 
Hector 
Welton & Marshall 
“Melody Maids” 
Weisser & Reiser 
Keno Keys & Mel 
2d half 


Hanna & Honoker 
J & D Miller 
Viola Lewis Co 
Clay Crouch 

4 Casters 


BOSTON B. F. KEITH 


Vaudeville Exchange 


Bosten 
AMHERST, N. §S. BATH, ME. 
Opera House 
Empress Orphea 
(2-3) Frank Juhaz Co 
Chas Ledegar B & E Matthews 
Sidney & Sidney 2d half 


Anita 
White & Bradford 
Keystone 3 


Chas Ledegar 
White & Bradford 
Shannon Banks Co 





MELISSA 


TEN EYCK 


and WEILY 


CLASSICAL DANCERS 
PALAIS ROYAL, New York—24th Week 





BOSTON 

Boston 
Col Diamond & D 
Maleta Bonconi 
Ezra Matthews Co 
Wright & Dietrich 
Simmons & Brantley 

Waldort 
Lee Stoddart 
DeVoy & Dayton 
Chief Caupolitan 
Wire & Walker 
(One to fill) 

d half 

Orphea 
Jack Atkin 
Joe Maxwell Co 
Bernard & Scarth 
Top & Bottom 


BROCKTON, MASS. 
Strand 

Chas Dingle Co 

Corcoran & Mack 

Frank Stafford Co 
2d half 

J F Sullivan Co 

Guerro & Carmen 

Owen McGiveney 


CAMBRIDGE 
Centrai Square 
Degnon & Clifton 
Libonati 
Duquesne Co 
Frances Kennedy 
Will Oakland Co 
2d half 
DeVoy & Dayton 
Lane & Moran 
3 Rozellas 
Chief Caupolican 
Gerard’s Monks 
CAMP DEVENS 
Liberty 
ist half 
Lestro 
T & D Ward 
Lucille & Morcel 
Coy DeTrickey 
Walsh & Edmond 
“Little Nurses” 
DORCHESTER 
Codman Square 
Alice Manning 
O’Brien Havel Co 
Miller & Bradford 
The Puppitts 
2d half 
Lucille & Marcelle 
Walsh & Edmunds 
Temple 4 
Franklyn Park 
Joe Barton 
Winkle & Dan 
(Others to fill) 
2d half 
Kirke Brown Co 
Cavanaugh & T 
(Others to fill) 
HALIFAX, N. S. 
Ackers 
(7-13) 
Voltaire & Lloyd 
Fricher & Wood 
Yat Yams 
Harry Leyden 
Seymour’s Family 
Strand 
(7-13) 
Skating Bear 
Billy Everett 
Clayton 4. Clayton 
Pall Mall 
Dancing Humphries 
LYNN 


Gordon’s Olympia 
3 Webber Girls 
Wilfred Clarke Co 
Lane & Moran 
Meredith & Snoozer 

2a half 


Degnon Clifton 
Barry Girls 
Will Oakland Co 
“Singing School” 
aldorf 


Dumont 


Kerslake’s Pigs 
Will Wards 

2d half 
Rose & Dell 
Coy DeTrickey 





Miller & Bradford 
“Little Nurses” 
MANCHESTER 
Palace 
Top & Bottom 
Conrad & Janos 
Kirke Brown Co 
Barry Girls 
“Singing School’’ 
2d half 
Joe Barton 
Otto & Sheridan 
Wiifred Clarke Co 
Libonati 
Duquesne Co 
MUNCTON, N. B. 
Empress 
(4-5) 
Voltere & Lioyd 
Fritcher & Wood 
Yat Yams 
Harry Leyden 
Seymour’s Family 
NEW BEDFORD 
Gordon’s Olympia 
Sultan 
Owen McGweney 
Jimmy Savo Co 
“French Girls” 
2d half 
Wire & Walker 
Powers & Wallace 
Imhoff Conn & C 
Francis Kennedy 
The Reynolds 
NEWPORT, R. I. 
Opera House 
Rose & Dell 
Flogler & Malia 
Reynolds 
Powers & Wallace 
Imhoff Conn & C 
half 
“Stars of Toyland” 
Ed Marshall 
Frank Stafford Co 
Jimmy Sava Co 
Webber Girls 
NORWICK 
Davis 
Maxim Girls 
Jimmy Duffy 
Geo Randall Co 
2d half 
T & D Werd 
Billy McDermott 
Sultan 
ST. JOHN, N. B. 
Opera House 
(30-2) 
Voltire & Lloyd 
Fritcher & Wood 
Yat Yams 
Harry Leyden 
Seymour’s Family 
(3-5) 
Skating Bear 
Billy Everett 
Clayton & Clayton 
Pall Mall 3 
Dancing Humphries 
SAL 


Federal 
“Stars of Toyland” 
Temple 4 
Bernard & Scarth 

2d half 
Chas Dingle Co 
Corcoran & M&ack 
Rubio Tr 

SYDNEY, N. 8. 
Paiace 
2-4) 
Jerry Callahan 
Quaker City 4 
Rolles & Gillman 
Arthur Stone 
Annette & Morelle 
QUINCY, MASS, 

Kinxaid 
Minnie Faust & Bro 
Amer Comedy 3 

2d half 
Lestro 
Frank Juhaz Co 
B & E Matthews 
WALTHAM, MASS, 

Waldorf 
Guerro & Carmen 
Rubio Tr 

2d half 
Conrad & Janos 
Kerslake’s Pigs 


ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 


Palace Theatre Building, New York City 


CHICAGO 

Majestic 
Kosloff & Ballet 
Hymes & McIntyre 
Nelson & Chain 
Langdons 
Rockwell & Fox 
Brenk’s Models 
“Girl from Mil” 
Parker Bros 

State Lake 
Eddie Foy Co 
Toto 
Demarest & Colette 
Chas Irwin 
Reynolds & Donegan 
Coakley & Dunlevy 
son & Blake 

F & O Walters 


Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
Sam Mann Co 
Billy Kinkaid 
Crawford & B 
Nita Johnson 
Bessie Remple Co 
Merritt & Bridewell 
H & E Larned 

DES MOINES 

Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
Fantino Troupe 


Henel Scholder 
Hobson & Beatty 
Grace DeMar 


LOS ANGELES 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
L Cavanaugh Co 

Mike Bernard 
Clark & Verdi 
LaRue & Dupree 
Wilson Aubrey 3 
Mason & Keeler 
A Kellerman Co 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Orpheum 
Morgan Dancers 
Bailey & Cowan 
Daisey Nellis 
Edwin George 
Swift & Kelly 
Natham Bros 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
Muriei Worth Co 
Herschel Henlere 
Jos E Bernard Co 

Nora Kelly 

Aerial Shaws 
Mollie McIntyre Co 
Blossom Seeley Co 
Patricola & Myers 





RITA MARIO and CO. 
10—Instrumentalists Superb—10 


Next Week (June 2) 


Palace, 


New Orleans 





SEATTLE 


Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
Frank Dobson Co 


Grant & Jones 
Harry Holman Co 
Harry Hines 

Ann Gray 

Mile Nad@ji 


E T Alexander 


VANCOUVER, B. ¢ 
Orpheum 


Shelia Terry Co 
Dave Ferguson 
Garcinetti Bros 


Clifford & Walker 
Ioleen Sisters 


WESTERN VAUDEVILLE 


Majestic Theatre Building, Chicago 


CHAMPAIGN 


Orpheum 
W & H Brown 
Alf Ripon 


5 Amer Girls 
Dale & Burch 
The Briants 
2d half 
Fredericks & 
Jack Lavier 
Leroy & Mabel Hart 
Julie Ring Co 
Princess Kalama Co 
CHICAGO 
American 
The Farmerettes 
2d half 
Wendall Hall 
A & B Leiber 
Alf Ripon 
(Three to fill) 
Empress 
Armstrong & Neville 
Ferro & Coulter 
“Remnants” 
Nettie DeCoursey 
Jenks & Allen 
(One to fill) 
d half 
2 Blondys 
Powers & Taylor 
4 Farmerettes 
Douglas Flint Co 
Hall & Shapiro 
Mystic Hanson 3 
Hippodrome 
Bradean & Silvermoon 
Potter & Hartwell 
Lillian Watson 
Fashions a la Carte 
Logan Dunn & H 
2d half 
Lohse & Sterling 
Lasova & Gilmore 
Grace DeWinters 
“Pinched” 


Van 


GRANITE 
ILL. 


Washington 
(1) 


CITY, 


4 Buttercups 
Violet & Charles 


(2-4) 
Follis Sis & LeRoy 
(One to fill) 
(5-6) 
Bob Mills 
Walter Baker Co 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 
Orpheum 
McGreevy & Doyle 
Maker & Redford 
Grant Gardner 
Love & Kisses 
MADISON 
Orpheum 
Kenny & LaFrance 
Maker & Redford 
Love & Kisses 
Chas. Wilson 
Page Hack & M 
2d half 
Billie & Dot 
Frank Hall Co 
Roth & Roberts 
Cabaret De Luxe 
(One to fill) 
MEMPHIS 
Orpheum 
Krayoma 
“Girls of 61” 
B & J Creighton 
Powell Tr 
2d half 
Blanche Boyd 
“Number Please” 
Spencer & Wilson 
Hodge Podge Rev 
MILWAUKEE 
Palace 
3 Moran Sis 





CLAY CROUCH 


“SINGLE NEXT SEASON” 





Hudson & Jones 
Choy Heng Wha Tr 
(Others to fill) 
Kedzie 
Mystic Hanson 3 
Mack & Velmar 
W Fishter Co 
Fred Lewis 
(One to fill) 
d half 
Jenks & Allen 
Dorothy Brenner 
(Two to fill) 
DAVENPORT, IA. 
Columbia 
Mr & Mrs G Wilde 
2 Kuehns 
May Kilduff & A 
J & W Hennings 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Rosie Riflle Co 
Laurel L 
“Shrapnef Dodgers” 
Bronson & Baldwin 
“Girls of Altitude” 
DES MOINES, IA. 
Empress 
Rosie Rifle Co 
Hall & Shapiro 
Al White Co 
Jay Raymond 
Merian’s Dogs 


2d half 
Mr & Mrs G Wilde 
Cleveland & Lowry 


Bell’s Hawaiians 
Scott Miller Co 
Prince Kar-Mi 

DULUTH 

Grand 
Frawley & West 
Jones & Johnson 
Irving Gear Co 
Dunn & O'Donnell 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Spanish Goldinis 
B & E Frawley 
Guilanna 4 
Walmsley & Myers 
(One to fill) 
E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 

Erber’s 
Violet & Charles 
May Marvin 
Jim McWilliams 

2d half 
Taketa Japs 
Curiey & Hall 
The Bimbos 


David & Lillian 
Roth & Roberts 
Porter J White Co 
Ray Conlin 
“Rising Generation” 
2d half 
Wanda 
W Fisther Co 
Gaylord & Heron 
Bobby Henshaw 
“Rising Generation” 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Grand 
Tinney’s Players 
John Geiger 
Al Golem Tr 
(One to fill) 
Palace 
Wanda 
Myers & Knise 
“Childhood Days” 
Marcella’s Birds 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Tommie Snyder Co 
Bert Lewis Co 
(Three to fill) 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Palace 
McGreevy & 
Billie & Dot 
“Shrapnel Dodgers” 
Grant Gardner 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Kenny & LaFrance 
Porter J White Co 
Chas Wilson Co 
Page Hack & M 
ST LOUIS 
Grand 
Juanita 
Boothby & 
Gertrude Beck 
Cornella & Wilbur 
Keane & Walsh 
4 Buttercups 
Bell & Wood 
Glenn & Jenkins 
R Curtis & Band 
Rialto 
Hope Vernon 
Curley & Hall 
Patricks 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
Swan & Swan 
Mack & Velmar 
“New Model” 
Jim McWilliams 
§ Nosses 


Doyle 


Everdean 





E. HEMMENDINGER “ 0X srneer 
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Sky 
Manikin 
Fredericks & Van 
Taketa Bros 


2a half 
Violet & Charles 
Mae Marvin 


(One to fill) 


SIOUX CITY, IA. 
Orpheum 
The Melvilles 
Fiske & Fallon 
Schwartz Co 
Bert Lewis 
Basil & Allan 
Bud Snyder Co 
2d half 
Stanley & Dale 
Kerr & Ensign 
Al White Co 
Jay Raymond 
Clara Morton 
Marion’s Canines 


Ss. BEND, IND. 

Orpheum 
Bob White 
Dorsch & Russell 
E Clifford Co 
Eva Fay 

2a half 
Bert Wheeler 
Elsie Schuyler 
McLain Gates Co 
Ben Deeley Co 
Eva Fay 


SUPERIOR 
Palace 


Spanish Goldinis 
B & B Frawley 
Guillanna 4 
Wailmsiey & Myers 
(One to fill) 
2a half 
Frawley & West 
Jones & Johnson 
Irving Gear Co 
Dunn & O'Donnell 
TERRE HAUTE. 
Hippodrome 
L & M Hart 
Jack Lavier 
McLain Gates Co 
June Mills 
Musical Nosses 
d half 
W & H Browne 
Fred Lewis 
Dorsch & Russell 
Edith Clifford Co 
The Briants 
WINNIPEG 
Strand 
Morrell’s To —e 
Davis > Mc 
Roder & O'Br en 
Boilla Trio 
2d haif 
Rull & Dolls 
Skelly & Heit 
Harrington & Mills 
(One to fill) 


MARCUS LOEW 


Putnam Building, New York City 


NEW YORK CITY 
American 
Asaki & Girlie 
*Malcolm & LaMar 
Henry & Adelaide 
Welch Mealy & M 
“Full of Pep” 
*Cecil & Mack 
Wheeler & Potter 
King & Harvey 
*Barro Bros 
2d half 
Smiletta Sisters 
Boyle & Brannigan 
Fisher & Gilmore 
Frank Ward 
“Oh Billy” 
Peggy Brooks 
Earl & Curtis 
*Hawthorne & Cook 
(One to fill) 
Victoria 
Juggling DeLisle 
Peggy Brooks 
Wm 8S Hall Co 
Hawthorne & Cook 
J Flynn’s Mins 
2d half 
LeVeaux 
Sampson & Douglas 
McN Dinas & DeW 
Dunham & O'Malley 
Casting Melos 
Lincoin Square 
3 Herbert Sis 
Boyle & Brannigan 
Regal & Mack 
Bevan & Flint 
“Honeymoon Inn” 
2d half 
M Whitman Co 
Wheeler & Potter 
Gorman Bros 
Daras Bros 
(One to fill) 
Greeley Square 
Josie O’Meers 
Keene & Foxworth 
Pisano & Bingham 
Cook & Oatman 


Nat Carr 
Cummins s Seeham 
2d half 


The Parshleys 
Cecil & Mack 
Al Tyler 
Doris Lester 3 
Sherman Van & H 
Delancey Street 
Smiletta Sis 
Budmilla Troetzka 
Gorman Bros 
Hyman Adler Co 
Phil Baker Co 
Wilbur & Dyke 
2d half 
Seabury & Price 
Malcolm & LaMar 
Leonard & Sherw’'d 
Carson & Willard 
Barro Bros 
National 
LeVeaux 
Leonard & Sherw’d 
Doris Lester 3 
Sampson & Douglas 
Daras Bros 
2d half 
Juggling DeLisle 
3 Herbert Sis 
“Reg Bus Man” 
Ward & Pryor 
Armstrong & 8 
Orpheum 
Hanlon & Arthur 
Forrest & Church 
Honey Hurst 
Gill Carleton Co 
*LeVan & DeVine 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Asaki & Girlie 
Keene & Foxworth 
*Henry J Kelly 
Cook & Oatman 
Welch Mealy & M 
“Full of Pep” 
Boulevard 
Kruzo 
Fisher & Gilmore 


McN Dinas & DeW 
Dunham & O'Malley 
Kremka Bros 
2d half 

The Brightons 
Bennington & Scott 
Gill Carleton Co 
Nat Carr 
(One to fill) 

Avenue B 
D Sothern 3 
Russell & Lum 
Sadie Beck Co 
Jessie Reed 
Roma’s R rouge 


ovum & Piatt 
Budmilla Troetzka 
Frescotts 
LeVan & DeVine 
Donals Sisters 
BROOKLYN 
Metropolitan 
Schramm & A 
Montrose & Allen 
Ward & Pryor 


“Oh Billy” 
(One to fill) 
24 half 


Cummins & Seeham 
Pisano & Bingham 
*“Honeymoon Inn” 
King & Harvey 
Kuma. 49 

Palace 
Bolger Bros 
Knight & Sawtelle 
Frescotts 
Dudley Douglas 
Donals Sisters 

d half 
Maybelle Best 
Hayman Adler Co 
Bevan & Flint 
(Two to fill) 

Fulton 
The Brightons 
Bennington & Seott 
Earl & Curtis 
*Frank Ward 
pete Melos 

a half 
Josie O’Meers 
Harmon & Harmon 
Montrose & Allen 
Lproreng, 2 Douglas 
Josie Hed 4 Mins 


SeuteeT rs “Price 
*Al Tyler 
Lane & Harper 
Sherman Van 
half 
Kremka Bros 
Jessie Reed 
Regal & Mack 
Phil Baker Co 
*Wilbur & Lyke 
Warwick 
Flo Ring 
Cooper & Ricardo 
Aronty Bros 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
D Sothern 3 
Honey Hurst 
Walter Baldwin Co 
Romas Troupe 
ATLANTA 
Grand 
Bender & Herr 
Van & Pierce 
Ash & Hyams 
Hawthorne’s Mins 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Hanlon & Clifton 
Harris & Lyman 
Shea & Bowman 
(Two to fill) 
BALTIMORE 
Hippodrome 
Baraban & Grohs 
Mason & Cole 
Harry First Co 
Thos P Dunne 
BIRMINGHAM 
Bijou 
Norvellos : 
Hinkel & Mae 


& H 


(Continued on page 73) 
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FEDERAL INVESTIGATION 


Continuation from last week of the verbatim 
testimony in the proceedings of the Federal Trade 
Commission in the matter of the vaudeville investi- 
gation. 


The hearing was resumed, pursuant to notice, before 
Examiner Charles 8S. Moore, Esq. 

Appearances as heretofore noted. 

Walter J. Plimmer was called as a witness on behalf of 


the complainant and, having been duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 


The report below is of the proceedings 
THURSDAY, MAY 15 


WALTER J. PLIMMER 


DIRECT EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. Walsh: 
Q. What is your name, age and residence? 


A. Walter J. Piimmer, age 50, residence 83 Seventy-third 
street, Brooklyn; business, theatrical booking agency. 
Q. How long, Mr. Plimmer, have you been in the theatrical 


booking agency busines 

. About thirty years. 

. Where have you had experience in that line of work? 
New York and Chicago. 

. Where did you start in the business? 

. In Chicago, as an agent 

. How long did you continue in that business in Chicago, 
and just tell us the character of the work that you did as 
such theatrical agent? 

A. About four years in Chicago, and the balance of the 
time here in New York. 

Q. What years were you in Chicago? 

A. No; it was seven years in Chicago. I came to New York 
in 1897. 

Q. You acted as a theatrical agent or representative for 
acts in Chicago? 

A. Not as a representative, no. 

Q. Just tell us the character of the work that you did? 

A. Booking acts for vaudeville theatres. I was never a 
representative, as a representative for artists. 

Q. You came to New York in 1897? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At the time you were booking acts in Chicago, what was 
the condition in reference to competition there, at that time? 

A. There was not half as much as there is at the present 
time. In fact, there were very few agents at that time. 

Q, There were very few agents at that time? 

A. Yes. I do not think there was any what you would call 
artists’ representatives in those days. 

Q. How did you do business there? 

A. Through correspondence, at that time, mostly, with the 
managers; that is about the only way we did it. 

Q. What would be the character of such correspondence? 

A. We would write to these managers and see if they could 
use such and such an act, and then wait on their relpy to see 
if they would take them, or whether they would not. 

Q. Then, as a matter of fact, you really acted as a repre- 
sentative of the acts, and booked these acts direct with the 
theatres? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that is the way the business was generally car- 
ried on? 

A. In those days, yes. It was very seldom a manager came 
to your office in those days the same as they do now, today. 

Q. In 1897 you came to New York? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What character of business did you engage in when you 
came to New York? 

A. The same. 

Q. Was the business conducted in the same way? 

A. Yes; pretty near it; there had been very little change 
up to that time. 

Q. How long did it continue so? 

A. I think some four or five years after that. 

Q. What change came about in the industry? 

A. The managers got together and formed an association, 
where they could book their acts for several weeks at a time, 
so as to do away with all that delay by corresponding. In 
fact, you couldn’t do it today. 

. What association was that that was formed? 
A. I forget what it was caiued. 

Q. Was that the Vaudeville Managers’ Association? 

a Vaudeville Managers’ Association, I think it was 
ca 

Q. That developed into a system by which this association 
was formed and the managers procured the services of artists 
here in New York? 

A. That is the idea. 

2. FS aia all of this time you were an independent booking 
agen 

A. I was an independent booking agent, yes. 

Q. Were you doing businesswalone all this time? 

Q 


OPo>re> 


© 


A. Yes; I was doing business alone. 
. What competition did you encounter? 

A. There were several agents, but they never interfered 
with me. 

Q. What I want to get is a kind of a history of your book- 
ing industry. How was the business conducted? 

A. In those days I think it was Herman & Lehman had an 
office, and they were booking several houses— 

Q. At what time are you referring to? 

A. From 1897 up to about four or five years after that. 

Q. Just how was the business conducted? How was it run? 

A. I know how my business was run, but I could not say 
about anybody else’s. 

Q. But the general industry; I want to get the state of the 
industry at that time? 

A. We would write letters to try to secure the booking of 
houses, and, if we got them, we would simply book their 
shows for them; the acts would come up in the office and we 
would book them. 

Q. What competition did you have? You say Herman & 
Lehman? 

A. Yes; they were running in those days, and Tony Smith, 
and Jim Armstrong, and Hurtig & Seaman; I cannot think of 
any of the others. 

Q. You think that is practically all? 

4. About that time, I think so. 

- &). — did the Keith interests do their booking at that 
me 

A. They were booking their own houses at that time. The 
association was not formed. 

Q. Neither had the U. B. O. been formed? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then what changes developed in the business? 

A. The United Booking Offices—at least the Vaudeville 
Managers’ Protective Association—formed their organization, 
and I think it was in the St. James Building— 

Q. Here in New York? 


A. Here in New York, yes; and the managers combined to 
do their own booking from one office, so that they could get 
together and give a perfermer a certain number of weeks 
and arrange the railroad jumps easy. 

Q. That was about when? 

A. I think that would be around 1900. 
for sure. 

Q. About 1900? 

A. About that. 


I do not know 


Q. Had you previous to that time been booking some of 
these houses that formed this association? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What effect did that have on your business? 

A. Well, we lost the booking of some houses, but we got 


others in their place; that is about all. We are doing that 
today. We are losing houses and getting new ones all 
the time. 

Q. That is, you look for others that do not belong— 

A. We keep on looking for new houses all the time. 

Q. What character of houses do you book? 

= What they call small time vaudeville houses, family 
theatres, 

Q. Are these small time houses houses that are members of 
the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association, or not? 

A. Some of them are and some of them are not. 

Q. To what extent are they and to what extent are they 
not? 

A. About fifty-fifty, I guess; about half of them belong to 
it and the other do not, that I am booking. 

Q. About how many houses do you book? 


A. About twenty all together. 
Q. You book about twenty theatres? 
A. Yes; about that. 


Q. Are you interested in the theatrical business yourself? 

A. Only as a booking agent. 

Q. You are not in any way connected with these theatres 
that you book? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You say you book, now, about twenty theatres? 

A. About that. 

Q. I understand from you that you furnish the talent, and 
ae entire talent, for these twenty theatres? 

A. Yes. 

Q. These theatres that you book at the present time, that 
are non-members of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, what kind of shows are they—one-act shows, or 
several-act shows? 

A. From four up to six. 


Q. About what price weekly bill do they run? 

A. All the way from about $500 up to $1,000. 

Q. Do you book a theatre at Rutland, Vermont? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many acts? 

A. Only one big act each week. 

Q. Are there others that you book that run less than 
four acts? ¢ 

A. Yes. 


Q. Then the statement that you made a moment ago, that— 

A. Nearly all of them run about four acts. There are one 
or two exceptions. 

That is, that run less? 

Yes; they play one big act a week, an act with some 
six to ten people, like Rutland. 

— About how many acts do you represent at the present 
time? 

A. I do not represent any acts. 

Q. I understand that you have an independent booking office, 
and representatives of the acts come to you? 

A. Yes; the acts, or some of their representatives. 

Q. os you claim, as a booker, to represent these theatres? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do they rely upon you to furnish the talent for them? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that you are really representing these theatres? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is this a circuit of theatres that you represent? 

A. I do not know as you would call it a circuit. 

Q. What would you call it? 

A. They are all independent houses. 

Q. What do You mean by an independent house? 

A. They book their own shows, and pay no attention to any- 
body else. 

Q. At some of these theatres that you book, do they book 
also with the United Booking Offices? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. None of them? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How do you determine whether or not a theatre which 
you represent is a member of the Vaudeville Managers’ 
Protective Association? 

A. I know it myself, because the majority of them have 
asked me to get an application card for them. 

. me application card for membership? 

. Yes. 

Q. I understand most all theatres are very desirous of join- 
ing the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association and get- 
ting into membership? 

A. No, they are not. Some of them are and some of them 
are not. Some of them do not care whether they belong 
to it or whether they do not. 

Q. Those that desire to belong, what is the motive which 
prompts them to want to belong? 

A. They think they can get a little protection in the way 
of cancelations. Sometimes an act will throw you down on 
a minute’s notice, if he gets $5 or $10 more, and does not 
want to go on and play the date. They have an idea that 
the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association will persuade 
them to play it. 

Q. Will persuade the act to play it? 

A. Yes; to fulfill their contract; and in most cases they 
have done it. 

Q. Who represented Cora Youngblood Corson in 1917? 

A. I have no idea. 

Q. ze were attempting to book her in 19177 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you have any recollection who did? 

A. Yes; I have a letter from the manager of the act, Mr. 


Po 


Spahr He was out somewhere in Oklahoma, and he told 
me that he was coming East and wanted to know if I could 
break his jump. 

Q. What is that? 


A. In other words, try to book him two or three weeks 
between there and New York City. I wrote and told him 
that | would try to. Then I wrote two or three or four 
theatres to see ‘* théy would play the act, and I booked them 
in Rochester anc Buffalo and Jamestown. 

Mr. Walsh: I will ask to have this paper marked for 
identificat on. 

(The paper above referred to was marked Commission’s 
Exhibit Number 58, tor identification.) 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. For the purpose of refreshing your recollection, I show 
you Commission’s Exhioit Number 58, for identification, which 
purports to be a copy of a letter from you to Mr. Spahn, in 
which you give the dates and places of the booking of the 
Cora Youngblood Corson party, and ask you if that is a 
statement of the dates and places of booking of this organiza- 
tion of musicians? 

A. It is. 

Q. Is this Commission’s “xhibit Number 58, for identifica- 


tion, a copy of a letter which you sent to Mr. Spahn? 

A. I believe it is. 

P Q. Did Miss Corson and her troupe play at those places and 
ates? 

A. I do not think they played at any of them. Waite a 
minute. I am not sure about either Rochester or Buffalo. I 
believe they played Buffalo. I am not quite positive. 

Q. You think they played at Buffalo? 

A. I am not positive of it. 

Q. It is possible that they played at the Olympic Theatre 
in Buffalo? 

A. I beiieve they played 
Buffalo. I am not sure. 

Q. You say they did not play on the week of October 8 
or the week of Octob-r 22? 

. Where, on Oetober 8? 

. Ottober 8, at Rochester, New York. 

. No; they did not play. 

. October 22, at Jamestown? 

. No; they did not play. 

m7 Can you say why they did not play at Rochester, New 
ork? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You may, please. 

A. Mr. Fenyvesey sent me a telegram saying he was sorry 
he could not play the act of the Cora Youngblood Corson 
sextette next week; that was the week previous to that date. 
They did not give me any explanation, but on receipt of that 
telegram I sent a telegram to Mr. Spahn in Oklahoma to tell 
him that Rochester was off. The telegram came back saying 
that the party had already left for Rochester, and I then 
sent a wire to Mr. Fenyvessy and told him that the act was 
on their way to Rochester. Then Mr. Fenyvessy came into 
New York. I told him, I says, “You and I had better go 
over to see Mr. Casey; and see if we cannot fix the matter up.” 

Q. Mr. Fenyvessy came to see you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did he come to see you for? 

A. I suppose it was about this act. 
conversation, at all. 

Q. I want you to give the substance of it? 

A. I probably asked him what was the trouble. I could 
not tell you what he said. Anyway, I said, ‘You and I had 
better go over to see Mr. Casey,” and I took him over to see 
Mr. Casey. 

Q. Why did you go over to see Mr. Casey? 

A. To see if we could straighten the matter out. I thought 
he was a member of the Managers’ Protective Association. 

Q. What was there to be straightened out about it? 

A. To see if we could not arrange for him to play the act, 
that they had already jumped in there from Oklahoma, and 
so we went over to see Mr. Vasey, and I introduced him to 
Mr. Casey; and I was sitting there while they held a con- 
versation about this act. 

I heard Mr. Casey say to him: ‘‘What is the matter? 
Have you a contract with the act,” and Mr. Fenyvessy says: 
“Yes.”” So he says: “Well, there is only one thing to do. 
You don’t have to play it, but if you don’t play it you have 
to pay it—one or the other.” 

So I knew I could not do anything further, and I says: 
‘Well, I will leave you to straighten the matter out. I have 
got to go to the office. I have some business to attend to.” 
And I left Mr. Fenyvessy up there with Mr. Casey.» I do 
not know how they straightened it out—I guess they did not 
straighten out the matter, because I know the act did 
not play. 

Q. Neither did it play at Jamestown? 

A. No. I know it did not play at Jamestown. I think 
they jumped on to Buffalo the following week, but whether 
they played, I am not sure, 

Q. Was there not some discussion as to why she did not 
play there? Was there not some talk, or was there some talk 
about her being on the blacklist? 

A. Blacklist? No. Not in my presence. [I don’t know 
whether it was said after I left, but not in my presence. 

Q. Did you get your pay for the booking? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You never got your pay? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You were concerned as to why you were not getting 
your money, were you not? 

A. In those three dates, yes; but when the contract was 
called off, I knew that was out of it. I could not ask them 
to pay me a commission for dates that they did not play. 

Q. You were booking these theatres? 

A. I was booking the rest of them myself. Mr. Spahn 
cancéled those himself. 

: S. The rest of the dates, because he could not get those 
wo 

A. Those three. Those three I was not booking; that 1 
Rochester, Buffalo and Jamestown. The rest of the time 
was booking myself. 

Mr. Walsh: I ask to have these three papers marked for 
identification. 

(The papers above referred to were marked Commission's 
Exhibits Numbers 59, 60 and 61, for identification.) 

By Mr. Walsh: : 


Q. Have you some letters that you got from Mr. Fenyvessy? 

A. Yes; here they are. (Handing papers to counsel.) 

Q. I show you Commission’s Exhibit Number 59, for identi- 
fication, and ask you if that is a copy of the telegram which 
you sent to Mr. Spahn? 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. You do not remember whether you sent a telegram, 
or not? 

A. I did. I sent him a telegram, but I cannot recall whether 
that was the one. ; 

Q. You sent a telegram, in substance, that you were com- 
pelled to cancel the acts? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Why did you send such a telegram? 

A. When I got the word from Mr. Fenyvessy, I wanted to 
stop the act from jumping on to Rochester, and so I wired 
the day it was off. Whether that is a copy of it or not, I 
don’t know; but I know that I did wire him. 

2. a you did wire him, in substance, the same thing? 

. Yes. 

Q. This was sent to him at Rochester, New York, was it 
not? You sent him a telegram at Rochester, New York? 

A. I probably did. I do not know for sure. I know that 
I wired him. 

Q. But you mean to sit here, now, and tell me, and have 
the Commission understand, that you do not know why you 
wired those people that you were compelled to cancel all time 
booked for their acts? 

A. Why I wired them? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Yes; I wired them because Mr. Fenyvessy wired me that 
he could not play the act, and I wired them that it was off. 

Q. Why did Mr. Fenyvessy wire you that he could not 
play the act? 

A. He did not explain. He simply wired me that he could 
not play the act. 

Q. But he came down to see you, and you took him to see 
Mr. Casey? 

A. I took him to see Mr. Casey. 

Q. Casey had nothing to do with your business? 

A. I left them there together. 

Q. What did you take him to Mr. Casey’s office for: Why 
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don’t you make a frank statement about the matter, Mr. 
Plimmer? 

Mr. Goodman: One minute. We object to counsel’s state- 
ment about any lack of frankness on the part of the witness. 
The witness has stated, before, just what he did. He has 
answered this question very completely. 

Mr. Walsh: There is no reason why counsel on the other 
side should object to any such statement, because this witness 
is our witness. 

Mr. Goodman: That is true, but I object to his being char- 
acterized in that manner. 

Mr. Walsh: This witness is not under the protecting wing 
of counsel on the other side, so far as it appears outside that 
he is under the wing of counsel. 

Mr. Goodman: He itis entitled to protection on the part of 
any counsel present. 

Mr. Walsh: He is getting protection. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Now, Mr. Piimmer, I am trying to have you give the 
Commission the benefit of your recollection? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As to why you took this man Fenyvessy over to see 
Casey? 

A. I knew that he was a member of the Vaudeville Man- 
agers’ Protective Association, and Mr. Casey was general 
manager of that association. I did not know of any other 
man that could straighten the matter out but Mr. Casey. 

Q. What was there to straighten out? 

A. To try to get him to play the act. That is the only 
thing I was interested in. 

Q. Didn’t he tell you why he did not want to play the act? 

A. Didn’t he tell me? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Who? 

Q. Mr. Fenyvessy. 

A. He told me that he could not. 
use the act.’’ 


? 


He said: “I cannot 


‘ y? 

A. I asked him why. I asked him, ‘‘What is the trouble?” 
And he says, ‘“‘I cannot use it. That is all.” I says, ‘“‘Then 
you had better come with me over to see Mr. Casey, and 
see if you cannot straighten the matter out.” 

Q. Wasn’t it a good act? 

A. A very good act, in my estimation. 

Q. Did Mr. Fenyvessy think that it was a good act? 

A. Yes; I think he wrote me a letter that he knew the act, 
and was willing to play it. 

Q. I show you Commission’s Exhibit Number 60, for identi- 
fication, which purports to be a copy of a letter from you to 
Mr. Spahn at Rochester, New York, on October 4, and I will 
ask you if you wrote a letter like that to Mr. Spahn. 

Mr. Goodman: We object. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. I ask you if you wrote a letter like this to Mr. Spahn? 

A. I believe I did. 

Mr. Goodman: I object to the question, upon the ground 
that the letter, or the contents, whether the witness wrote 
the letter or not, is immaterial, irrelevant and incompetent, 
and not binding on any of the respondents—any communica- 
tion between this witness, who was not a member of the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association, or affiliated in 
any way with any other person connected with these respond- 
ents; it is not binding upon any of these respondents. 

Examiner Moore: Have you anything to say, Mr. Walsh? 

Mr. Walsh: No. 

Examiner Moore: What is your objection, Mr. Goodman? 
Mr. Geodman: I object to his asking for the contents of 
a letter of this kind. 
Examiner Moore: 
Walsh? Is that it? 
Mr. Walsh: I did not offer it at all. I asked if he sent 
a letter in substance like the letter which I showed to him. 
Examiner Moore: I think that is proper as far as it went. 

Mr. Goodman: Perhaps ! am technically incorrect. 

By Mr. Walsh: 


Q. In this Commission’s Exhibit 60, for identification, there 
is this statement :— 

Mr. Goodman: Just a moment. I make the objection that 
I made a moment ago, that any part of the contents of that 
letter, or the letter itself, is incompetent, irrelevant and im- 
material, not binding on these respondents. 

Mr. Walsh: I am not seeking to bind them at all. He says 
he sent a letter in substance like this. 

Mr. Goodman: I object to counsel’s statement as to the 
contents of the letter. 

Mr. Walsh: I am not stating the contents of the letter. 

Examiner Moore: You want to bring out this letter, do 
you? Do you want to offer it, Mr. Walsu? 

Mr. Walsh: I want to find out what the difficulty was at 
that time. This man sent a letter to Mr. Spahn, and there 
are certain statements in this letter, and I want to get, from 
him, the reasons that prompted him to make the statements 
that are in this letter. 

Examiner Moore: What is your objection, Mr. Goodman? 

Mr. Goodman: My ojection is that the letter is from this 
witness, not a member of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protec- 
tive Association, and not connected with them, so far as 
the evidence shows, to a third person, Leslie Spahn. I say 
anything that is in that letter is not binding on respondents. 

Examiner Moore: I think that is correct. I do not see 
how it could be binding. 

Mr. Walsh: I do not want to bind them. 

Examiner Moore: What did you want? I do not get the 
drift of it. 

Mr. Goodman: Nor can it be used against the respondents. 
It is the same thing. 

By Mr.: Waish : 


2. rar write Mr. Spahn about this time? 

Q. Did you tell him, in that letter, that you did not know 
the managers of these theatres, when you booked them, be- 
longed to the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association? 

Mr. Goodman: I object, on the grounds already stated. 

Examiner Moore: I think he may answer that. The objec- 
tion is overruled, 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. ro did you not? 





You offered it for identification, Mr. 


Q. Did you also know that they would not accept the act 
because they were members of the Vaudeville Managers’ Pro- 
tective Association? 

A. I knew that these three’ managers were together—Buffalo, 
Rochester and Jamestown. I knew when one date was off 
that all three were off. 

Q. When did you find out that Cora Youngblood Corson’s 
troupe could not play in the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association’s theatres? 

A. I did not know that at all, only when I got this wire 
from Mr. Fenyvessy telling me to call it off. That is the first 
I knew about it. 

Q. Then you found out that Mr. Fenyvessy, belonging to 
the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Assodciation— 

A. I asked him when he came in to New York. 

Q. Did you then ascertain that that was the reason why 
they did not play the act? 

A. I did not ask that. I asked, “Are you a member of the 
Managers’ Protective Association?’ And he said, “Yes.” 

Q. What did you assume from that? 

A. I thought, then, that Mr. Casey could straighten the 
matter out. 


Q. Did it occur to you that because they belonged to the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association they would not 
play Cora Youngblood Corson’s troupe? 

Mr. Goodman: I object to the form of that question. 

By Mr. Walsh: 


Q. Well, did you write him at that time that it was 
absolutely impossible for you to play his troupe in any of 
his theatres? 

Mr. Goodman: The same objection; that it is not binding 
against the respondents—anything written by this witness to 
Mr. Spahn cannot be used against the respondents. 

The Witness: Nd6t those three. 

Examiner Moore: I do not think it is very proper. 

Mr. Walsh: I do not think there is any doubt about it. 
I am not trying to use any letter. I am asking if he wrote 
Mr. Spahn certain things, at a certain time. If he says yes, 
I want to ask him why he did it. 

Examiner Moore: Very well. Ask it. 

Mr. Walsh: That is what I am asking him. 

Examiner Moore: The objection is overruled. 

Now, what was the question? 

(The question was repeated by the reporter as above 
recorded. ) 

The Witness: I did. 


By Mr. Walsh: 


Q. Why did you write him that it was absolutely impossible 
for you toe play his troupe in any of these Vaudeville Man- 
agers’ Protective Association theatres? 

Mr. Goodman: It is understood that this is all taking the 
same objection, so that I do not repeat it. 

The Witness: Mr. Fenyvessy told me that those three 
weeks were off. I had played him in my other houses. I am 
playing him yet, irregardless of the Vaudeville Managers’ 
Protective Association, 


By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. I show you Commission’s Exhibit 61, for identification, 
and ask you if that is a copy of a letter which you sent to 
Mr. Spahn, the manager of the Cora Youngblood Corson 
troupe? 

A. I believe it is. 

Q. In this letter I find this statement :— 

Mr. Goodman: We make the same objection to counsel 
reading from this letter, or offering any part of the letter in 
evidence, as not binding upon the respondents. 

Examiner Moore: The objection is overruled. 

Mr. McCall: I understand that is not in evidence? 

Mr. Walsh: It is not in evidence. 

Mr. McCall: But you ‘all it Commission’s Exhibit Num- 
ber 617 

Mr. Walsh: For identification. 

Mr. McCall: Isn’t that getting into the question, indirectly, 
evidence which is the contents of a written paper that is 
not offered in evidence? 

Mr. Walsh: Pardon me, Judge, but the reason I ask this 
is that this witness, at that time, made certain statements to 
Mr. Spahn, and I want to ascertain, for the record, the 
reasons that prompted him to make such statements. 

Examiner Moore: Can you not do that without offering the 
letter for identification? 

Mr. Walsh: I am not offering the letter at all. I do 
not care whether it goes into the record at all. I do not 
want it in the record. 

Examiner Moore: Then why ‘submit it to the witness? 
Why not read him the question out of the letter, originally? 

Mr. Walsh: That is what I am doing. 

Mr. McCall: I do not object, if you want to refresh his 
recollection, if you let him see the paper; but by -your ques- 
tion you are getting on the record the contents of that letter. 
You are reading excerpts from that letter, and it becomes a 
part of the record, although it is not admitted in testimony. 
If you want to refresh the witness’ memory, I have not the 
slightest objection to his looking at the letter. 

Mr. Walsh: If there is any other way in which I can 
do it, I am willing to do it. I want to get at what prompted 
him to make certain statements at this time. 

Mr. Goodman: Why not let him look at the letter, and— 

Mr. Walsh: He has looked at it. 

Mr. Goodman: And then put your question to him without 
reading from the letter. 

Mr. Walsh: No; I! will submit the question in my own 
way. 

By Mr. Walsh: 


Q. In this letter to Mr. Spahu, you make this statement: 

“T am booking a lot of houses that are ail members of the 
Vaudeville Managers Protective Association, and I simply 
have got te do what I have done, and if they even knew that 
I am writing you this letter, I might lose every house that 
I am booking, and that would simply ruin me; but I know 
you will keep this letter in the very strictest of confidence. 
If you were here, I could talk to you, but I do not like 
putcding anything In black and white.” 

I will ask you, Mr. Plimmer, what you meant by such a 
statement. 

Mr. Goodman: The same objections 

Mr. McCall: For the purpose of the record, I move that 
that be stricken from the record, on the ground that he is 
reading from a document in his hand which has been marked 
for identification, but which is not offered in evidence, and 
that by that process he is getting directly upon the record 
statements which are excerpts from that letter, made by a 
gentleman who is in no way connected with any of the de- 
fendants, and that any statement he may have written to 
Mr.: Spahn is not binding upon these respondents. 

I move that that question be stricken from the record, 
at the same time stating that we have not the slightest 
objection, if there is any doubt about the recollection of the 
witness, to his reading the letter, and then having Mr. Walsh 
interrogate him upon the question, after the witness has re- 
fresied his recollection. 

Mr. Walsh: I consider it just the same as if I would say 
to this witness: “Did you, on the 8th of October, 1917, say 
to Leslie Spahn this,”” and then recite what he did say; 
and he would say, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Mr. McCall: But you see there is a great deal more than 
that, Mr. Walsh. You were reading from a document that 
you say this witness says he wrote. 

Mr. Walsh: Yes. 

Mr. McCall: You say now: “You made these statements 
in this letter’—and that letter never will be before the 
Commission; and all they will have had will be the excerpt 
that you put in the form of a question. 

Mr. Walsh: I am very willing to put it all in. 

Mr. McCall: Oh, of course, subject to our objection; that 
is the reason you are putting it in this way. 

Mr. Walsh: I think the question is entirely proper. 

Mr. McCall: We will appeal for the ruling of the Commis- 
sioner under our objection and our motion. 

Examiner Moore: Can you not answer the question without 
reading it? Can you not say: “Did you not state, in this 
letter, so and so?” 

Mr. Walsh: That is what I did ask him. He says that he 
wrote this letter. 

Mr. McCall: I recognize that there is a wider latitude 
given here in the admission of testimony than in courts of 
justice, but there would not be anything that would have so 


much vice in it in a court of justice as thet question, put - 


in that form, from a document not offered in evidence. 





Examiner Moore: I think you should ask that question in 


the shape of a question, rather than say: ‘“‘Didn’t you say, 
in this letter, so and so?” 

Mr. Walsh: TI wiil do it in that way, but I think it is more 
objectionable, from the standpoint of the other side, if F= 
should do so. If it suits the Examiner, I will put it in this 
way: 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Did you, on or about the 8th day of October, 1917, in a 
letter, or otherwise, make a statement to Leslie Spahn, the 
manager of Cora Youngblood Corson’s troupe, substantially 
as follows: “I am booking a lot of houses that are all members 
of the V. M. P. A., and I simply have got to do what I have 
done; and if they even knew that I was writing this letter, 
I might lose every house that I am booking, and they would 
simply ruin me; but I know that you will keep this letter in 
the very strictest confidence.” 

Mr. Goodman: We object, on the ground that anything, 
whether in writing, or otherwise, that passed between the 
witness and Mr. Spahn, is net binding upon the respondents. 

Examiner Moore: The objection is overruled, 

Mr. Goodman: I move to strike out the question. 

Examiner Moore: The motion is overruled. 

The Witness: Yes. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Why did you make such statement? 

A. Because Mr. Spahn had written me a letter stating that 
he did not blame me in the matter, and that he knew we 
could not play any houses that were members of the V. M. 
P. A. 

Q. Have you got that letter? 

A. No. I have looked up every letter I can find, and ¥ 
brought them with me. 

Q. You knew that that was a fact, did you not? 

A. That is what he told me. 

Q. You knew it yourself, did you not, and that is why you 
went to Mr. Casey? 

A. That is why I took Mr. Fennyvessey over to Mr. Casey. 

Q. How were you in danger of losing every house thal 
you were booking? 

A. Well, I thought if those houses were not permitted to pl 
the act, the others would not, if I sent it in, and they would 
only have trouble every place they went into. 

Q. You mean by that that if you booked the Cora Young- 
blood Corson troupe, at all, you would lose your patronage 
of other Vaudeville Managers Protective Association houses? 

A. They would not take the act. That is what I assumed. 

Q. That act, or any act, you mean? Were you or were you 
not fearful that you might lost your patronage of er 
Vaudeville Managers Protective Association houses? : 

A. Any house that belonged to it, if I took the act in there, 
and insisted upon the act going on. 

Q. But would that affect your booking of any other acts in 
those houses? Was that what you were afraid of? 

A. Yes, they may change the booking over to somebody else, 

Mr. Walsh: That is all. 

Mr. Goodman: No cross-examination, 

(Witness excused), 

Mr. Goodman: I understand from the Examiner that Mr. 
DeVeaux desires me to make a statement on the record as to 
how certain minutes of the White Rats, introduced in evyi- 
dence, came into my possession. 

I now state that Mr. DeVeaux had nothing to do, so far 
as I know, with the delivery of those minutes to me. I think 
I might also add that I have since learned that prior to the 
offer of those minutes in evidence here, those same minutes 
were used in some police court proceeding in the city of — 
New York. That is the best of my information. ay 

Mr. Walsh: I think, Mr. Examiner,/ we only ought to 
the statement of Mr. Goodman that Mr. DeVeaux did 
éeliver these minutes or records to him; and if it is a question © 
in issue as to whether or not they were ever used in any 
public record before, we ought to have proof of it, and Mr =] 
Goodman's statement that it is his information that they 
were used before in some record in sormeourd ought to be 
stricken out. ‘ : 

Examiner Moore: Very well. The objection is sustained, 
as far as it goes. You object to the admission of this last 
statement? 

Mr. Walsh: Yes; that they had been used some time preyi 
ously. 

Examiner Moore: By consent, then, that is withdrawn 

Mr. Goodman: Yes. ¢ : 

Mr. Walsh: I will ask Mr. Godman a question, now. 4 
it a fact, then, that William J. Cook delivered these minute, 
to you? F 

Mr. Goodman: Oh yes, I said that before. ot 


GENEROSO PISANO 


was called as a witness on behalf of the compiainant 
having been duly sworn, testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION. 
By Mr. Walsh: 
. What is your fuii name? 
. Generoso Pisano. 
. How old are you? 




































x Where do you reside? ‘ 
. At present I live at 355 West 5Sist; the Irvington Hall 


>O>PO>O 


Apartments. 
Q. In the city of New York? Ref 
A. At the present time; but I Hve any place. I am in the © 
theatrical business, and I have no home, I make my home — 
any place. : 
Q. How long have you been in the theatrical business? 
A. I started in the theatrical business in 1908; that is, in ~ 
the circus business, the show business, I kept at this busi- 
ness for about seven years, and then I started in vaudeville 
about twelve years ago. : 
A os 1907 you started in vaudeville? 
es, 
Previous to that time, what was your business? 
. The circus business; outdoor shows. 
. Were you conducting the circus business? 
No; I was working for somebody else. 
. In what capacity? ‘ 
. Different capacities. Sometimes I would get an act 
a side show, and sometimes as a freak; sometimes I was 
candy butcher, and sometimes I was a ticket geller. 
Q. When did you say you got into vaudeville? 
A. 1907; about twelve years ago. 
Q. What did you start in at? aa 
A. The sharpshooting business, with an act known as & 
sharpshooting act—as a rifle expert. > 
Q. You were a rifle expert? 
A. Yes. 
Q. How long did you continue at that? 
ry ay peng fon it ever since. a 
. at other feature of the vaudeville busin o> 
g9ge in, other than —g 4 — oa Seg 
Ay At one time I was In the agency business in Chi ; ¥ ; 
that is a couple of years ago; just about two years ago Pay 
month, that I got out of it. 
Q. * uate ago this month? 
. think so. Let me see. I have a little mem 
here, I think, of when I started it and when I quit. tema 
a partner of the Louis Earl Agency, known as Earl & Pisano, 
on the 18th of December, 1916, at Chicago, Western Vaude- 
ville Managers’ Association. } 
Q. Did you have a franchise with the Western Vaudeville 
Managers’ Association in Chicago? 
a LE Sl, A A, 
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A. Mr. Earl had the franchise, when I bought the half 
interest in the agency, and I, then, was allowed to be a 
partner, and, consequently, I had, also, a franchise; that is, 
the firm had—LEarl & Pisano. 

Q. What is this franchise; what do you mean by a franchise? 

A. A franchise is no more than a concession, as much as I 
know; that is, to acquire a franchise, whether it is in the 


Western Vaudeville Managers’ Association office in Chicago 
‘Ot whether it is here, perhaps, in the United Booking Offices, 
for instance, the person who wants to be allowed to become 
an agent has to go to the heads of these various places and 
ask for a franchise; that is, ask for a permit to be allowed 
to sell acts in their offices to the different booking managers. 

Q. That is, you mean by that, where these agents do busi- 
ness at the United Booking Offices, they must have a permit 
to do business? 

A. There is no such thing as a permit in writing, but they 
will tell you it is all right, and that is all there is to it— 
until they find out that you are no good, and then they will 
throw you out—that was my case, I guess; I guess I was 
no good. 


Q. In Chicago, when you went into partnership with Earl, 
who was the manager of the booking office in Chicago? 

A. There are two different agencies there, which affiliated; 
one is called the Western U. B. O., which is a branch of the 
office of the Eastern United Booking Offices; they have one 
in Chicago and another one in Boston, and several places: 
and the other agency there is the Western Vaudeville Man- 
agers. 

Q. Which is the one you had a franchise with? 

A. To be allowed to work on both floors; that is, to be 
allowed to sell goods on both floors? 

Q. That is the— 


A. The U. B. O. and the Western Vaudeville, which, at 
that time, were in the same building. For the U. B. O. one 
had to see C. 8S. Humphrey, general manager of the Western 


U. B. O.; and to be allowed to work on the Western Vaude- 
ville Managers’ Association floor you had to see, then, Mort 
Singer; but I didn’t see Mr. Singer. I saw Mr. Humphrey, 
and he said it was all right. 

Q. Mr. Humphrey was the western manager of the U. 
B. O.? 

A. Yes; affiliated with the Western Vaudeville Managers. 
I did not see Mr. Singer. I just saw Mr. Humphrey, when 
I went into this business, because I did not want to buy in 
Lew Earl's agency unless I knew that I was allowed to be 
let out on the floor. 

Q. What was there to buy, of the agency? 

A. Practically this fellow had nothing. He had a few acts 
on his books, but he did not even have an office of his own. 
I just bought, practically, the privilege of getting in. He 
had the franchise, to start with. 

Q. What did you do? 

A. I gave him $500 to be allowed to be his partner, so 
that I could set up an agency with him, and be on the floor. 
He had a few acts on his books that did not amount to any- 
thing when I became his partner, and then we set up an 
office. 

Q. Where did you have your office in Chicago? 

A. On the 12th floor, room 1200, Majestic Theatre Build- 


ing. 

Q. That is the building in which the Western branch of the 
U. B. O. has its offices? 

A. Yes, sir; the Western Vaudeville Managers’ Associa- 
tion office was on the llth floor, and the U. B. O. was on 
the 12th floor, on the same floor where I had the agency. 

Q. And you had the privilege of that floor only? 

A. I had the privilege of both floors, because I had seen 
Mr. Humphrey, and he said it was all right to go down on 
the llth floor also, and there was no necessity for me to see 
Mr. Singer. He said: ‘‘Whatever I say, it is all right.” 

Q. And you got to representing acts there, did you? 

A. After J got in and set up the agency and advertised 
for acts I fgot several Eastern acts, and then I started to 
sell goods on both floors. 

Q. How is that done? How is that business transacted? 

A. The acts come in and want representation. If we know 
the act we take it. If we do not know the act we get the 
act to show the act some place. We get the manager to put on 
the act in some small theatre where we can see and bring 
some of the booking managers over to see it at the same 
time. Sometimes we would see it ourselves first, and then 
we show it to the booking manager, and if the booking 
manager wanted to buy it he would buy it through us; that is, 
through the agency. 

Q. Then how would you sell these acts? 

A. I would have to go to each individual booking manager 
who represented certain theatres and sell the act to them. 
Sometimes one booking manager wants the act, and another 
one does not like it. Sometimes if I sold the act to one 
booking manager and he plays it in his house—we get the 
reports from those houses—and the others judge accordingly 
and take it if they like it. 

Q. Where would you see these booking managers? 

A. I saw them on the floor, in the big office, of either the 
Western Vaudeville Managers or the U. B. O. The Western 
Vaudeville is on the 11th floor, and the U. B. O. is on the 
12th floor. They have moved now. I do not know where 
they are now. 

Q. Let me ask you so that we can get this quite clear in 
the record: the Western branch of the U. B. O. is on the 
12th floor of the Majestic Building in Chicago. 

A. It was. It is not there any more. ' 

Q. But it was at that time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is the business up there transacted in very much the 
same manner as it is here in New York in the Palace Thea- 
tre? 

A. I do not know anything about New York I presume. 

Q. You have never been up here in the United Booking 
Offices? 

A. I never did any business with them in the United Book- 
ing Offices in the East. With my own act I have to go 
through an agent just the same as 1 was representing acts 
in the West. 

Q. In Chicago, do you know how many theatres were repre- 
sented in that branch of the United Booking Offices? 

A. The United Booking Offices in Chicago? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I do not know that the United Booking Offices have any 
in Chicago proper. 

Q. But I mean, how many theatres were booked? 

A. 1 the United Booking Offices in Chicago? 

Q. Yes. 

A. The United Booking Offices have no theatres in Chicago, 
I don’t think. 

Q. I am not asking if they have any theatres. 

A. They have no theatres that they book in Chicago. All 
the Western booking offices attend to is on the eastern side of 
the Mississippi River, I think. On the western side of that 
river it is taken care of by the Western Vaudeville Asso- 
ciation. 

Q. Let me put my question in this way: What theatres 
Goes the Chicago branch of the United Booking Offices book 
at Chicago? 

A. None that I know of. 

Q. What is the object of having an office there at all then 
if they do not book any theatres? I guess you do not get 
my question. They book outside of Chicago? 

A. Certainly. 


Q. What theatres outside of Chicago does the Western 
branch of the United Booking Offices book? 

A. All I can think of now—I have not the list of all the 
Western theatres booked by the Western United Booking 
Offices; if I had them I could tell you—there are about four 
weeks in Michigan taken care of by the Western United 
Booking Offices, and then there are about, all together, ten 
weeks, I think—I could not say positively. If they have a 
list here I could say. I should have brought a list, but I 
have not got one here. 

Q. Did the managers come in there to the United Booking 
Offices in Chicago on certain days to determine what acts 
they wanted for the theatres? Is that the practice there? 

A. Very few do that. Very few have the privilege of 
coming in the booking office and getting acts, picking out 
acts to suit themselves; but, as a rule, they have got a 
booking manager, which is nothing more than a higher per- 
son who understands vaudeville. Those fellows go out and 
look at the shows and they buy acts from the agents, what- 
acts they like, whatever acts they think are fit for 
their houses. 

Q. How many of these booking officers or employes are 
there in the Western branch of the United Booking Offices; 
how many men did, you have to do business with? 

A. There was only two there at the time. 

Q. Who were they? 

A. Charles Croll and another fellow—Glen Bert. : 

Q. Then when you had an act to sell you had to see either 
one of those two gentlemen? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If they did not want to take your act you went, then, 
to the Western Vaudeville Managers? 

A. I went to them all. 

Q. If you did business with Mr. Croll; if he took an act, 
just how was the business transacted? 

A. I would see Mr. Croll, and I would open my book and 
show him a list of the acts that I had, and show him the 
time oper for the acts, and tell him the salaries of the 
acts, and then we would argue over salaries ; that is all. 

Q. You would bargain over the salaries? 

A. Yes. If he wanted a certain act he would ask about 
the salary, and we would argue about the salary. The idea 
in the transaction is for the booking agent to try to get as 
much money as he can for the act and, at the same time, try 
to get the act to play the time for a certain salary that the 
booking manager wants to pay. You have to get the ideas 
as to what you think the booking manager could pay, and 
so forth. 

Q. When you came to an agreement what was done then? 

A. The booking manager would pencil the act in his book, 
and he would call it booked. Then, later on, I would get 
the contracts and turn them over to the act to sign them and 
send the contracts back to the agency to be signed by them. 
After I got it signed by the agency the agency would keep 
theirs and they would give me one for the act, and then, the 
act was booked. 

Q. That is, there would be three contracts? 

A. Three sheets, yes. First they have to be signed by the 
act and then brought back to the office, and then they go 
over it. 

Q. What did the booking office charge for its services? 

A. Five per cent. 

Q. And what did you charge? 

A. I charged them five per cent. 

Q. How were the booking offices’ fees collected? 

A. In Chicago they have not got what is known as the 
collection agency of the Hast bere. I do not know the reason 
why they have not got it. The-only thing I can make out— 

Q. Just answer— 

A. I am getting at the point—the only thing I can make 
out, the reason why they have not got the collecting agency 
is because practically all the time booked out of the Chicago 
end here is nearly all split week, and there would be a lot 
of trouble to collect; maybe that is the reason they have not 
got the collection agency. Therefore, the act, after getting 
the salary from the manager—my commission is five per cent. 
for the agency proper—will take the five per cent. and send 
it direct to the respective booking agent. 

Q. That is, the manager would take it— 

A. Five per cent. for the agency proper; that is, either the 
Western United Booking Offices or the Western Vaudeville 
Managers’ Association; and the act would take the five per 
cent. off the salary and mail it to the agent. 

Q. Then you had to rely upon the act to send you the 
money ? 

A. Yes; the five per cent. 

Mr. Goodman: May I interject a question? 

Mr. Walsh: Yes. 

Mr. Goodman: Has it been your experience, Mr. Pisano, 
that the actors always send the agents the five per cent.? 

The Witness: Why, no; many a time I had to fight to 
get it. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Was there a man by the name of Carmody in one of 
these offices at that time? 

. Yes. 

Q. With whom was he connected? 

A. He was booking manager of the Western Vaudeville 
Managers’ Association. He is in the same capacity there as 
S. K. Hodgson is here, perhaps, in the United Booking Offices 
in the East. 

Q. Was there more time booked in Chicago by the United 
Booking Offices than the Western Vaudeville Managers’ Asso- 
ciation? Which had the most time? 

A. The Western Vaudeville Managers’ Association had prac- 
tically 50 or 60 weeks. 

Q. And the United Booking Offices about ten? 

A. Yes; about ten. I could not say, offhand, just how much 
time they had then, because I have not got the list with me. 
I had a list of all the houses they booked, respectively. 

Q. How would you do business when you went to sell an 
act to the Western Vaudeville Managers’ Association? 

A. I would go down and see the booking managers, just 
the same as I did on the floor of the United Booking Offices. 

Q. How many were there there? \ 

A. There were possibly a dozen of them, booking separate 
houses; each and every one is different—one has four weeks, 
and the other takes care of six weeks; and another fellow 
takes care of eight weeks, and somebody else takes care of two 
weeks. ‘ 

Q. That is, in this booking office of the Western Vaudeville 
Managers’ Association, these booking representatives, or 
employes looked after the booking of three or four or five or 
six theatres, each? 

A. Weeks. They are all split weeks. There are only a few 
full weeks. There is only about five full weeks booked out 
of the Western Vaudeville Managers’ Association that I know 
of. The rest is all split weeks, and all seven-day weeks. 

Mr. Goodman: By seven-day. weeks, you mean they play 
seven days a week? 

The Witness: Yes. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Was there, at any time, any difficulty in reference to the 
booking of acts there in Chicago? 

A. Well, it is always hard to sell acts. 

Q. But, outside of the question of the merit of the acts, was 
there an investigation made, or an inquiry made as to whether 
certain acts had been blacklisted or not? 

A. Well, sometimes I booked acts, and I often got the con- 
tracts for the acts and brought the contracts back for the 


ever 


office to vise them and sign them, and give one back to 
so that I could turn it over to the act; and I never got 
contracts—the contracts went into the waste baskets, as mu 
as I can tell. 

Q. “Why? 

A. Well, for several reasons. Sometimes they find out that 
the act is played at some opposition house— 

Q. What do you mean by “opposition house’’? 

A. They call it opposition; that is the word used in the 
business. It is nothing more or less than played for some- 
body else that the Western Vaudeville was not connected 
with in the same town. The contract called for a certain 
specified length of time that an act should play at the theatre, 
unless he has played there previously within a certain length 
of time. Of course, they find out that the act has been there, 
and they just won’t give the contracts baek; that is all. 

Q. And what are the other reasons for rejecting acts? 

A. The other reasons were—during the time I was an agent 
there was a White Rats strike, or a movement of White Rats 
to strike, or something, and sometimes they find out that the 
antes belonged to the White Rats, and the same case would 
result, 

Q. Were you able, at that time, to book any acts of 
actors that belonged to the White Rats? 

A. When the actor would enter my office and wanted me to 
represent him I would not know whether he was a White 
Rat or not, naturally. If the act was all right, saleable, 
I would sell it; and when they got to the vise, by Mr. Car- 
mody, who is the manager of the Western Vaudeville Man- 
agers’ Association—you see, all contracts have to go before 
this one person to vise them, and put the Western Vaudeville 
stamp on there, and make the contract valuable; then, of 
course, he probably would find out that that name, or that 
fellow who owned the act, or the name of the act, was a 
White Rat, and I would not get the contracts back. Instead 
of that I would get a balling out for booking the act. 

Q. What do you mean by that? 

A. He would send me a letter and say, “Come down tomor- 
row, or right away, down to the llth floor, to see me.” I 
would go down there and go into his office, and he would tell 
me that I should not book those acts any more. 

Q. What acts? 

A. The acts which he found out to be White Rats, or the 
acts which had played in opposition houses. I would ask 
him how would I know, how would I find out whether the act 
was a White Rat or not, and of course he would say, “The 
next time you don’t know whether an act is a White Rat, or 
whether an act is played in opposition houses, you come down 
here to see me and I will tell you whether you can handle it 
or not.” ‘That is the whole thing in a nut shell. 

Q. Did you ever have occasion to do that? 

A. After I was balled out a couple of times and threatened 
to be thrown off the floor if I did not be careful, and lose 
my franchise there; of course, every time an act came in and 
I did not know whether it was a White Rat or not I would 
ask him, and naturally they would not take them if they 
were. I did not know whether they were or not. 

Q. You could not tell by looking at them? 

A. No. If it had been a Red Rats, I could tell by the 
color, maybe— 

Q. Or a Black Rat? 

A. Yes. That is the consequences. I would take them 
and go down and ask. So, if an actor came in, after that, and 
wanted me to represent him—if I knew the act it was all 
right, and if I did not I would want to see it and I would 
stall him along until I would find out what Mr. Carmody 
would do about it. 

Q. Would you go to see Mr. Carmody? 

‘ A. aes I would ask him if a certain act was avatiable to 

e@ solid, 

Q. Did Mr. Carmody have any list of names? 

A. He must have had a list. Otherwise, how would he 
know? He must have had some kind of a list. 

Q. Did you ever see him use a list? 

A. He pulled a drawer out a couple of times when I went 
dowi there, and looked in there and said: ‘It is all right. 
I will take care of that act.” 

Q. Did he ever give you a list of those actors that were 
undesirable? 

A. Not a list of the White Rats, no. They used to send up 
yellow slips, with the names of all the acts who played the 
opposition houses, and we were supposed to make it up in 
book form, alphabetically, A, B, C, and so on, so that an 
time an actor would come in we would refer to the book, an 
if the name was in the book of the opposition houses we were 
not supposed to handle it; we were not supposed to handle 
the act. 

Q. Do you know what these opposition houses were? 

A. The one that they made all the fuss about, that was the 
chief one, was a house in Des Moines, called the Empress. 
coe was another one in Chicago called the Bmpress, I 
think. 

Q. Was there one at Decatur? 

A. Yes; I think there was one at Decatur. 

Q. Was there one at Sioux City? 

A. I do not remember anything about Sioux City, just 


now. 

Q. That is, if an act had played a theatre in Des Moines, 
then you were not allowed to book them; is that what I 
understand you to say? 

A. Yes; if they had played the Empress Theatre in Des 
Moines. There are a lot of theatres there, but if they had 
played this particular house, that was it. 

Q. If they had played the Empress Theatre, in Des Moines? 

A. Yes; I think it was the Empress. 

Mr. Goodman: You mean that you could not book them 
anywhere? 

The Witness: Could not book them anywhere on the floor, 
yes. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Was that true of these other two theatres which you 


See 


mentioned? Was that same thing true of the Decatur and 
amore at Chicago? 
es 


Q. What was the situation in reference to the Miller Thea- 
oy Milwaukee? Do you recall anything in reference to 

at? 

A. I do not know anything about it. 

2. oe you ever bava an act called D’Amore & Douglas? 

. Yes. 

Q. Where did you book them? 

A. The first time I took the act, I booked them on the 
Western Vaudeville Managers’ Association floor, and had a 
route of about six or seven weeks from the Western Vaude- 
ville office. : 

Q. Who did this act belong to? 

A. The Simon Agency in the West first had the act, and 
then they got a release; they could not get any more work, 
and they could not get a release. 

Q. Where is this Simon Agency located? 

A. They were located in the same building; in fact, practi- 
cally all the booking agencies were located in the same 
building. The booking agencies who had franchises with 
the Western Vaudeville Managers’ Association and the West- 
ern United Booking Offices were located in the same building, 
practicajly all of them. 

Q. This act was booked by the Simon Agency, and then came 
to you; is that true? 

A. Yes; they could not get any work through the Simor 
Agency, for some reason of their own, which I did not finc 

(Continued on page 59.) 
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peaceful times between the artist and 
the manager. 


MICHAEL SHEA 


| Shea’s Theatre, Buffalo 
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“THE NECESSARY VAUDEVILLE ACT” —JACK LAIT IN VARIETY 


‘| LAURIE anp BRONSON. 


| B A Loew’s American—Now _ Direction, MARK LEVY | ¥ 
GLADYS JOHN | 


AMERICA’S BEST COMEDY CONJURERS 
hokiiniss NE. etnies 


“WATCH THE BALL” | |. “THE SLIPPERY DUCK” 


7) eae ee” A CONSISTENT COMEDY SKETCH dé 


on "? HARRY B.. BURTON 3 dramatic situations—1 big surprise—47 good laughs—16 big laughs—2 to 4 
B. F. KEITH’S VAUDEVILLE EXCHANGE : curtains—All in 15 minutes. 


























BILLY HART || LEW WILSON 
and his 
“CIRCUS GIRLS” “THE VARIETY BOY” 
; DeForest Sisters, Frances Fuller and Betty Dennison anene By Sun Sonne, tenes Se i ae 
doing nicely on the Keith Circuit “PRETTY LITTLE FRENCH BUTTERFLY” 
Long Live the N. V. A.’s and the new Club House and “DADDY MINE” 


BILLY HART DON’T—N. V. ME—N. V. A. 
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We extend cordial 


NATIONAL VAUE 


Vy 


E. F. ALBEE, President J. J. MURDOCKgen: 








now in its fourth 








( 








B. F. KEITH EDWARD I. ALBEE 





poe engine 





ie aia ‘ewer 


VARIETY 








algreetings to the 


EEVILLE ARTISTS 


hiyear of harmony 


OCKgeneral Manager F. F. PROCTOR, Vice-President 
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§From 


HIT No. 1 


The House 


that gave you 
the following 
Comedy Hits 





EV’RY- 
WHERE 
| THAT 
__|WILSON 
GOES 











HIT No. 2 











_ |HELEN! 


5 











HIT No. 3 





BLUES 


MY 
NAUGHTIE 
SWEETIE 
GIVES TO 

ME 























HERE IS YOUR COPY 


Sipping Cider Thru A 


NEW COMEDY LISPING SONG 


‘SIPPING CIDER THRU A STRAW 


TIES THE TONGUE BUT LOOSENS THE LAUGH - 
ORCHESTRATIONS IN C, Eb AND F NOW READY 


Straw 


(Thipping Thider Thru A Thtraw) 


Composer of ‘‘I’m Glad I Can Make You Cry, *’ 


By CAREY 





























“Oh, Helen,’’ ‘‘Wait & See, ’’ etc., ° 
INTRODUCTION. anp LEE DAVID. the following 
Allegro moderato. en es a eS 2 oe Ballad Hits 
Gres of s 3 is oe oe Se SSS MTT == = == 
+ 2__* —F-—* ” o ——— oo te © ots @ ——, 
f a = Ss Te be § © HIT No. 4 
l 
Vamp. VOICE. P 
ga ee ee er ee 
= a oan Seonnacite icc cdilieemiiaean terest races = ae 
og Se et ee | hWAIT 
Sweet-est girl I ev-er saw, Was 
When first I saw her with a_ straw, Said 
Se | AN 
> — Ss an — oe —— aa : —< = 
va | r r + ¥: ¥$: | 
sell - ing ci - der in a groc- ’ry store, At half - past six when the S FE t 
I to ‘*she,’’ ‘‘What are you doing that for?’’ Said she to me, ‘‘ Why 
os SS > eee = oo 4 : 
-$- S: = = oe ~ ——— ee 
° a: ~ Pte be = - e 
sun would I = to go to see my pet, She’d 
don’t ~ al That sip - ping ci - der’s all the go?’’ She HIT No. 5 
= ! “es ———F st coe 
es SE SES SS SSE ==) 
Gr $= = 3 : = = = > - = Se = 25==— + + 
take the,key and lock the door, We’d get some  ci-derand a big long straw. TE 
was so sweet, as sweet can be, But sip - ping ci-der was the end of me. 
CHORUS. io i 4 F 
polis Ss NETSTRE IN, LORE ZH ORR SIE moe ES * RRR ON 
RE nenmerae ae ea one Fa = a -—s— = — 
x an oa | a yee 
Thip - ping thi - der thru a thtraw, We sat there for LOVE 
sone : } tied ain | aa 
Oo = Ss eS SSS SS SS ES ES 
- se —# a Sr oo oo = 
hours or more, I thipped _firtht and she latht, § But 


7 
a a2 of 


fo 


she thipped motht be-cause she thipped tho fatht, We thipped till our thtraw did And 
she thipped motht be-cause she thipped tho fatht, Cheek to cheek like Paw and Maw, 
NS 
- ra oiieaieee = ee —— a eR Se = * wos ott —oned 
for Yiamed 4 ate =| -g ——$—- r = pencil alacencdmeaslineconpannniay = 
acca on s . a a on —s 
I thipped thi - der from her lip, That’s how I won my 
We 2 till our lipth got sore, Now I’ve got ten T Uj C KY 
pp — a eee Ee | 
PS ee = Sl SSS == lS == 
arte ee | DREAM 
ea in - law, | 
kids or more, Thip - ping thi-der thru a big long thtraw. big long thtraw. 
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oe oo 







































From 
The House 
that gave you 







MORGAN, 
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HIT No. 6 
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Copyright, MCMXIX, by Jos. W. Stern & Co., 
British Copyright Secured. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 











New York. 


JOS. W. STERN & CO. 


102-104 West 38th Street NEW YORK CITY 




















PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENT 
1556 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
HARRY TENNEY, Manager 
CHICAGO 


119 NORTH CLARK ST. 
SIG. A. BOSLEY, Manager 








BEST WISHES TO THE 


N.V.A. 


MARCUS LOEW'S 
ENTERPRISES 


General Executive Offices . 
Putnam Building, Times Square 


New York 
JOSEPH M. SCHENCK 


General Manager 


J. H. LUBIN 


Booking Manager 











Mr. Lubin Personally Interviews Artists Daily 


Between 11 and 1 


Acts laying off in Southern territory wire N. Y. Office 


CHICAGO OFFICE: North American Building 


J. C. MATTHEWS in charge 
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THE 


VAUDEVILLE| 
PROTECTIVE: 


Congratulates the entire profession and fii 
wherein justice and equity rule more t 




















Upon the quicker and more ready req@; 
actors and managers; 





Upon the constantly improving condfi 
vaudeville; 





AND 


that in the years to come the good wdk 
' effect until all may feel that we have inh 


“THE SQ 








VARIETY 
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idgindustry upon the new order of things, 
tifn ever before; 











ed@enition of the other’s rights by both 





\dfion of the profession and business of 


D {HOPES 





wak of the past will increase in scope and 
imeed arrived at the day of 


JARE DEAL" 
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GREETINGS TO N. V. A. 


ALEXIS RULL 


And His 








The al Two French 
Russian Dolls 
Dancer THIS WEEK 

ee ocRN TRC ge i La 

WHIRLWIND & ACROBATIC HIPPODROME 


DANCING ODDITY 


CHICAGO 


Western Representative 


EARL & YATES 





Eastern Representative 


PAUL DURAND 








(FORMERLY RULL AND RULL) 


P. S. HILL’S CLOTHES SHOP make all our clothing for stage and street 














MARIE 


MANN =>a MALLORY 


Just finished 30 consecutive weeks for W. V.M. A. Keith’s Vaudeville Exchange 


AGENT LEW CANTOR 









To the Best 
THANKS ‘in the West} 


VAUDEVILLE VERSATILE COMEDIENNE 


Margaret Young 


WITH AN INIMITABLE DELIVERY OF SONG 


ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 


SAN FRANCISCO, MAY 4—OAKLAND, MAY 11—SAN FRANCISCO, MAY 18 (Return) 
LOS ANGELES, WEEKS MAY 26 AND JUNE 2. 
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CLEVELAND BRONN 


VAUDEVILLE’S ARTISTIC CREATIVE GENIUS 


HAS IDEAS TO BURN 


IF YOUR OLD ACT LACKS ARTISTIC VALUE—IF YOU DESIRE A NEW CREATION SUITED TO YOUR PER- 
SONALITY—IF YOU HAVE ABILITY BUT LACK THE CREATIVE MIND— 



















| CONSULT 


CLEVELAND BRONNE 


AN ARTIST EXTRAORDINARY WHO DESIGNS AND EXECUTES 
COSTUMES, SETTINGS— EFFECTS, IN FACT, EVERYTHING 
thus ASSURING ARTISTIC COMPLETENESS and CONSISTENCY 
APPOINTMENT BY LETTER Studio: 5 COURT SQ., BROOKLYN 











HAS A NEW ACT IN PREPARATION | 


WEIRDLY FASCINATING, NOVEL AND MOST LAVISHLY COSTUMED OFFERING EVER PRESENTED IN 
VAUDEVILLE. Bi yr> 


TO MR. BECK, MR. ALBEE AND THEIR ASSOCIATES, TO THE MANAGERS OF THE THEATRES IN WHICH 1 
HAVE PLAYED, TO THE STAGE CREWS AND ORCHESTRAS WHO HAVE HELPED ME SO CHEERFULLY AND 
THE MANY FRIENDS WHO HAVE SPOKEN SO GENEROUSLY OF ME, LET ME SAY I THANK YOU AND GOD a 
BLESS YOU. a 


CLEVELAND BRONNER 
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AMERICA WE 3 





ALBERT 


WHELAN 


P’'m coming back with new material, of course, 
including a new entrance and exit. 


Won’t Mr. Beers be pleased! 


Cherio: Bert Levy—My Brother 


LEW BRICE 


On My Way Home From Germany 


Accepted One Week Only at 


VICTORIA PALACE, LONDON 


A SINGLE—NEXT TO CLOSING 








FRANK 


PURCELLA BROS. 


Toa to Come Home Shortly for a Trip. 


SL = 


=~ Booked Until December, 1921 
Cherio to Brother, Sister and Friends 
(PURCELLA and RAMSAY) 
Address: GORRINGE’S AGENCY 


17 Green Street, London, W. C. 2 





THE LOWE-BAKOS CO. 


~~ New York Office: 





140 West 42nd Street—Tel.: Bryant 1132 


JULES BAKOS 


LEON 


“Si Jamais Je Retourner 





ALICE 


“La Meme Ch 


Tom M 


Meaning: “If I Ever G 


LILY LENA and , 


HELLO VAN, AND EVERYBO 


WILL SEE YOU ALL THIS AUTUMN 
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TROVE YOU 
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RROL 


er Cet Ecurie de Chevaux” 


LOYD 


‘ho#larche Pour Moi’ 





















ANAUGHTON 


-Géack to That Livery Stable” 





1d RANK VanHOVEN 


30DHELLO LILY, AND EVERYBODY 


WILL SEE YOU ALL THIS AUTUMN 








CLAUDE 


GOLDEN 


‘International Card Expert’’ 


Came for six weeks, remained 165 (over 3 years), 
worked 159 weeks. Booked return engagements in Paris 
May 3rd to 31st, 1920. Contracted for in England till 
October, 1921. 


Returning to America per “R. M. S. Caronia,” June 
28th, 1919, for a limited period. A Fund of New Material. 


Cherio: Albert Whelan, My Uncle 


THE ORIGINAL 


DIXIELAND 
JAZZ BAND 


CREATORS OF JAZZ 


SENSATION OF TWO CONTINENTS an 


JOHNNY DALE 
JAZZ DANCER 








VIVA LA ED. DARLING, AGENT DIRECT 


BEN BEYER © 


In A Cycle of Mirth 


Arrived ‘ Liverpool from America, April 28. Opening same night 
Olympia, this week, Finsbury Park, London. 





Address: Care LAKE’S VARIETY AGENCY 


1-A Southampton Road London, W. C. 1 


THE LOWE-BAKOS co. — 


LONDON OFFICE: 








lila gi os <3 " 


Seat, SMG gt | 


FOSTER’S, LTD., 29a Charing Cross Road 


MAXIM P. LOWE 








co Yer “VARIETY ee Les tT 














Best Wishes to the N. V. A. 


‘|THE REYNOLDS 


NELL 


A DASH OF CLASS 


Direction,- PETE MACK 


eras. BIERBAUER 


NOW ASSOCIATED WITH 


‘MAX HART 


902 Palace Theatre Building, New York 


WILL BE IN CHICAGO 


_ Starting June 2nd, 1919, with the purpose of reviewing acts for next season. 




















Headquarters, care of EAGLE & GOLDSMITH, 177 North State Street, Chicago 
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The Orpheum Circuit 





of Vaudeville _ Theatres 


sg ULNA 


HEUUURGA GEAR 





Embraces the most important and progressive 


cities of the South, 


the West and 


Western Canada, presenting at 
all times clean, whole- 
some, elevating en- 
tertainment by 
the world’s 
greatest 
artists. 


M. MEYERFELD, Jr. 


President 


MARTIN BECK 
Managing Director 








GREAT NORTHERN HIPPODROME 


21 Quincy Street, Between State and Dearborn Streets 


Continuous 11 A. M. to 11 P. M. 


Booked Through Western Vaudeville Managers’ Association 


Playing 14 Acts 
A. H.TALBOT, Mer. 





rev emroatte. 





AMERICA’S PREMIER SOUSE 


WILL STANTON 


Assisted by ROSALIND MAY 
CONGRATULATIONS N. V. A. 


Direction, SIMON AGENCY 


LOOK! OH, LOOK! NEXT SEASON 


“MEN ONLY” 


A comedy in one act for Vaudeville 
CAST 2 PEOPLE 


BYRON anpD LANGDON 











JEAN 


LE RUE anp DUPRE 


PARISIAN SAND ARTISTS 


Agt., PAUL DURAND 


NOT SENSATIONAL 
BUT UNUSUAL 











WANTED 


BURLESQUE PEOPLE 


For Summer Stock. WALDRON’S CASINO, BOSTON. Opening June 16. Rehearsal 
starts June 9. People in all lines: Producers, Comedians, Quartet, Principal Women 
and Chorus Girls. Address BOB SIMMONDS, ‘Waldron’s Casino, Boston, Mase. 





SS 
GREETINGS TO N. V. A. 


FROM 


CURTIS ano BUSTER 


W.V.M. A. Direction, HARRY SPINGOLD 














. sae nee OF AB ARTIETS 
iii aritone begged EXCHANGE. “in Ate, Xb. 
Ww 
Monroe Aves., GRAND: ‘RAPIDS. tt Block — 
Secretaries: 4th of July Celebrations, Home Comings, and County Fairs. Send for list of attractions. 


Managers of Parks and Vaudeville Theatres: Write or wire us; alwa ays good performers available. 























vaqiiTe ere 











WILL KING C0. 

















Those who help to make + ASIN O woes nals 
this show the most 
i NUMBER STAGED BY 
talked of in the NELL. HARDING 
West , “ <a + , 
WARDROBE DESIGNED BY 
CLAIR STARR 
WILL KING INDEFINITE SAN FRANCISCO Pres Aart 
LEW DUNBAR A. J. THIEL 
CARPENTER 
REESE GARDNER MANAGEMENT eS 


JACK WISE 

ARTHUR VAN SLYKE 
CLAIR STARR 

VERA RANSDALE 





ACKERMAN 





ELECTRICIAN 


GEORGE WOLF 





PROPERTIES 











HONORA HAMILTON JAMES COOK 

30 WARDROBE *ARIE 

CALIFORNIA MRS. BEARIE 
PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE 

— HARRIS HARRY DAVIS 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
OFFICIAL DENTIST TO THE N. V. A. 


DR. JULIAN SIEGEL 


1493 Broadway (Putnam Building) New York 





BEST WISHES 


Billy—DALE and BURCH—Bunny 








JOE MELINO 


(Formerly Snyder and Melino) 
Will appear in a new act next season. 


WALMSLEY and MYERS 


amas “yf ovr — 
Agent, HARRY Ww. SPINGOLD , => oe * 


N. V. A. 








MANAGERS—NOW IN PREPARATION: 


HARCOURT AND GOLDIE 
GROWS AND KNOWS 


In “He Grows and Negro” Mary E. P. Thayer, Author Watch and get it! 


DANCING HUMPHREYS 


WHIRLWIND JAZZ DANCERS 
European Offers Invited Direction, I. KAUFMAN 








BOOKING VAUDEVILLE OOKING LEGITIMATE 


HARRY LINTON and EDWIN LAMAR 


THEATRICAL ENTERPRISES 


Empire Theatre Suite 522—1493 BROADWAY Log Cabin Airdome 
Rahway, N. J. PHONE: BRYANT 974 Jersey City 








E. CARPENTER RIGDON 


Presents Grace Feniore-Cooper and Co. In a Dramatic Dance Act 
OUR COMPLIMENTS TO THE N. V. A. 
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ae 


Congratulations —N. V.A. 


on your 














<> 


Theatre Building 






336 SOUTH STATE ST., Between Jackson Boul. and Van Buren St. 
Fifth Floor 


Telephone, Harrison 3090 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Greetings and Best Wishes to the Opening of the New 


BEN 
BENNY 


(Formerly Benny and Woods) 


NOW DOING A SINGLE 


Booked Solid W. V. M. A. and Orpheum Circuit 


Direction, SIMON AGENCY | 





CHORUS GIRLS WANTED 
BILLY WATSON’S 


“PARISIAN WHIRL” 
CHORUS GIRLS WANTED 


(COLUMBIA WHEEL) 


I pay $25 per week. No half salaries; no railroad fares. (1 don’t pay any 
bonus.) The three dollars a week I pay more than others if figured into 
40 weeks amounts to one hundred and twenty dollars, so where does $50 
bonus ¢ome in and all other promises? Girls must be shapely and weigh 
between 115 to 160 pounds, with voice. 











BILLY WATSON, Orpheum Theatre, Paterson, N. J. 








1919-WANTED-1920 


FOR HURTIG AND SEAMON’S ATTRACTIONS 


CHORUS GIRLS 


$22.50—-SALARY—$22.50 










NO HALF SALARIES. SLEEPERS, WARDROBE, RAILROAD FARES TO OPENING AND 
CLOSING POINTS FURNISHED BY THE MANAGEMENT. EVERYTHING FREE. 


$50.00 BONUS TO EVERY GIRL THAT CELAYS our, HER CONTRACT 























Apply MAURICE E. CAIN 


HURTIG & SEAMON 


Strand Theatre Bldg., B’way and 47th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Room 309, Third Floor 


HARRY DE DIO 


MANAGER 


CELINA CIRCUS om 
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EUGENE C. BARNES 
JACK FREEMAN 


J IN A TAILOR MADE VAUDEVILLE OFFERING 


“DO YOU SEE THE POINT” 


Note: In preparation, a new offering, “THE HEALTHY SICK MAN,” by Gene Barnes 
Direction, HARRY FITZGERALD 


When 
I started 
To write this 
| INTERNATIONAL AD, 1 did not 


Know what to put in 


COMEDIENNE It, so I decided to say 
Heaps of nice things about 
The N. V. A. and, incidentally, 
To say a few things about myself, 


] Now Playing Because it seemed such a splendid 











Opportunity to tell you a little about my 


! PAN 5 AGES CIRCUI F Vaudeville offering, which, I think, a very 
| Good one (Strange!), but so do lots of others— 




















Thanks to Mr. All, in fact, who have seen my act. I do a SINGLE, 
WALtEE F. KEEFE eee That is, I sing, chatter, try to make folks merry, and 
Minneapolis Generally succeed. I wear some very expensive and different 
Winnipeg Costumes, and they look very nice, specially when I am inside 
Regina, Can. Them! I have personality—-at least so say those who should 
Saskatoon Know better—I mean, what they are talking about. And—I 
Edmonton Expect to be a Great Big Success—a real STAR. That is all I 
Calgary Have to say. I would tell you lots more nice things about the 
Gt. Falls N. V. A. but advertising space is very expensive, and besides I 
Helena Want to give others a chance to advertise in this wonderful issue, 
ii Butte And you wouldn’t have time to read their ADS if I continued 
Anaconda To chatter away, so I say, smilingly, 
a Missoula FINIS. 
Spokane (June 2d) 
Seattle 
Vancouver 
Victoria , 
Tacoma THE 
Portland, Ore. . 
nese: Ove CHIC CHERIE in Chummy Chatter 
gol The Brilliant child of my toil-worn brain—after spending 
Oe San Diego hours discovering a startling idea for the N. V. A. issue. If it 
F Salt Lake doesn’t find the waste-paper basket, PLEASE, I BEG, don’t run 
Ogden * it in back with all the trunks and dressmakers and things. 
Denver 








THE N,V. A, ForeEvER CONGRATULATIONS 
MORE POWER TO IT! and BEST WISHES 


HENRY P. DIXON. N. V. A. 


AND HIS 


BIG REVUE ED DAVIDOW 


COLUMBIA THEATRE BUILDING 








GET THE BIG HIT WALTZ BALLAD 


“THAT’S WHY I’M LONESOME AND BLUE” || MOSSMAN ano VANCE 


Professional ies free t f ‘ st. io , Com ' 
W. C. KEENE’S MUSIC PUB. CO, 1013 S. Charles St, Baltimore. Ma. REUNITED BEST TO THE N.V. A. 
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WHY MUST WE SAY 
GOOD BY ? 

















WARDROP- BURDELL 


JACK 


WEIRICK 


Eastern Representative, H. B. BURTON 


_ Western Representative, LEW CANTOR 














Congratulations and Future Prosperity 


TO THE 


N. V. A. 
ARTHUR 


PEARSON 


SELWYN THEATRE BUILDING 








RUBE BERNSTEIN 


and _ his 


“FOLLIES OF PLEASURE” 
and wish them NN v. ae 1 anniversaries. 











THE ONE BEST BET 


‘The Girls from Joyland”’ 


' Direction, SIM WILLIAMS 
701 Columbia Theatre Bldg. 


Can use good chorus girls. Good salaries and treatment 














JACOBS and JER MON, Inc. 


congratulate the N. V. A. for the successful year 


1917 - 1918 


and extend their best wishes for the future 





Congratulations 
and Best Wishes 


N. V. A. 
ROSE & CURTIS 


PALACE THEATRE BLDG. 
NEW YORK 














Best Wishes to N. V. A. 


MABEL 
WHITMAN 


and DIXIE BOYS 


“A TYPICAL PICK ACT”’—VARIETY 




















EMIL 4x P, WILLE 


AERIAL NOVELTY 


Direction, CHAS. NELSON 


“JUST A PAIR OF 





N. ¥. A 


EYE GLASSES”. | 
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MENDING A HEART MENDING A HEART MENDING A HEART MENDING A HEART MENDING A HEART MENDING A HEART 
. . : 
< Zz 
: PROFESSIONAL |: 
a P) 
: MANAGER : 
Z bx 
se“ . a iS 
z ANNOUNCES THE FOLLOWING ARMY OF HEART MENDERS = 
. NEW YORK DETROIT BOSTON 4 
a Daman i rittl Lenton ‘Rote Wanech, eo Mc. Yv: J- Dickey and His Champ Assistants Billy Moran—Al. Leyton—Al. Walsh ‘ 
2 a ee ee SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 2 
“3 o 
= CHICAGO : ; Ben Westland and His Champ Assistants Harry Lang and His Brother, Joe. Lang 2 
“ Mort Bosley and His Champ Assistants CILBERT & FRIEDLAND i >) 
<) nc a 
a L. WOLFE.GILBERT, President MAXWELL SILVER bs 
g (ALWAYS ON ‘THE JOB) 232 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK GENERAL MANAGER = 
= 

. LUVaH V DNIGNAW LUVaH V DNIGNAW LUVaH V DNIGNAW LUVaH V DNIGNAW LUVaH V DNIGNGW LUVaH V DNIGNAW 
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232 
West 46th St. 
NEW YORK 


Grand Opera House 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





To the 


N. V. A. 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS 
OF THE DAY 


May You Live Long and Prosper 


JAMES E. (“Bluch”) COOPER 

















BEST WISHES TO THE 


N. V. A. 


HARRY 
HASTINGS 


ATTRACTIONS 
Room 804 





Columbia Theatre Building, New York 


READ 


Opened with Smith and Golden’s “Sunrise” at 
Atlantic City, May 19th, but among the many 
character parts none stood out so clear cut in its 
perfection as did the old toothless fiddler, almost 


deaf, as played by Charles Althoff.—Atlantic City 
“Gazette-Review.” 








HARRY L. 
WEBB 


THE MAN WHO 


WANTED 
SINGING WAITERS 


Steady position. GENE SENNETT, 440 








Talks and Sings 


Westchester Ave., Bronx, N. Y. C. 














NEAL HELVEY (Pianist) 


MINNIE 





FREDDIE BRILL (Saxophone and Cornet) 


BURKE 


“THE SKYROCKET OF VAUDEVILLE” 


And Her 4 Kings of Jazzcopation 


CHARLES FUERTSCH (Trombone) 
Restricted numbers by NEAL HELVEY 


CLARENCE BITTICK (Drums) 
Direction, SCHALLMAN BROS. 


COMING EAST SOON—WATCH FOR US. 
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THE TALK OF NEW YORK " 


Ray Miller's “wie" Melody Boys| | 


JAZZERS WHO SING AND PLAY 
VERSATILITY SUPREME: 
Personal Direction—JOS. B. FRANKLIN 
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AT LIBERTY JUNE 2d 
ROBERT BRAINE 


PIANIST 


Just completed 35 weeks’ route with Miss Juliet. Formerly with the following 
artists—Leonora Sparks (Met. Opera House), Anna Fitziu (Chicago Opera Co.), 
Hans Kronold, Even Burrows-Fontaine, Sarah Bernhardt’s Co. and others. 


243 W. 71st ST. PHONE. COL. 3359 


28th ANNIVERSARY 4 


AL @ 














REEVES | } 








BEAUTY SHOW 


WANTED 


an Experienced Leader and a Big Novelty Musical Act. Also 





LESTER 


Costumer—Designer—Creator 
NEW STATE-LAKE BLDG. 


SUITE 612 
—OFFERS— Beautiful Chorus Girls. Full Salary Every Week and Railroad Fare 
This stunning Tamo’shanter in 


to and from opening stand. Address Al Reeves, 145 State St., = 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Office Hours, 10.30 to 12.30 Every Day. Phone F 
385 Main. f 
P, S.—Congratulations to the N. V. A. and Hearty Good Wishes for 


any color velvet or satin, inlaid 
with brilliant polkadots. $9.00. 


More Brilliant Than Rhinestones 


LESTER is the sole distributor and originator of the 
famous Lester Brilliant Creations. Order direct. Send 
postage for catalogue. 
Josephine Virginia oe “I have worn rhinesotn pequine and spangles, 
’shant 


but my brilliant LESTER tamo or and Gweaser otich ar surpasses all of 
them in brilliance and durability.’’ 














Future Prosperity. 


YOUR OLD PAL—AL| “% 
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Gilbert & Friedland Jae 
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TWO HAPPY EVENTS 
THIRD ANNIVERSARY N. V. A. SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 


Jack—C AHILL ad ROMAINE—Don 


“IN A COMEDY MIXUP” 


REPRESENTED BY 


MORRIS and FEIL 


This Week (May 26) Next Week (June 2) 
DAVIS THEATRE, PITTSBURGH ALHAMBRA THEATRE, NEW YORK 








INIMITABLE 


RETTER BROS. 


INTRODUCING THE MAN WHO WRESTLES WITH HIMSELF 


(Beware of imitations as this is the only act of its kind) 


N. V. A. GREETINGS TO ALL N. V. A.’s 


East. Rep., ROSE & CURTIS 
Palace Theatre Bldg., New York DEZSO RETTER, Manager 


BOOKED SOLID FOR TWO SEASONS ON PAN TAGES CIRCUIT 











mom" DQ YOU WANT TO OWN A HOME? 


If you do, come to Vineland, the California of the East. Long summers, mild winters. first payment, I will arrange balance on terms to suit your convenience. Legal advice 
Fruit, berries, poultry, rabbits, etc., thrive here, and high-priced markets await every- furnished and all deals guaranteed. Write me for list of choice bargains or arrange 
thing you raise. 32 miles from Philadelphia and 35 miles from Atlantic City. Perfect to come and see for yourself. My time and car will be at your disposal. 


auto roads. Can show you any style house or bungalow with any number of acres you ‘ 

desire, at prices that will make it possible for anyone to own a home. Most of these | e 

pouees have gas, grestete mak —, one —_ eo og! Ra agp ment —_- ae located TED LEN ORE (Rich and nore), 

ere and are making money without interfering w eir regular theatrical season. 

Start now and make yourself independent. If you have enough money to make the 83 Chestnut Ave., Vineland, New Jersey 














ROBERT EDGAR LONG 


AUTHOR AND COMPOSER OF EXCLUSIVE AND RESTRICTED SONGS 


, ‘ Dedicated to David Wark 
Writer and Composer, in Col- BROKEN Griffith, Producer of “Broken 
laboration with Louis F. Gotts- : 


chalk, of the Ballad Sensation BLOSSOMS roe wg Blea at the Geo. M. 


(Not Restricted) 


PUBLISHERS 
49 East Tenth Street , B. HARMS Telephone 
hy genet Ser: and FRANCIS, DAY and HUNTER Siapecanes 8068 





If You Don’t Advertise in Variety 
Don’t Advertise 
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Congratulations to the N. V. A. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Big Triple Gear poise 


Maryland Theatre 


| Audiforium Theatre 


Hotel Kernan 


The JAMES L. KERNAN., Prop. 


FRED C. SCHANBERGER, President and General Manager 








an 
emphatic bit with hie ect proper and the expess 
doubled the applause returns. 


fs Established a precedent by completely stopping every show 
a io “and x wiet'sicose at the ORPHEUM THEATRES in SAN FRANCISCO and OAKLAND  he'siorm brome “hr, Barrios int vet cove 
tie hit with weeks MARCH 31 AND APRIL 7 EX, 


SUCCESS N. V. A. 


JEAN BARRIOS 


PRESENTING HIS ORIGINAL “FEMININE TYPES” 


NOW TOURING ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 





“BILLBOARD” 
Jean Barrios had the admiration of all the men 


da 
an 
Six tes 
speech. 














“SWEET 
MELODY” 


A Haunting Tune, Wonderful Harmony 
Song Hit 


Suitable for any act. Get a copy and see 


CHORUS 


Write for your professional copy and orchestration 
ADDRESS 


Mer. Prof. Dept. E. FORTUNATO 








9 South 5th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CHAS. F. SEMON 


“THE NARRER FELLER” 


FRANK EVANS 


Eastern Representative 




















FISKE an FALLON 


Direction, HELEN MURPHY AGENCY | 
N. V. A. N. V. A. 
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Felicitations From The South 





To the National Vaudeville Artists: 


Congratulations on your third anniversary and for an organization con- 


ducted along common-sense lines. 


To the valuable co-operation of the National Vaudeville Artists I cheer- 
fully subscribe, as must every reputable manager. 


Keep up the good work, with a policy of fair play on both sides. 
Long life to the National Vaudeville Artists. 


Atlanta, May 25th, 1919 
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JAKE WELLS 
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(THIS WEEK) (NEXT WEEK) 


CHALLEN 
and KEKE 


Dainty, Different and Daring Wire ’ists 
ACT PRODUCED JAN. 2nd and booked solid by B. F. 
Keith’s Vaudeville Exchange from that date to July 7th. 


This Week (May 26), Dominion, Ottawa 
Next Week (June 2), Lyric, Hamilton 


Direction, H. B. MARINELLI 








N. V. A. NM. Ve A 
ART ABE 

HALL” SHAPIRO 

Hall & O’Brien Bush & Shapiro 


‘‘Bundles of Nonsense”’ 


Eastern Representative: 


SAM BAERWITZ 


Western Representative: 


HAYMAN & CANTOR 

















BETTY ANKER 
TRIO 


FEATURING THE AERIAL SCALE 


Congratulations to the N. V. A. 











HARRY 


STEPPE 
A comepian 
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HARRY BURTON PRESENTS PAUL DETTMAR’S CREATION 


ARA SISTERS 


SPECTACULAR DANCING FEATURE with SPECIAL SETTING 


AND MUSIC 
RETURN WITH A BIG SUCCESS FROM THE F. B. KEITH’S TIME 


This Week (May 26), DAVIS, Pittsburgh 


Next Week (June 2), HENDERSON’S, Coney Island 


} 
‘ 
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LEW GOLDER 


PRESENTS 


The Ship-Ahoy Boys 


BUCH BROS. 








in “SPILLING THE BEANS” 


RIVERSIDE Fe. 
New York 
Week May 19 


ALHAMBRA 
New York 
Week May 26 






BUSHWICK 
Brooklyn 
Week June 2 
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CLOSING OUR SEASON i: 


TEMPLE THEATRE, DETROIT (June 16) 
THIS WEEK (May 26), KEITH’S RIVERSIDE, NEW YORK 
CAPTAIN MLLE. 


GRUBER = ADELINA 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE N. V. A. 


its A KAG~IF You SAY‘so 
its A BALLAD -tF You say so 
AND WHAT A DANCE’ 6. INSTRUMENTAL 
WELL SAY SO 




















MANSFIELD an RIDDLE 


SONGS—CHATTER—DANCING 
A CLASSY DUO te 











BEATRICE McKENZIE 


in a New Act “LIBERTY LANE,” assisted by RAYE DAWN, California phenomenal Girl Whistler 














BERT COBB 
“EXENTRIK” 
SONG AND DANCE 


BEST O’ LUCK_N. V. A. 


ELLSWORTH COBB 


“SOME CLUB” | sik 


JUVENILES — CHARACTERS 

















NM... V. A, 


m V. A. 


HARRINGTON and MILLS 


“DARKTOWN STEPPERS” Direction, BEEHLER & JACOBS AGENCY N. V. A. 


N:. V. A 
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RIVERSIDE, NEW YORK 
This Week (May 26) 


ROYAL, NEW YORK 
Next Week (June 2) 








THE NEW N. V. A. CLUBHOUSE 


MAKES 


LAYING OFF A PLEASURE 


FRED ALLEN 











> - 
pimmncees 


“I PAY BOTH CHECKS” Direction, CLAUDE BOSTOCK 











SUCCESS TO THE N, V. A. AND ITS FOUNDERS 


—FROM— Introduc ing 


N America’s favorite Irish comedienne 


GRACIE |" AL 
| EMMETT RAYMOND 


_—_, papa rg seve 4 he season at KEITH’S THEATRE, ' 
30STON, week of June 23rd. THE HISTORIAN 
Directi 
irection, ALF. T. WILTON 










also to HARRY T. JORDAN for offer of next season, not forget- 
ting JULES DELMAR and LAWRENCE GOLDIE and all who 
have done so much for my new offering. 


A Thanks to Mr. E. E/ ALBEE, EDDIE DARLING S. K. HODGDON, A 
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JACK . MAY 


HeLALLEN: ARGON 


A Comedy Riot 


10 MINUTES FULL 14 MINUTES IN “ONE” 


NOW REPEATING SINCE SEPTEMBER 
PANTAGES TOUR 

















ae ew. ZOLA DUO rrep 
ACKERMAN-HARRIS CIRCUIT 
N. V. A. Representative, HARRY W. SPINGOLD 
KR wide - 50 YEARS A VAUDEVILLIAN [: 
— || ROSE SYDELL ~ Mr. HARRY THORNE 


| is now in the fiftieth year of his Professional Career, and making a farewell 
tour of the Vaudeville Houses throughout the country, appearing in his ever- 
Py a lasting success, rechristened 


Tender their Hearty Congratulations to the 


which has been brought up-to-date in lines, business and dress, and is still 


N VY A meeting with the usual success, and winning the same hearty laughs as of yore. 
Booked Exclusively by the 
and wish them all the success in the world. B. F. KEITH VAUDEVILLE EXCHANGE 


Member of the N. V. A. 


~ JUNE MILLS ap CO. 
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CHICAGO TO THE COAST— TO THE GULF 
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| “By one who Knows ” 


HERBERT LLOYD... nak 


OME SMOKE" 
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READY JUNE 15th 


IF YOU ARE IN VAUDEVILLE, OR CONNECTED, THIS IS 
THE BEST BET YOU EVER HAD OFFERED TO YOU. 


IF YOU DON’T THINK SO, ON RECEIPT OF THE BOOK, 
YOUR MONEY POSITIVELY AND CHEERFULLY RETURNED, 
less postage, provided the book is returned in an unsoiled con- 
dition within a week. 


IT TELLS YOU WHO, WHAT, WHEN, WHERE, HOW AND 
THEN SOME. 


IT SAVES YOU TIME, MONEY, WORRY AND DOUBT. 


FACTS CONTAINED IN THIS BOOK ARE UNBIASED AND 
TRUTHFUL, APPERTAINING TO VAUDEVILLE WEST AND 
SOUTH OF CHICAGO ON THE FOUR CIRCUITS, BEING DE- 
VOTED TO THE BEST INTERESTS OF BOTH THE MAN- 
AGEMENTS AND THE PERFORMERS. 

In ordering give route two weeks ahead for safety. 


Books are shipped by insured parcel post. 


June 15th Books can be obtained at the N. V. A. Club 


ALL MAIL ORDERS (We pay postage) ADDRESS TO 


HERBERT LLOYD 


2400 N. 19th Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Brace [ HERBERTLLOYD 2400 N.19th St. PHILADELPHIA,PA. | $$ 2 00 





Other selling ~E to be advertised later. 








/ THE PUBLISHER TRUTHFULLY ASSERTS THAT THIS BOOK HAS OOST IN ACTUAL 
GASH,TO PRODUGE,JUST DOUBLE THE SELLING PRICE, WHICH LOSS HAS BREW 
OVERCOME THROUGH THE OO-OPERATION OF THE PROGRESSIVE ADVERTISERS, 


PRICE, $2.00 


WHICH IS ONE-HALF at COST OF PRODUCTION. 











BY WORLD FAMOUS INIMITABLE 
eal WITH NEW MATERIAL | 
\ \ Creators of the Flying Butterfly Performance, an act, and billing thegreatest multitude of Pirates ever congregated have endeavored to 
; \ Copy. We are Credited by Managers we recently played for as having the most magnificent presentation—Paramount—Absolutely 
beyond comparison, and, as still, being a big feature, the Names of these Real Showmen can be given. 

Pirates are Now Stealing our Patriotic Flag Number. With Vulture-like Methods 

They Watch us for New Material. It is Now Up to the Managers, and the N. V. A. 
.| Personal Direction, H. B. BURTON JOSEPH W. CURZON, Producer 














George P. Murphy 


THE FREEPORT “SPIDER” 





Z Featured comedian with 
an 0 B. D. BERG’S 
2 Wintergarden Revue 


East. Rep.. HARRY WEBER “SUMMER-NIGHT’S FROLIC” West. Rep., SIMON’S AGENCY 











ORIGINAL—DISTINCTIVE—SENSATIONAL 


| THE AEROPLANE GIRLS 


J. A. FRENCH presents 


TOURING PANTAGES CIRCUIT 
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SERIES 
OF SONGS 
AND TOPICAL 
CHARACTERS 


KEITH TOUR 








SI KITCHIE 


With SPARKS’ SHOW 











V. P. Woodward 


TAMBOURINE 


NOVELTY 
Member of N. V. A. 


R 





Y 





GORDON 





BILLY DOROTHY 


ZEITLER & ZEITLER 
COMEDY SPLUTTERERS 


YES! WE SING AND DANCE 
ADD: N. V. A. 


(A-L-O-N-E) 








UNA FLEMING 


NOW WITH 


“THE VELVET LADY” 


NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE 


N. V. A. N. V. A. 

















|ASLETT 


THE JUGGLER 
N. V. A. 


WILL BE WITH YOU SOON 








UHN «° DREI 








Stetson and Huber 


28 WEEKS WITH 
“SO LONG LETTY” COMPANY 


SOMEWHAT DIFFERENT COMEDIANS 


HARRY “NAVY” DREIS and 


WILLIAM “EGG” ZUHN 
JUST COMPLETING 








ELLIS BLAMPHIN 
MONA HEHR 


The Champion Singers of Vaudeville 
; New Act Next Season 


A MOST SUCCESSFUL TOUR 


. PANTAGES CIRCUIT | 
Direction, IRVING COOPER 


BOOKED SOLID 











BILLY 


BERNARD 


AND 
CHARLOTTE 


MEYERS 


Vermin report of 


“THE COMMISSION” 


Q.—“Where and when did you play a 
big time engagement? 

A.—Jersey City. 

Q.—Why is that called big time? 

A.-—Well, you arrive at the theatre at 
two o’clock and remain there until eleven. 
That is big time, two until eleven. 

Q.—What salary did you receive? 

A—My regular salary or the salary 
I tell my actor friends? 

Q.—Both, please. 

A—My U. B. O. salary is B. V. D. and 
my W. V. M. A. salary is P. D. Q., but my 
salary to actors is $500. 

Q.—Were you ever penciled in? 

A.—yYes, down south. 

Q.—Where? 

A.—In Pennsylvania. 

Q.—Who books that territory down 
south? 


A.—I can’t recall the name of the gen- = | } 


tleman, he is from New Rochelle, it may 
be Epsom, 

Q.—I hand you exhibit A. K. What is 
it? 

A.—A contract. 

Q.—Have you ever read a contract? 

A—Mo, I honor, love and obey the 
managers. (Strains of the usual march 
that accompanies these words.)” 


LUNCH AT 
HARRY BEEKMAN’S 


EASTBRN REPRESENTATIVE 


ROSE & CURTIS 


WESTERN REPRBEGENTATIVE 


PALACE BEEHLER 


and 


MAJESTIC JACOBS 











In Stock with MARCUS LOEW and ALEX. PANTAGES for life 


FRANK MORRELL nee’avams 


ASSISTED BY 
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_ FOR THE N.V. A.—UNITY, HARMONY, PEACE 








HAPPILY 
TOURING 
THE 

‘ KEITH 
HOUSES 














ELLE 
BAKER 








MAY THE MAGNIFICENT 
NEW CLUBHOUSE BE 
THE MEANS OF JOINING 
THE PROFESSION IN 
BROTHERHOOD and LOVE 




















VICTOR LA SALLE 
- and LORETTA 





‘My Father in Italy”’ 











MELNOTTE 
DUO 


In ‘‘A Night Out’’ 


Comedy Wire Offering 
Direction: 


MORRIS & FEIL 








SENSATIONAL HEAD BALANCING AERIALISTS 


RECKLESS DUO 


The classiest act in Vaudeville, every Season 
something new 


—West— 


EARL AND YATES 
CHICAGO 


REPRESENTATIVE 


—East— 


LEWIS AND GORDON 
NEW YORK 





SUPERIOR “TELEGRAM” 
April 11, 1919 


Sensational Athletes 
Score Heavy at Palace 


Unless out of the ordinary, athletic acts, as a 
rule, do not share gen in the honors that 
go to a first-class vaudeville bill. The Reckless 
Duo, appearing at the Palace, are an exception to 
the rule. 

The Reckless Duo feature two remarkable athletes 
who offer something new to Superior lovers in gen- 
sational head balancing on swinging trapeze. The 
act consists of a series of daring feats in mid-air 
that because of their novelty, difficulty and haz- 
ardousness entitle them to a leading place among 
aerial acrebats. 

The Reckless Duo are credited with exhibiting 
more original feats than any other like act today 
before the public, and as their name implies they 
perform their feats in a most ess manner 
consistent with safety. On a flying trapeze this 
incomparable duo of equilibrists offer the major 
portion of their act. One of the features being a 
perfect head balance on the bar of the trapeze 
by one of the duo while it swings rapidly, a feat 
never before successfully attempted. 

All their efforts are daring and splendid expo- 
sitions of muscular development and equilibristics 
that make superb entertainment. Their exhibition 
is most artistic. 

Other acts on the bill include Stan and Mae 
Laurel in an uproariously funny comedy playlet 
entitled ‘‘No Mother to Guide Them’’; Curley and 
Hall in a comedy skit called ‘‘Mr. Flynn from 
Lynn’; Fred LaReine and company, electrical 
wizards, and Mack and Velmar, violin and piano. 


DAVENPORT “DEMOCRAT” 
April 18, 1919 





Columbia Patrons 
Given Good Bill 
Last Half of Week 














Something new in acrobatic perform- 
ances. It sounds incredible, but it’s true 
nevertheless. In this day and age when 
we thought that the entire gamut of sen- 
sational trapeze stunts had been run, 
here come the “Reckless Duo” to the 
Columbia to upset the notion. The two 
artists, and they are artists in their line 
are billed as “head balancing aerialists,” 
and they open the last half of the week’s 
bill at the Columbia in a more than 
satisfactory manner. They are different, 
and their act, though it doesn’t last long, 
is full of surprises and keeps the audi- 
ence on the alert. 


FRANK RECKLIESS, 


Manager 


2505 South Harding Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








BOOKED SOLID 
LAKE MAHOPAC 


MARGUERITE 
ZIMMERMAN 








BELL 
ARLISS | 


Bits of Harmony and Songs 


W. V. M. A. 
Dir. EAGLE & GOLDSMITH 











Vivian Hurlock 


Singing and Dancing 


Permanent Address N. V. A. 











HARMONY SINGING 


ADAMS TRIO 


NOVELTY Instrumentalist 
Direction, BILLY JACKSON 
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(Continued from page 26.) 
out until later. 

Q. Fg say they got a release from the Simon Agency? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What do you mean by that? 

A. There is an agreement between the agencies, or there 
was at that time, whereby if an agent had an act signed up 
they made him sign certain slips that they are the repre- 
sentative of the act. 

Q. The act gives them that? 

A. The act signs that slip; consequently, the booking 
agency practically owns the act until he wants to give it up, 
until he finds out that he cannot find any more work for 
them, and gives it up. 

Q. Is that the common practice? 

A. That is the common practice out in Chicago. I do not 
know what they do here in New York. It was, at that time, 
the common practice out in Chicago. 

Q. Then you are the agent for am act and you cannot go 
and get the act of other agents to sign up with you or to 
accept your agency; is that true? 

A. If the act comes in to my office and wants me to repre- 
sent them I try to make them sign that slip, which binds 
the act with me in a way that he cannot get away from me. 

Q. Is that for a specific length of time? 

A. No; for any length of time; I get him to sign it for- 
ever, if I Gan get him to do it; that is the practice of the 
agent at Chicago. If I find that the act sells I may keep 
it on the books. After a certain length of time if I find that 
nobody wants the act and he wants a release, I give. it to 
him. That was the case with this act. The Simon Agency 
had it, and after he discovered that he could not book it this 
fellow wanted to know the reason why, and they would not 
tell him; but they got the release, and I got them six or 
seven weeks’ work; and after I got them work— 

Q. Where did you get the work for them? 

A. From the Western Vaudeville Managers’ Association ; 
and before they started on their time, then the act was can- 
celled. 

Q. What were the circumstances under which the act was 
cancelled? 

A. The circumstances, as well as I can understand, were 
that this act had played Des Moines, and the Simon Brothers 
Agency would discover that I had booked the act, and they 
went over and kicked to Mr. Carmody that they had had the 
act first and could not sell it because of the fact that they 
had played Des Moines, which is in opposition to one of the 
booking managers known as Sam Kahl. 

Q. Did Mr. Carmody talk to you about it? 

A, Afterwards he did. 

Mr. Goodman: I judge from Mr. Walsh’s remark, “Did 
Mr. Carmody talk to you,” that what is running through my 
mind is now running through his. Do you Know about 
Simon making the kick, and all of this thing—is this of your 
own knowledge? 

The Witness: Yes, particularly so. 
for doing it. 

Mr. Goodman: All right. 

The Witness: In Mr. Humphrey’s office. He made a kick 
that the act had played Des Moines, and that is the reason 
why they could not sell it, and why, then, should I go to 
work and get a route for the act? If they could not sell it, 
why should I do it? That I should not book the act and 
let it go. Consequently, after Mr. Carmody found out about 
it from the Simon Brothers they cancelled the act. 

Q. They cancelled the six weeks that you had booked? 

A. Yes; they cancelled the whole business. 

Q. Do you remember what six weeks it was that you had 
this act? 


I nearly busted his nose 


A. No. 

Q. Or where? 

A. No. When I got out of the agency business I destroyed 
everything. I didn’t want to have anything more to do with 


it. I had enough. 

Mr. Goodman: All this period you are talking about is— 

The Witness: During the year 1916. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. You gave some testimony a few moments ago, Mr. 
Pisano, with reference to your being required to ascertain 
whether or not the acts you represented belonged to the 
White Rats. Were there any instructions given or directions 
given, in reference to the acts you were representing joining 
the N. V. A.? 

. Yes. 
Who gave those, or what was done in that regard? 
. They furnished us with slips—‘‘Join the N. V. A.” 
Who furnished the slips? 
The Western Vaudeviile Office. 
. Just what were those slips? 
They were slips— 
Blank applications? 
. Blank applications, yes. 
. You may think that some of these questions ought not 
to be usked, Mr. Pisano, but somebody else has to read them, 
~ a to make it just as clear as possible, 
~ ee 

Q. What were you to do with these slips—these blank 
applications? 

A. When an actor would come into the office and want me 
to represent him, I would ask him, after the instructions 
were given, not to book any more White Rat acts; I would 
ask him if he was a White Rat, and if he acknowledge it, I 
gave him a slip to sign—N. V. A., and to take $5.00 and send 
to Mr. Chesterfield, and if he was accepted as a member of 
the N. V. A. then I would handle the act. 

Q. 7 Chesterfield is the secretary of the N. V. A.? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say Mr. Humphrey represented the United Booking 
Offices? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Carmody represented the Western Vaudeville 
Managers’ Association? 

A. No; Mr. Mort Singer was in the same capacity then, 
and I guess he is now, as Mr. Humphrey is in the Western 
United Booking Offices. Mr. Carmody is the booking manager 
—the one that vises all the contracts. 

Q. The same as Mr. Hodgdon is here? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many of these agents were there that had the 
privilege on the floor in Chicago? 

A. In Chicago there were probably about fifteen, I guess. 
I can count them. 

Q. That is all right. Did you take orders and directions 
from these men who had charge of these offices in reference 
to the method of doing business? 

A. That is all the orders, what I have already stated; that 
is all the orders I know. 

Q. Do you recall when the White Rats’ strike was in 
Chicago? 

A. I think it was the same time; yes, 1916. 

Q. Do you recall a strike in March, 1917, in Chicago? 

A. I do not know when it was. I was out there when the 
strike was on. I was in Chicago at the time. I was only 
five months in the business, so that must have been in the 
year 1916. Whenever the strike was pulled off, I was in 
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Q. Were you in partnership with Earl then? 
| A. Yes; I don’t know Whether it was 1916; yes, it must 
jhave been 1917, because I find, from a memorandum that I 
/have here, that I got into the agency business on the 18th 





of December, so the strike must have been in 1917. 

Mr. Goodman: Then all of your testimony about what 
occurred in Chicago and in the booking offices with relation 
to your experiences there occurred between December, 1916, 
and some time in 1917? 

The Witness: Yes. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q, Did you and Mr. Earl keep track of meetings of White 
Rats at that time? 

A. I don’t know what he did. I kaow that sometimes dur- 
ing the strike one of the boys, several of the boys working 
for the Western Vaudeville in the office, as office boys, would 
come up and tell us where to go certain nights, to see if 
they was any disturbance. As far as the meetings of the 
White Rats are concerned, I only remember one meeting. I 
was present there myself. 

. Where were you? 

I was with the rest of the agents. 
. What were you doing? 

. Listening to Mr. Mountford. 

You went to the meeting? 

Yes. 

. This was an open meeting? 
Yes; everybody could go in. 

. Do you recall any picketing or keeping track of closed 
meetings of the White Rats? 

A. I do not recall anything like that. Perhaps my partner 
did. I don’t recall. He was in on those meetings more 
than I was. In fact, I was never to any of the meetings 
that were held on the floor of the United Booking Offices, 
but I know there were quite a few meetings held there. 

Q. Was there or was there not any system of reporting 
who the members of these White Rats meetings were, to Mr. 
Carmody or Mr. Humphrey? 

A. I don’t know anything about that. I never reported 
anything myself. They never told me to report anything. 

. What were your relations with Mr. Humphrey? Was 
ne er friendly with you? 
. Yes 


We were all there. 


OPporPepere 


Q. He was friendly with you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would he send you acts? 

A. Yes; Mr. Humphrey used to help us along and send 
us acts, yes. 

- How would he do that? 

. If any actor went up to see him and asked him, perhaps, 
“Who is a good agent,’’ or something like that, he would 
send him to us. 

Q. That is, he would not book them direct, but he would 
send them to you to book through you; is that the fact? 

. Yes; he could not be bothered with bookings. He is 
too big a man for that, to bother with anybody’s act. He 
would send them over to an agent, and perhaps most of the 
time. send them to us. I don’t know. 

Q. Did all the acts out there book through agents? 

Mr. Goodman: I object to that. There is in evidence a 
statement which has been sworn to as to the number of acts 
they booked through agents. 
ence Walsh: I “want to know what the practice was out 

ere. 

Mr. Goodman: This witness is not competent, I think, to 
testify as to all the acts— 

Mr. Walsh: He was in the business and knew the condi- 
tions out there. 

Examiner Moore: If he knows. 

Mr. Goodman: He was only in the business five months, and 
I do not think he is competent to testify as to that. 

Examiner Moore: Well, I do not think it will do any 
harm to take it for what it is worth. 

Mr. Goodman: Is the objection overruled? 

Mr. Moore: If he knows it he can state it, yes. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Do you know whether or not actors would go up to 
the booking offices and book direct, themselves? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. Do you know of any actors booking direct, themselves, 
at the booking offices—booking themselves? 

A. No; not there. I hear there are some around in the 
East here. I know I have never been able to book direct 
for my own act. 

Q. How recently have you been in vaudeville, yourself? 

A. Last week. 

Q. Where? 

A. Up in Canada—London, Ontario. 
I wired Mr. Humphrey. There is a case where I booked 
direct. A fellow cannot remember everything. 

Q. You wired to Mr. Humphrey? 

A. Yes; and I got the date. 

Q. Mr. Humphrey, this friend of yours? 
of yours. 

A. Well, he was. 
think he is, at least. 

Q. You never knew of an act out there that booked direct 
while you were there? 

A. No; I do not know of any. 

Q. Were there instances wh. your firm would get more 
than the five per cent. commission from the actor? 

A. My firm? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I did not. Maybe Mr. Earl did. 
he did. 

Q. What was that system? How was that worked? 

A. Just the same as in New York. He would just tell the 
actor that five per cent. was not enough, and charge them 
ten per cent., or more—whatever he could get; which, per- 
sonally, I did not like, because I have been an actor myself, 
and I knew that, with the salaries that they pay out there 
for certain acts it is next to impossible to be paying that 
much commission and exist. 

2. 7 Orpheum Circuit has an office out there, too? 

. Yes. 

Q. On what floor is that? 

A. That was on the tenth floor—or the ninth floor; I am 
not sure which. 

Q. And the United Booking Offices on the twelfth floor? 

A. The United Booking Offices on the twelfth, and the 
—* Vaudeville Managers’ Association is on the eleventh 

oor. 

Q. Was there one boss, or the same fellows that ran the 
three offices, do you know? 

A. No, no. There is no such thing as one boss. I just 
stated’ that Mr. Singer was the boss of the Western Vaude- 
ville Managers’ Association—if you want to call him the 


That was booked direct. 


He is a friend 


I don’t know whether he is now. I 


In fact, I know that 


boss. Mr. Humphrey was in the same capacity in the United 
— Office, and somebody else was in the Orpheum 
office. 


Q. You do not know who was in the Orpheum office? 

A. I cannot think now, there have been so many changes. 

Mr. Goodman: Cal Griffiths? 

The Witness: Yes; Cal Griffiths. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Did you do any booking with the Orpheum Circuit there 
at that time? 

A. No sir. 

Q. Your’s was all small time? 

A. If that is what you want to call it. When they are 
playing out West they are small time, and when they are 
playing in the East there is a chance of booking the big 
time. There is no big. time out West, with the exception of 
the little Orpheum office, which was nothing more than a 








fill-in. If an act drops out, out West, and he can fill it in 
from Chicago, for example. 

Q. The principal booking office is right here in New York? 

A. Yes; and they have an office in Seattle, and one at 
Chicago, just to fill in. If they need an act on the Coast, and 
they can fill it in from the San Francisco office, they do that. 
If it is near Chicago they send it out of Chicago, if they can 
get a suitable act. 

Q. In this gharpshooting act of yours do you act alone? 

A. No; I have people with me. At the present time I 
only have the one partner, one assistant; sometimes I have 
two. 

Q. Did you ever play the Empress Theatre at Des Moines? 
A. Did I ever play it? 

Yes. 

No. 

. Did you ever have a contract to play at the Empress 
Theatre at Des Moines? 

A. I had no signed contract, but I was booked there. 

Q. By whom? 

A. By the agency that booked the Empress, known as the 
Affiliated Booking Office. 

Q. Where is that? 

A. Was. I don’t think it exists any more. It used to be 
in the same building, in Chicago. I think it was the Rector 
building, on West Monroe street. 

Q. When was that that you booked to play at the Bmpress 
Theatre in Des Moines? 

A. Oh, that was some time back. 

Q. Before you went into the agency business? 

A. Yes; before I went into the agency business. 

Q. About how long before? 

A. Probably six months or so. 

Q. You say you did not play it? 

A. No. 

Q. Was it a week’s booking, or how lorg? 

A. I do not know, now, whether in was a three days’ book- 
ing or a week. Whatever it was, I was booked to play the 
house. I don’t\know whether it was a three days’ beoking 
or not. 

Q. Why didn’t you play it? 

A. Why didn’t I play it? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I do not exactly remember the conditions now; but, as 
far as I can remember, that if I played I would be in the 
same soup as the other acts would be in, There was oppo- 
sition to the Western Vaudeville, and as the Western Vaude- 
ville had more work and there was prospects of getting work 
from the Western Vaudeville I did not play Des Moines, 

Mr. Goodman: Did the Western Vaudeville have a house 
in Des Moines? 

The Witness: They must have had. I think Sam Kahl 
had a house there. 

By Mr. Walsh; 

Q. Do you know a man named George, who represented 
the Western Vaudeville? 

A. Yes; Frint George. 

Q. Who was heft 

A. The field man for the Western Vaudeville Association. 
The field man is the person who goes out and digs up theatres 
to be booked by that agency. 

Q. Did you ever talk to him about playing in this Empress 
Theatre? ‘ 

A. I was playing at Kansas City, at some theatre there, for 
the Western Vaudeville office, and— 

Mr. Goodman: Before the witness relates any conversation 
I object to any conversation with Mr. George. 

The Witness: I was playing Kansas City for the Western 
Vaudeville Managers, and I met this gentleman, Frint George. 
At this particular time I was getting letters and telegrams 
from Mr. Humphrey that the following week I must § to 
the Empress Theatre, Des Moines; and, of course, Mr, Frint 
saw these letters and telegrams and advised me not to go, 
that is all. 

Q. Did he tell you why he did not want you to go—why 
you should not go? 

A. Yes; sure, he told me why. 

Q. What was the reason? 

A. Just as I said a little while ago, if I played Des 
Moines I would get in Dutch with the Western Vaudeville; 
and as the Western Vaudeville had more work than 
A. B. C. I would be a fool to play Des Moines for the A. B. C. 

Q. Did George help you to dictate any telegrams in reference 
to the matter? 

. No. 

Q. You were in partnership with Mr. Earl in this agency 
business about five months? 

A. Just about five months—not about five months, but five 
months; or a little over. 

Q. How did you come to quit? 

A. I was told to quit. 

Q. By whom? 

A. By Mr. Singer. He wrote me a cute little letter, and 
says, “Services no longer required on the 11th floor”; 
that finished the whole thing. 

iv: a Singer was the representative of the Western Vaude- 
ville 

A. He was the representative of the Western Vaudeville; 
he was the man whom I had never seen; I never got his 
sanction on my being an agent, that is, on the franchise. I 
had seen Mr. Humphrey, and he said it was all right. He 
said: ‘‘Whatever I say will be all right.” 

Q. Did Mr. Earl stay in the business when you went out? 

A. I sold out to him. 

Q. You sold your interest out to him? 

A. Yes; I had partnership papers drawn with Mr. Earl, 
and he bought me out. 

Mr. Goodman: What did he pay you? 

The Witness: The same amount of money, $500—a little bit 
at a time. He gave me $100 down, and $15 a week, and 
he didn’t even pay that, and I had to get Mr. Humphrey 
to pay it. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Did Mr. Humphrey pay it? 

A. Mr. Humphrey paid me the balance of it, and I sup- 
pose he collected from him. I don’t know. 

Q. Did you go out of the agency business then? 

A. I went out of the agency business. I sold out about 
the 20th of May, 1917. 

Q. What business did you go into then? 

A. I went back to the act. 

Q. You say you never talked to Mr. Singer as to why you 
were told that your franchise had ceased? 

A. Yes; I talked to Mr. Singer. After I got the letter I 
wont over to see Mr. Singer, and I asked him the reason 
why. 

Q. What was that talk? 

A. He said: “‘We have too many agents on the floor here, 
I am going to weed a few out”; and, of course, I was the 
first one. I don’t remember of any more outside of me 
being let go after that. 

Q. Did Mr. Singer give you any other reason? 

A. That is all. 

Q. Did you talk to Mr. Carmody or Mr. Humphrey about 
the matter? 

A. Mr. Humphrey was out somewhere in Michigan; it was 
summer—May—and he was out somewhere in Michigan, and 
when he did come back I saw him and told him about what 
Mr. Singer had said; and he said, “That is all right. That 
will be fixed. I can put you back to work.” 
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Q. Who said that? 
A. Mr. Humphrey. I told him no, that I was through with 
the business and didn’t want to have anything to do with 


t. 

Q. Did Mr. Humphrey explain to you why you were put 
out? 

A. No; he didn’t even know, until he got back. When he 
came back to Chicago I went to see him, and told him that 
I had received a letter from Mr. Singer, as I just said, 
stating the fact that I was through on the eleventh floor. 
He told me that he would fix it up, and that I would go 
back on the floor, and I told him that I didn’t want to have 
anything to do with it; that I had had enough of it. 

Q. Was there ever any meeting, or were there any meet- 
ings at the Majestic Theatre Building in Chicago that were 
addressed by Mr. Humphrey; that is, did he call in the 
agents and make a talk to them in reference to their busi- 
ness? 

A/ In reference to their business? 

Q. Yes; was there any talk made at any time in reference 
to joining the N. V. A. by Mr. Humphrey? 

A. No; not that I know of. 

Q. About the acts joining the N. V. A.? 

A. Not that I remember of. 

Q. Was there any talk made to you there, asking the acts 
or endeavoring to have the acts advertised in the different 
theatrical papers? 

A. There was a meeting about that, yes. 

Q. What was that? 

A. That was when we were ordered to be on the eleventh 
floor in the meeting room one day, and all the agents were 
advised to try to get all the acts; all the respective acts 
had to be written a form letter; several of the booking agents 
wrote different letters and submitted them to Mr. Humphrey, 
and the rest of them, to see which one would sound the best; 
and this letter was supposed to be sent out to the different 
acts, 

Q. The acts that the agents represented? 

A. Yes; this was a meeting Of the agents. Mr. Humphrey 
gave us orders, as I said, to write to all our acts and ask 
them to advertise in the special numbers of this anniversary 
of the N. V. A., in all the theatrical. trade papers, such as 
Variety, Bill Board, Clipper, Star, and so forth. 

Q. Was there any advice given as to your spending any of 
your own money in advertising? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was that? 

A. We were supposed to come in according to the amount 
of business we were doing. A big agency would give them 
a bigger ad, and a smaller agency would give them a smalier 
ad, according to the amount of business the agency was 
doing. 

Q. Did Mr. Humphrey designate any particular paper that 
you ought to advertise in. 

A. No; he mentioned all the papers, and he also mentioned 
the fact that the Variety had done a little bit more towards 
putting the White Rats out of business, 

Q. Was there anything said about particularly favoring 
Variety or not? 

A. I have just said yes. He said to give a little bit more 
money to Variety, because Variety was the paper which 
really had done most of the work in licking the White 
Rats. 

Q. Who is your agent now? 

A. Gene Hughes. 

Q. Where does he reside? 

A. Here in New York, in the Palace Theatre Building; that 
is where he has got his office. I don’t know where he 
resides. 

Q. How did you go to Mr. Hughes? 
to take him as your agent? 

A. When I quit the agency business I came East and gave 
my act to Webber, recommended by Mr. Humphrey in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Webber turned out to be very, very unsatisfactory, 
and I simply quit doing business with him and gave the act 
to Mr. Hughes. Should you want to know why he turned 
out to be unsatisfactory I will tell you. 


Q. All right; go ahead. 

A. Oné time he booked my act at the Pros ect Theatre, in 
Brooklyn, at a cut salary— 

Q. What do you mean by that? 

A. They have certain houses where they cut salaries; a 
few houses they pay regular salaries. 

Q. Why should they have these cut salary houses? 

A. I don’t know. That is their business; I suppose because 
they don’t do much business there. 

Q. All right. Go ahead. 

A. The understanding was that I was to headline this house 
—you understand wnat that means—headline? 


Q. You were the big boy in the show? 

A. Yes; and as I had been at the other Proctor houses, 
booked by the same man. This was agreed upon. That is, 
the Webber office gave me to understand—Mr. Webber’s 
brother gave me to understand that that would be all right. 
The idea of my playing this house at a very low salary was 
to show the drawing power of my act—an act called the 
‘Italian Front,’’ with plenty of scenery, and it was new to the 
business; in fact, I had framed it up right after I quit the 
agency business. I have, in order to get the salary for the 
act, to go somewhere as headliner and show the drawing 
power of the act, and then I get the salary for it. I have 
done that already, now, for a couple of weeks on the Proctor 
houses in New York City. This other three days at the 
Prospect in Brooklyn it was agreed that I should headiine 
this bill. When I went there my name was not even on the 
board. I had one young man and one young lady in the act 
as assistants, and I called for two dressing rooms. There 
was only one dressing room there—the three of us to undress 
in one room. That was the billing, of course—three. 

Mr. Goodman: You played that week, though, did you not? 

The Witness: I did not; and it cost me $10 to haul my 
baggage over and back. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. What disadvantage did you suffer? 

A. That is one thing—the disadvantage was that I lost 
$10 in money for carting my baggage over to Brooklyn 
and back, which practically it was the fault of the Webber 
office, as I said, because it had been understood through the 
Webber office that I was to headline the bill. And when I 
explained this to the manager of the Prospect Theatre, he 
said: ‘“‘I don’t know anything about that at all. 


Q. Why do you suppose that you were not headlined there? 

A. That I could not say. I don’t know. 

Q. Have you an idea why you were not? 

A. No; I could not say. There was an act headlined in 
there called ‘‘Kelly & Galvin’’—two men—instead of me, as it 
had been arranged. I don’t think that the Webber office took 
the matter up at all with the booking manager. That is 
what I thought then. But I let it go at that. A few months 
back I got into another jam through the same agency, and 
then I left the agency and went to Hughes. The other jam 
was down South. 

Q. What was this other jam? 

A. I was playing in Philadelphia, around Philadelphia and 
in Philadelphia for a fellow by the name of Wolff, who books 
some houses called Nixon-Nirdlinger. This Mr. Wolff had me 
booked to play the week of December 30th at the Colonial for 
half a week and the other house a week—at the Washburn 
Theatre. This Colonial Theatre was in Philadelphia, and the 


How did you come 
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Washburn Theatre was in Chester, Pa.—for $300, also an- 
other week, the following week, January 6th, at Baltimore 
and Hagerstown. 

Mr. Goodman: Also for $300? 

The Witness: At $300, yes. 

While I was playing at the Colonial, the Webber office got 
me on the telephone—no; they sent me a telegram—offering 
three or four weeks—three or four weeks down South for Mr. 
Delfiar of the United Booking Office; and I think I wired 
him back and told him that 1 could not go down there be- 
cause I was booked the following week with Mr. Wolff, and 
eould not very well cancel the date, for one thing; and then 
I said even if I did succeed in cancelling the date with Mr. 
Wolff—I explained it by mail or by wire, in some way—that 
I was to sail for Italy on February 1st; but that if I got 
$325 down there I would go down there, for $325, providing 
Mr. Wolff would release me and cancel the date. So I saw 
Mr. Woltt, and Mr. Wolff came back to Philadelphia to the 
Colonial theatre, back-stage, and he said, “All right; if this 
fellow will play you three weeks consecutive, at $325, it is 
all right; you can go down and play this time, and I will 
release you.” ‘There was no contract signed anyway with 
Mr. Wolitt regarding the following week. 

Q. Would you have to pay your own railroad fare down 
there? 

A. Oh, yes; acts always pay their railroad fare. 

So, over the wires, and over the telephone, we came to the 
arrangement. The last time I talked with Mr. Webber's 
ottice was trom Chester, Pa., the last half of the week, after 
Mr. Woltt said that he wouid reiease me. One of the boys in 
the Webber office by the name of Walter—that is the only 
thing I can remember—who was doing this business—he says, 
“All right, Pisano; Mr. Delmar is down there, and he has 
agreed to give you $325 for the three weeks.” I said, ‘“‘Re- 
member now, Il can only play three weeks, because I sail 
January lIst; that will give me three or four days to come 
back from the South and get ready to catch the steamer for 
Italy. 

Kixaminer Moore:, You mean February Ist, do you not? 

The Witness: Yes; Fevruary ist 1 meant to say. 

So he said, “Ail right.”” He says, “It is going to be three 
weeks consecutive.’’ 1 said, ‘‘Fine.”’ 

So I went down to Petersburg, and, while playing there, I 
got a letter from Mr. Delmar saying, ‘‘The last haif of next 
week you go to Charlotte,” and saying nothing about the 
first half of the week. 

I wired the Webber office then, and wanted to know where 
I would go the first half of the week; and I also told him 
that 1 must get the first half of the week, or I would hold 
them responsible for that week. Of course, there was no 
contract signed—everything had been arranged over the tele- 
phone. The last arrangement was done over the telephone 
trom New York to Chester—all at my expense, of course. All 
the communications passed back and forth, so finaly I said: 
“All right, 1 will go down to Charlotte, and I will compromise 
for $37.50 more; tbat is at the rate of $400; | lose $160.50 the 
first half of the week, and for $37.50 I will go down the last 
half of the week to Charlotte.”’ 

Instead of compromising, Webber wires back: 

“Mr. Delmar insists you go to Charlotte.”’ 

I told him I was not going to Charlotte, but that I was 
going from Petersburg to Roanoke to play there the last 
half of the same week, and that would be the end of it. When 
I went to Roanoke, I discovered that the house Manager was 
not around, and my baggage did not come in for the matinee; 
in fact, all of the shows’ baggage did not come in for the 
matinee; but the other acts could do all the act, because 
they did not carry hardly any paraphernalia, and they could 
do it in street clothes. I carry seven or eight trunks full 
of paraphernalia, and it is next to impossible to do a shooting 
act without a gun. I was already a little bit sore, because 
the following week everything had been canceled, and my 
baggage was not in; and, when I got back in the stage, I 
looked at the dressing rooms, and they had No. 1 and No. 1 
dressing room, and No. 2, No. 2 dressing room, and so on, 
according to the way the show ran; they had the rooms all 
staked out. I was supposed to be the feature in the act, and 
they put me on the roof—as high up as I could go. When 
I asked the stage manager why he did that he said, “I run 
this place. If you don’t like it, there is a room down in 
the cellar, and you can go down there.” 

Q. And you refused to go either to the top of the house or 
to the cellar? 

A. No. I told him where to go. He says, “All right. We 
had a 4-act bill here last week, and I guess we can do with- 
out you this week.” 

So, with that, and everything else, I hopped on the train; 
when my baggage came in, I rechecked it for New York and 
let everything go. 

When I came back here, of course, I went to see Mr. 
Webber’s office to have the thing threshed out, and find out 
what was the idea of telling me that I was to go down there 
for three weeks consecutively, and then lay me off for three 
days, and when I was willing to compromise for $37.50, then 
was even rejected. 

I determined, as much as I could understand, that Mr. 
Delmar did not know anything about the three weeks’ Ccon- 
secutive; in fact, Mr. Delmar thought that the arrangement 
had been made for me to play three and a half weeks, 
consequently losing, playing three and a half weeks out of 
four weeks. 

That is why I found the Webber office very unsatisfactory, 
and turned the act over to Hughes. 

Q. What kind of paraphernalia and trucks do you carry? 

A. I carry a lot of rifles, and a lot of scenery, and a lot of 
targets. 

Q. How many trunks does that constitute? Or do you carry 
any trunks? 

A. I carry seven or eight trunks, according to how much 
money I get. If I get a lot of money, I carry more. When 
I get less, I fool them and carry less. 

Q. You do not put on as much of an act? 

; o No; not when they don’t pay me. I treat them accord- 
ngly. 

Q. You do not fool them, then? You always give them their 
money’s worth? 

A. Oh, yes; I give them an act. The fact that I give them 
an act is shown by the fact that I get more for the same 
type of act than any other act of its kind in America. 

Q. I am glad of that. 

A. That I can verify. 

Q. Do you have to send out any of your photographs or 
stuff * that kind—advertising matter? 

. Yes. 

Q. How is that done? 

A. In the East here it is done practically like it is done 
out West. 

Q. How is that? 

A. It is done through a press bureau. The photographs are 
turned over to the press bureau manager, and the plots and 
everything, and he takes care of that. 

Q. He sends them out for you? 

A. Yes; they are sent out free. In Chicago they charge. 

" ore you required to furnish these? 

. Yes, 

. What does this matter consist of? 

. Photograph and billing, the name of the act, the proper- 
ties which are required, the things that you need that the 
house furnishes; there is a billing sheet, the name of the 
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act, the billing and so forth, and attached to that is the 
property list, caliing for different properties from the property 
man, and light ques. from the electrician, and the program 
mats. That is one sheet, 

Then, another sheet is press material for the newspapers 

Q. What does that cost you? 

A. That does not cost anything in the Bast. 
they charge you. 

Q. What do they charge you in Chicago? 

A. I think it is 10 cents. 

Q. For what? 

A. 10 cents for each house—or 10 cents a week; I have 
forgotten which, 

Mr. Goodman: All this stuff is compiled by this Press 
Bureau, and they distribute it? 

The Witness: They send it out—put stamps on it and 
everything; unless sometimes it is booked in a hurry and 
the time is short, and the agent tells you to send your own 
out. 

Q. Referring to this matter of switching your agency from 
Harry Webber to Gene Hughes—what do you want an agent 
for at all? 

A. You cannot very well book direct, always. 

Q. You cannot always book your act? 

A. No; you can do it with one or two separate book 
managers, but you cannot do it with all of them. Besides, 
while you are working out on the route you cannot book 
direct through the mail. Sometimes they want an act in a 
hurry and you are not there to do it, and your agent is there 
and he gets the time for it. 

_ &. Cannot the United Booking Office do that for you, for 
instance? 

A. lt should be done in one way, like the Orpheum and 
Pantages; you can get booked direct with those fellows be- 
cause one or two men take care of the whole circuit; but 
where the time is all split up each individual booking man- 
ager represents no more than two or three weeks, and owned 
by ditterent people, and some houses can play certain acts 
and certain others da not; it cannot be done, to book direct. 
With the Orpheum and Pantages you can. One time it could 
be done with the S. & O. Circuit, because one man represented 
the whole circuit. 

Q. Then you think booking with the United Booking Office 
here it is practically impossible to get along without a 
personal representative or agent? 

A. As much as I can think, just now, I think it is prac- 
tically impossible. That is one of the reasons. 

Q. What I am trying to get at is, what does the United 
Booking Office do to earn the fee of five per cent.? 

A. What do they do? 

Q. Yes; what do they do to earn the five per cent. that 
you pay them? You pay them five per cent.? 

A. Yes. That I never found out. I don't know what they 
do. I can say that I know what the agent does, but I don’t 
know what the officeyproper does to get the five per cent. The 
agent is nothing more or less than an intermediary who buys 
and sells, and he has to make money for doing that. 

Q. eg much do you get for the act? 

_A. ‘he most money I get at the present time is $800. Do 
South I got $325. It has been cut down as low as $225, for 
the U. B. O., according to the different houses. Next week, 
oe aes, I play a —. Ss get $225, and three 
eeks from now am or Keith’s, Philadelph 
$300, and so it varies. ; a 
Mr. Walsh: That is all. 
CROSS EXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. You say you don’t know what the booking office does to 
earn its five per cent.? 

A. No. 

“ 3 You have been in the United Booking Offices, have you 
ot? 

A. Where? 

Q- oo =m 

- Not in the United offiee, no. As far as I got in 
United Booking office was in Mr. Murdock’s office.» 

Q. You saw what was there? 


A. Yes, 
2. bape ry you, - pga 

saw a lot of desks and people bookin \ 
Q. A big office? test: 
A. Yes—through the gate. 
Q. Lots of clerks? 


In Chicago 


Here, or in Chicago? 


A. Yes. 
Qa. ons stenographers and men? 
al 6. 
Q. And various books lying around? 
A. Yes. 


Q. You know how business is done in a booking office from 
reas Spee with the Western Vaudeville Managers’ Asso- 
A. As much as I know it, yes. 
2. ae the Chicago office of the United Booking Offices? 
es. 


Q. one those are booking offices, are they not? 

- Yes. 

2. is those offices you saw books and actors and agents? 
. Yes. 


Q. They provide a place, do they not, where Ts can 
meet managers, and where agents can meet maftlagers, do 
they not? 

A. Where actors can meet managers? 

Q. Yes, if an actor wants to meet a manager, can he not 
go to the Western Vaudeville Managers’ office and do it? 

A. I never knew they had a place for that. 

Q. But is there not a place there where an actor can go to 
meet a manager? Is there anything different about that office 
than there is about any other office—a floor, rooms, doors, 
elevators, and— 

A. Only it is a different building, with a small elevator. 

Q. There are no bars up, or grates, or anything of that 
sort, to keep people from walking in, are there? 

A. Yes, lots of them. 

Q. Lots of them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well, let us know where they are? 

A. In the Western Vaudeville Managers’ Association in 
Chicago they are all around; and the actors are outside of 
the bars. 

Q. Where aré the agents? 

A. The agents are inside the bars. The actor wants to see 
somebody inside, and he sends in his card, and sometimes 
they see him, through the bars, and sometimes not; some- 
times they tell him they are busy. 

Q. Then an actor does sometimes see the manager? 

A. Sometimes. 

Q. You will not swear that any actor has never booked 
— through the Western Vaudeville Managers’ Associa- 
tion 

A. Not that I know of. I will not swear. 

Q. Nor through the Western office of the United Booking 
Offices? 

A. Not that I know of. The only one I know of that did 
that was myself. Last week I played London, Oatario, after 
wiring Mr. Humphrey. I had a week open, and I wired to Mr. 
Humphrey— 

Q. You told us you booked direct? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You do not want to have the Commission understand that 
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yom ore the only actor in the United States that has booked 
rec 

A. I am the only one that has done that, as far as I know. 
I don’t know what the other fellows do. Furthermore, I 
don’t care. 

Q. And you have answered my question. That is enough. 

A. All right. 

Q. Are there such things as route books in the booking 
offices, or route sheets? 

A. Route books? I do not know anything about that. 

Q. Did you ever see a book in the Western Vaudeville 
Managers’ Association's office or in the Western office of the 
United Booking Offices that contained a list of the theatres? 

A. Well, each individual— 

Q. Just answer my question yes or no. 

A Vac 

Q. That is all I want. Do not give me any speeches. 

Did you ever see a list of acts on those books that 
were booked to play the theatres mentioned in the books? 

A. I saw a lot of acts penciled in, yes. 

Q. What are those books usually referred to? 

A. Referred to houses the booking manager represents. 

Q. What do they call the books? 

A. Route books. 

Q. From whom do you get your contract, as an agent? 

A. I get it from the man that books the act, or sometimes 
the girl stenographer gives it to me, and sometimes they send 
it to my office. Sometimes I get it myself. 

Q. When they send it to your office, who sends it to your 
office—the booking office? 

A. Yes; the booking office. 

Q. When you go to get the contract where do you go to 
get it? 

A. I go down to the booking office. 

Q. Who fills the contract; do you, or does the booking 
office? 

A. The booking office makes out the contract. 

Q. De you know who procures the contract to be printed, or 
pays for the printing of it; do you, or does the booking 
office ? 

A. I don’t know. I don’t pay anything. I don’t know who 
pays for it. 

. How big an office did you have in this building? 
. In the building in Chicago? 

Yes; in the Majestic Theatre Building. 

I had a little two-room office. 

What rent did yeu pay? 

I don’t remember. 


. You do not remember the amount of rent you paid? 
No, sir. 

. What other expenses did you have outside of your rent 
while you were an agent? 

A. Printing material, telephones, telegrams, stamps. 

Q. How big an office staff did you have? 

A. One girl and one boy and myself, and Mr. Earl. Some- 
times he was around. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred he 
was not around. 

Q. When you went into the business you said Mr. Barl 
had just a few acts that did not amount to much? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. How many acts did you have? 

A. I cannot say offhand. 

Q. Did you have ten acts? 

A. I didn’t have any when I went in. 

Q. You didn’t have any? 

A. No. 

Q. You just decided to become an agent? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you had never been an agent before in your life? 
A. No. 

Q. You went into the business and for a time did some 


business as an agent? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And having been an actor and also an agent, is it not 
a fact that, as agent, you simply do, in connection with book- 
ing, what the actor himself would do if he could do it him- 
self, or would do it himself? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You go in and tell the manager or booking office what a 
great act yours is, how it would fit in the bill in just that 
spot, and you compare it with other acts; you boost it as 
much as you can? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In connection with your own act as an actor, if you 
were going to book your own act you would do the same 
thing, would you not? 


. Yes. 
Qa. PS would tell him how good you were? 


A. Yes. 

Q. And that you were cheap at any price? 

A. Sure. 

Q. And you would give him all the arguments that a man 
a, wewnily give when he wants to make a deal? 

es. 

Q. So that an agent does nothing more than what the 
actor does for himself? 

A. Absolutely. 

Mr. Walsh: But he is more skilled at it; he is a business 
man? 

Mr. Goodman: He is more skilled at doing that work? 

The Witness: Some of them are and some of them are not. 
Some of them don’t know acts when they see them. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. But with regard to the men that are employed in the 
booking office, as a general thing those men are men of 
some experience and skill in booking, are they not? 

A. No; I will not say that. 

Q. Not as a general rule? 

A. No; as to the majority, I find booking agents in this 
country today—well, they were probably suspender peddiers 


‘and things like that. I know only a few agents that were 


even actors before they became agents. 

Q. You want us to understand that you, as an actor, had 
greater experience and, therefore, were better qualified to 
act as an agent? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Than other people? 

A. Well, as an agent I am; but as a salesman—well, of 
course, I am an Italian. You get the idea? 

Q. You think Italians are not good salesmen? 

A. No. 

Q. Better sharpshooters? 

. Yes. 

Q. Now, to get back to this booking office; the booking 
office lays out the routes, does it not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you go up there to sell an act, the man who is 
laying out that route has to decide whether that act fits in 
that bill, does he not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He has got to balance the bill, has he not? 

A. From his own point of view, yes. 

Q. I mean from his own point of view. 

A. According to what he thinks it ought to be, for a certain 
theatre, yes. 

Q. He is responsible, or he is criticised, if that show does 
not balance? You are not the one that is criticised? 

A. That ‘is right. 

Q. If the booking manager in the booking office said he did 


4 
not want such and such an act presented by you, you could 
not book him, could you, for that particular house for an 
engagement? 
. No. 

Q. Well, then, the fellow that gets the job Is not you, but 
the man in that booking office, is he not? 

A. The man that gets the job? 


Q. The man that actually gives the work gets the work? 

A. That is the booking manager. 

Q. You simply do the talking, the same as the actor would? 

4. That is all. 

Q. Mr. Delmar, for instance, told Mr. Webber that he would 
give you three weeks”? 

A. I don’t know what he told Mr. Webber. All I know is 
that Mr. Webber’s boy told me, over the phone 

Q. You understood that Mr. Delmar gave you this work, 


did you not? 

A. Through the Webber agency. 

9 Mr. Delmar is employed by the United Booking Offices, 
is he not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He is the booking manager in that office? 

A. I don’t know whether he is employed by the United 
Booking Offices or who he is employed by. 

Q. If he is? 

A. There are some up there that are employed by the 
managers, and— 

Q. Now, if you don’t know, we will get along nicely if 
you just tell me that you don’t know. Whatever Mr. Delmar 
is, he is the man that got you the engagement in the South. 


through Mr. Webber, your personal representative, is that 
right? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Delmar is employed by the United Booking 
Offices as one of its booking managers, and is not the manager 
of a theatre; then he is rendering you some service, is he 


not? 

A. Mr. Webber? 

Q. No; Mr. Delmar. If Mr. Delmar is working for the 
booking office, and got you this job; he got you the job, 
didn’t he? 

A. The Webber office gets me the job. 

Q. That is your theory—that Mr. Delmar has nothing to 
do with getting you this engagement in the South? 

A. Mr. Delmar gives the work; but the one that gets it 
is the agent. 

Q. I see. That is the distinction? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you left the agency business in 1917, where was 
your first engagement as an actor? 

A. At Indianapolis. 

Q. Through what office were you booktd? 

A. I booked it through the United Booking Office of Chi- 
cago. 

Q. From then on, please tell us your route. 

A. After I played Indianapolis for the Western office I 
came Past and showed the act through the Webber Agency 
at Keiths’, Jersey City, and the Fifth Avenue, for a cut 
salary. I had to go through the same routine. 

Q. I just want the facts, and if you will just answer the 
questions we will get through in ten minutes. 

A. All right. 

Q. Now, you' came to New York. What salary did you 


get 
. For showing the act I think I got $150. 
A week? 
Yes—not in Indianapolis. 
I am talking about Jersey City. 
Yes. 
And Proctor’s Fifth Avenue? 
Yes. 
After that showing what happened, did you get more 
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time? 

A. After that showing I got the rest of the Proctor houses 
at a little bit more. 

Q. How much more? 

A. About $25. 

Q. That time was bbdoked through the United Booking 
Offices? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At that time did you have an agent? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Who was he? 

A. Mr. Webber. 

Q. Up to that time you had how many weeks, all told, 
through the United Booking Offices? 


A. I played the Proctor housese until the squabble came at - 


the Prospect Theatre in Brooklyn, about three weeks after— 

Q. Did you have a contract for the Prospect, in Brooklyn 
—a written contract? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. +e simply went there at Mr. Webber’s direction? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What salary were you to get tin the Prospect? 

A. $175. It was a cut, with the understanding that I was 
to headline the bill and show the value of the act to those 
who had not seen it already. Some had some chance at 
the Proctor house and some had not—booking managers. 

Q. After that Prospect engagement, which you say you did 
not fill because you were not headlined— 

A. And because they gave us one room for the three of 
us—there is a lady in the act and another man. ; 

Q. They did not expect you to dress in the same room with 
the lady? 

A. That is the consequences— 

Q. You did not have to dress in the same room with the 
lady, did you—at the same time, I mean? 

A. How do you mean, at the same time? You don’t mean 
that we could go on and do an act by waiting for the lady to 
dress, and then say: ‘‘Come on out. I have to go in and 
dress.” How can you do anything like that? 

Q. Do you mean to tell me that if you go on at four 
o’clock you could not do that between one o'clock and four, 
or between two o’clock and four, or between three o'clock 
and four? 

A. No. If I called for two rooms, and there are three 
poor in the act, I am not calling for too many rooms, 
am : 

Q. I am not contending that you are. You are entitled 
to two rooms. But there was evidently a misunderstanding. 
You did not blame it on the Keith people? 
wait The most of the misunderstanding, as I said, was the 

ng. 

Q. Don’t you think a dressing room matter could have 
been straightened out through the manager? 

A. Yes; but they didn’t want to straighten it out. When I 
called the Webber office he said: ‘“‘You had better play and 
say nothing. You will get in wrong.” And I told him to 
go to Halifax. 

Q. What happened after that? Where did you go? 

A. I didn’t go any place. 

Q. Have you not been booked since then? 

A. Do you want me to tell you something now? 

Q. Just answer my questions. I want to know where you 
worked in theatres after that incident. 

A. After that incident? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I didn’t work for some time—until I wrote to Mr. 
Humphrey in Chicago—and he wired to Mr. Casey to straighten 
the matter out, and then I went to work. 


Q. Where did you go to work? 

A. All over. 

Q. Where? ? 

A. Any place. 

Q. You remembered Canada, last week? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Take out your route book and tell us where you worked 
this year—from January Ist. 


> , 


From January Ist? 
Yes. 

A. After the squabble down there over the Delmar time I 
opened the ‘30th of December, 1918, and after that squabble 
I never got any more work from the United Office, and the 
case is still pending as far as I know. 

Q. What case? 

A. That case. It took it up with Mr. Casey, and he said it 
was all right. I got a letter from Mr. Albee, saying that the 
booking manager claimed I was undependable; and they didn’t 
give me any work, and they have not given me any work 
since then, because they said I am undependable 

Q. Undependable? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why, because you would not play— 

A. Because I did not play this Roanoke time and finish 
the rest of the time down there, three weeks and a half. 

Q. Just stick to the point, please. Give us the weeks you 
played since Janvary ist. 

A. I didn’t play any more for the United Office. I went to 
work for Marcus Loew for several weeks. 

Q. When did you play fer Marcus Loew? 

A. This Roancke thing here cost me money { played for 
Marcus Loew the week of Februarv 3rd. 

Q. What did you get? 

A. This is a cut week. I got $235, without an agent, which 
would mean practically $250 with an agent; and then I got 
the same thing the following week. 

Q. You say, ‘‘Which would mean $250 with an agent?’’ 

A. Yes; by booking direct, without the five per cent. com- 
mission, I mean. 

Q. If you had booked through an agent, would you have 
added on and made the salary $250? 

A. I do not know whethef the agent at that office would have 
got me another nickel. 

Q. Wait a minute, now. I say, if you had—I don’t say 
that you did—I say, if you had done so would you have 
raised your salary to cover the agent’s commission? 

A. I ask for $300, whether it is through an agent, or direct. 

Q. Don’t you expect more when you work through an agent 
—when you book through an agent? Do you not add com- 
mission with the other expenses. 

A. My salary is the standard salary of $300. I made it 
that standard, whether through an agent or direct. I tried 
Se get $300 anyway. If I can get it direct, I naturally cut a 

ttle. 

Q. That is what I wanted to get at. If you do it through 
an agent you usually insist on the five per cent. being added 
to the salary? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what is the next week? 

A. The next week for the same salary, for Loew; the fol- 
lowing week, $250, direct; the following week, $260, direct; 
the following week, $260, direct—which is the equivalent of 
about $275 through an agent. That is all I got from Loew. 
Those $260 weeks were in New York City, with no railroad 
fareS to pay. 

Q. So that in fixing your salary you also take into con- 
sideration the expense of the railroad fares, and your salary 
is less if you do not have to pay railroad fares? 

A. Sure; I consider the fares. If it is a long jump I want 
a little more. Down South it was too long a jump, and I 
asked for $25 more. 

Q. After that where did you work? 

A. Then I worked two weeks outside, for Marcus Loew, 
called the Boston time; twe weeks at $300, direct—6-day 
weeks—at Fall River, Boston, Springfield and Providence. 

Q. Where did you work in Providence? 

A. At the Emory Theatre; a couple of weeks Boston time. 
Why mention the Emory Theatre, may I ask? 

Q. Just answer my questions. What is the next week 
you played? 

A. The next week following the Emory? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I laid off for a week, April 7th, and I laid off for a 
week April 14th, and then I went to work at Montreal, at 


Q. For whom? 

A. The United Office. 

Q. You booked through the United Booking Office? 
. Yes; through Mr. Hughes. 

Through Gene Hughes? 

. Yes. 

- At $300? 

. Yes. . 

Q. After that where did you go? 

A. Then to Hamilton, at $275, through the same office, ene 
Hughes’. 

Q. And after that? 

A. After that I went to London, Ontario, for three days, 
through the Western U. B. O. office, direct, no agent. 

Q. And after that? 

A. I am laying off this week. 

Q. Oh! That was last week, was it? 

A. Yes. So far as I know I am booked next week at the 
Royal, and then I have three weeks open. 

Q.At Keith’s Royal Theatre in New York? 

A. Yes. Then I have Keith’s Philadelphia, June 16th, and 
the Bushwick, in Brooklyn, another Keith house, June 3d. 
That is all the bookings I have got—one week this month 
and two weeks next month. 

Q. This all happened notwithstanding the fact that you 
changed your agent from Harry Webber to Gene Hughes? 

A. What? 

Q. This booking that you got? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And it happened notwithstanding that you did not play 
2 the Prospect Theatre, although you were booked there, did 
t not? 

A. I was booked there. 

Mr. Goodman: Mr. Examiner, I think it will take me some 
little time to finish my cross-examination. Perhaps we had 
better take the recess now. 

-  cneed Moore: We will take a recess at this point until 

(Whereupon, at 1:30 o’clock p. m., a recess was taken until 
2:15 o’clock p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


/ GENEROSO PISANO resumed. 
CROSS EXAMINATION (Continued). 
By Mr. Goodman: 
Q. Were you a headline act on all the bills you played 
since you quit the agency business? 
asin No; but I headlined the majority of the five or six-act 
8. 


Q. You said, in answer to Mr. Walsh’s question, that the 
sometimes so-called small-time act, if it was a small-time act 
in the West, would come Hast and be a big-time act here, or 
— es to that effect? 

. Yes. 
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Q. Will you explain that a little further, please? 

A. When we work out West, out of the Western Vaudeville 
Managers’ Association, or out of the Western United Booking 
Offices, naturally they are classed as small-time acts, because 
it is nearly all three-a-day, three and four-a-day, and there 
is no such thing as a two-a-day out there. I presume that 
the two-a-day houses and solid weeks is what they call the 
big-time work; and as there are none out there that play 
two-a-day, full week, practically all the acts that play out of 
the Western Vaudeville Managers’ Association and the West- 
ern U. B. O. office are classed as small-time acts while they 
are out there. That is what I mean by that. 

Q. In other words, the same act that plays a small-time 
house out there, when it comes East and plays a so-called 
big-time house, or a house playing two shows a day, is classi- 
fied, for the time being, as a big-time act, 

A. Yes; those that get the big-time houses. 

Q. Have you now known, also, of instances of acts that 
played in the East the so-called big time, and then went West 
and appeared in so-called small-time theatres? 

A. Surely. 

Q. Did I understand you to say, or was I correct in under- 
standing that you said that Mr. Carmody had some kind of 
a list in his drawer that you believed was a list of White 
Rats? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So that, as a matter of fact, he did not really have to 
ask you who was and who was not a White Rat, did he, to 
find out? 

A. No; I guess he knew before I did. 

Q. By the way, you were a White Rat, were you not? 

A. Yes; before I became an agent there. 

Q. Has it ever occurred, in your business as an agent, that 
an actor would say he wanted a certain salary; for example, 
$200, and that he would say, “If you can get me $300, I will 
split the extra hundred with you, or give you a part of the 
extra hundred?” 

A. I think so. I think there have been propositions made 
to me, during my career as an agent, like that. I could 
call the names who did it. 

Q. Do you know whether that sort of thing is commonly 
done among agents and actors? 

A. I do not know positively. I suppose they would. 

Q. Through what office were you booked for the Colonial, 
Philadelphia and the Washburn Theatre, Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania? 

A. The Colonial went through the United Booking Offices. 
I booked the house with Wolff, and the contracts, of course, 
had to go through the United Office; consequently, I had to 
pay—they were through Webber's office, and I had to pay 
Webber five per cent., whereas the other house in Chester 
was direct, I think. 

Q. And Baltimore and Hagerstown. Through what office 
was that booked? 

A. That was direct with Wolff; I did not play it, for the 
reason given—I went down South. 

Q. But you had no agent in that case acting for you? 

A. No. 


Q. So that this is another instance where you got bookings 
without any agent? 

>; % 

Q. When you said before that there was only one instance, 
and that was a week ago, where you booked without an 
agent, you were mistaken, then? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You testified that you played all the Loew time without 
an agent? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you booked direct? 

A. Yes, : 

Q. Do you remember the meeting you attended while an 
agent at which you say you heard Mr. Mountford speak? 

A. Yes. 

> Do you remember what occurred at that meeting? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you remember what Mr. Mountford said at that 
meeting? 

A. No. 

Q. You consider your act the best act of its kind, I presume, 
from your statements here a few moments ago? 

A. Yes; without a question. 

Q. You are getting more money, as you testified, for your 
act than any other act of its kind? 

A. Yes; I am pretty certain of that. 

Mr. Goodman: That is all. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION, 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. You say you belonged to the White Rats before you be- 
came an agent in Chicago? 

A. I think I did. 

Q. Did your agency have anything to do with your ceasing 
to be a member of the White Rats? 

A. Naturally when I became an agent, the act was forgot- 
ten. I was an agent, then, and I didn’t think that I should 
zo back to the act any more; so, consequently, I ceased pay- 
ing dues to the White Rats. 

Q. Was there any reason why an agent cannot be a mem- 
ber of the White Rats? 

A. I don’t know. I suppose they could be a member of 
any club or society. 

Mr. Goodman: I think the constitution, in evidence, pro- 
vides that an agent shall not be. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. played the Colonial at Philadelphia, you say? 

. Yes. 


Q. How were you booked there? 

A. I was booked that time with Wolff, who is the booking 
manager of this house in Philadelphia, and several other 
houses. 

As I understand it, the Philadelphia house contracts are 
made out through the United Booking Office; that is, this 
fellow has an arrangement up in the U. B. O. office where he 
can get the acts for this house; consequently the 5 per cent. 
to the agency goes to the United Booking Office. As long as 
Webber Was my agent at the time, the contracts going through 
his officé, I have to pay him the 5 per cent. 

Q. So that Webber got the 5 per cent. of your salary, when 
ves wares the Colonial at Philadelphia? 

. Yes. 

Q. When you had this trouble, the first trouble you had 

— _ awe » <r ag re 

, e first trouble ever had after I qui 
business, with the United Booking Office, neat the tee 
in Brooklyn. 

Q. Did you go to see the United Booking Office, or the 


representatives of the United Booking Office in reference to 
it? 


A. Yes. 

Q. Who did you go to see? 

A. First of all, after that trouble, I asked my agent to 
release me, ind he would not even do that; he would not 
five me a r-.ease, As I explained before, he was practically 
the cause € my quitting at the Prospect, due to the misun- 
derstanding of the billing. He refused to give me the re- 
lease, and then, of course, I took it up with Mr. Murdock , 

Q. You went up to see Mr. Murdock? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When was that, about? 

A. Sometime later, after the trouble. 


Q. Can you place the month? 

A. No; I cannot. I do not remember. 

Q. When was it that you played at the Prospect? 

A. At the Prospect? I have not got my date book for 
that. You see, that is last year’s book, and I could not give 
you that now. 

Q. Well, about when was it? 

A. It was probably four weeks after I came away from 
Chicago. I quit the agency in Chicago, as I have previously 
stated, sometime in May. 

Q. Of what year? / 

A. 1917. Then I played a week between Chicago and New 
York. 


Q. Was it June or, July of 1917 that you had this trouble 
at the Prospect Theatre in Brooklyn? 

A. Perhaps, yes. 

Q. Before you went to see Mr. Murdock? 

A. Before I went to see Mr. Murdock about it. He took the 
matter up, and he said he would let me know, in a few weeks, 
what he could do about it. Then I understand he went out 
on a vacation, somewhere, and I never saw him again until 
he came back. In the meantime, I took the matter up with 
Mr. Humphrey, in Chicago, and through the efforts of Mr. 
Humphrey, I understand he wired to Mr. Casey here, and told 
him that I was all right, and I went up to see Mr. Casey, and 
he said: “It is all right.” 1 didn’t see him personally, but 
he sent somebody to me to say that it was all right. 

Q. And then you got work? 

A. Later on I got some work. 

Q. How long were you out of work? 

A. That I do not remember. I know this much, that last 
season I worked pretty steady, about 36 weeks, until the 
epidemic came on, and then, of course, that finished it right 
there, and I lost about eight, nine or ten weeks in succes- 
sion. 

Q. How did you get up to see Mr. Murdock? Were there 
any bars there? 

A. I sent my name in, The boys will take your card up 
there, and give it in to a certain party that you want to see, 
and that is the way that I saw Mr. Murdock. I told the boy 
that 1 wanted to see Mr. Murdock on business, and I gave 
him my card. 

Q. You say you got some sort of a communication from 
Mr. Albee? 

A. I didn’t say anything about Mr. Albee, did 1? 

Q. Who sent you word that you were undependable? 

A. After I got into communication with Mr. Humphrey in 
Chicago, and explained the trouble to him, he wrote me and 
said that he had taken the matter up with Mr. Casey and that 
everything would be all right, for me to see Mr .Casey, Then 
I went to see Mr. Casey, and he sent a gentleman after me 
to tell me that everything was all right. 

Q. Who told you that you were undependabie? 

A. Ob, yes. I know what you are referring to, now. Mr. 
Albee—that is referring to the later matter. 

Q. When was that? That refers to the Delmar occasion? 

A. Yes. This is lately—the trouble I had lately down 
south. . 

As 1 said before, after I finished with Webber, and got 
the release from Webber, I turned the act over to Mr. Hughes. 
Before he got me any time, I wrote Mr. Albee a letter on the 
subject, to find out why I didn’t get any more work since the 
trou¥le down south. 

Q.; How long had you been out of work? 

A. 1 filled in some time, you see, after that trouble down 
south. 

Q. That was when? 

A. I filled in some time with the Marcus Loew office. I 
didn’t get any more from the United Booking Office, until 
the week of April 21. 

Q. Of this year. 

A. Yes. 

Q. When had you worked on United Booking Office time 
previously ? 

A. The first three days of the year; that is the 30th of last 
year, and a couple of days at the first of the year. 

Q. Was it desirable that you should work on the United 
Booking Office time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because they have got the better class of theatres, and 
the work is not so hard when you get the good time. Of 
course, they have some bad time, just the same as other book- 
ing agencies have; but the United time is classed the best, 
because they have full weeks, and two-a-day, and some of 
the time it is only six days out of the week, and you are 
paid full salary. 

Q. What is the situation on the Marcus Loew time? 

A. The situation on the Marcus Loew time is that, while it 
is all right, it is a split week, and three-a-day; sometimes 
four shows, on Saturday, or something, or if they have a 
holiday, they make you do an extra show. 

Q. When was it that you got this communication from Mr. 
Albee that you were not dependable? 

Let me ask you, first: You can get more time, of course, 
in the United Booking time, more continuous employment on 
the United Booking time than you can on the Marcus Loew 
or any other time? Is that true? 

A. I don’t know whether you can get it more continuous 
than you can on the Loew time; the only difference I find 
is that they have more time to offer you, and their time is 
better, on account of the two-a-day, and solid weeks. That 
is the only difference. As far as money is concerned, I got 
practically just as much from the Loew as I did from the 
United Booking Office. The last two weeks | played around 
Boston they paid me $300, which is the salary of the act, 
the top salary of the act. 

Mr. Goodman: You got $325, in some cases, through the 
United Booking Office? 

The Witness: I got $325 down South, yes. 

Now, this is the first letter that I got in reference to the 
Southern trouble, from Mr. Albee (indicating paper), then I 
answered this one, and this is the letter where he says—— 

Mr. Goodman: Do not read it yet. Let Mr. Walsh see it. 
(Witness hands paper to counsel for the Commission.) 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Was your matter or your grievance submitted to the 
Grievance Committee of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association and the N. V. A.? 

A. Yes; upon my return from the South, after 1 saw the 
Webber agency, I was instructed that Mr. Delmar wanted to 
see me. I saw Mr. Delmar, and I asked him what he 


wanted, and he said: “I don’t want to see you. The V. M. 
P. A. wants to see you, and the N. V. A., and I think the 
matter will be threshed out satisfactorily.” I said: “To 


whom?” He said, ‘“‘Well to us.” I said, “All right. Goot- 
bye,”’ and left him. 

The matter was taken up with the N. V.A., anél the V. M. 
P. A., and it was threshed out properly between them. 

I wrote Mr. Casey several letters in regard to the matter-—— 

Q. Was he present at this threshing out? 

A. No; the V. M. P. A. threshed the matter out with the 
N. V. A., who are supposed to be our representatives. 

Q. Are you a member of the N. V. A.? 
_ A. Yes; in good standing; so that there was no necessity 
for my being present. However, I did get a letter from Mr. 
Casey which I have not got now, but I think he said some- 
thing to the effect that I had no business to quit down there 


over the dressing room matter. Mr. Casey perhaps did not 
understand the trouble regarding the booking a 

which I had made through the Webber office, that I was to 
get three consecutive weeks, and not to be laid off after I got 
down there. 

Then I wrote Mr. Casey a letter, explaining everything, and 
here is another copy of it. I had three copies made; one I 
sent to Mr. Casey, and one to Mr, Albee, and this is the 
other one. 

Now, shall I finish this? 

Q. Yes; go ahead. 

A. Then I got a letter from Mr. Casey: 

“Please call at this office the first morning you conye- 
niently can, at 10:30.” 

The next day I went to see him, and he sent out Mr. Mills, 
and Mr. Mills said: “That is all right. They are having 
troubles with the Southern time all the time anyway, so it 
is all right.’’ 

Consequently, the matter was threshed out in my favor; 
but that did not seem to have done any good, according to 
the letter that I got from Mr. Albee; because, while the mat- 
ter was threshed out in my favor, after I wrote to Mr. Albee, 
and he turned my letter over to Mr. Hodgdon, to find out 
about this matter, ne says, in his letter, that the booking 
managers found me unreliable, or undependable, whichever 
the word is. That 1s the reason why, perhaps, I did not get 
any more WOrs. 

What I want to know is, what good is it to have a tribunal 
like the N. V. A. and V. M. P. A. to thresh these matters out, 
when they do not make the result of the case known to the 
bocking managers? 

Q. Was not the result of this matter made known to the 
booking managers? 

A. It could not have been made known to the booking man- 
agers, according to the letter that I got from Mr. Albee, be- 
cause if they had done that, and they discovered that the 
case was threshed out in my favor, and I had all the rights 
in the world to quit, they would not have called me unreliable, 
would they? 

Do you mind reading the last letter that I wrote to Mr. 
Albee? (Exhibiting paper to counsel.) 

Q. Did you get an answer? 

A. To which I have not got an answer. I also sent bim the 
two tickets which I bought to sail for Italy February Ist, 
convincing him that I could not accept three and a half weeks, 
as Mr. Delmar told Mr. Hodgdon, and sail February ist, at 
the same time. 

I also told him to take all the correspondence from Mr, 
Casey, which passed between the Webber office and myself, 
and it could be proven that I was booked for three consecu- 
tive weeks, and that is the reason why I quit, because I was 
laid off after a week down there—one of the reasons why. 
Then, the baggage was not in at the next town, and 
was the dressing room matter, and everything. 

Mr. Walsh: That is all. 


RE-CROSS BXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. You say that the Vaudeville Managers’ Association 
found in your favor; is that right? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You also testified that you played last week, the week 
prior to that and the week prior to that, booked through the 
United Booking Offices? 

A. Yes; two weeks booked through the Wastern United 
Booking Offices and three days from the Western United 
Booking Offices. 

Es you are booked to play Keith’s Royal Theatre next 
wees : 

A. Yes. 

Q. And Philadelphia later? 

A. And Philadelphia later, and the Bushwick later. 

Q. At how much? 

A. Philadelphia at the regular salary of $800, and the 
Bushwick, $250. 


Q. Tell these gentlemen what more you want. What is it 
you want? You say you would like to know what good this 
arbitration is? What is it you want? What is your griey- 
ance; what else do you want? 

A. I have not any particular grievance, only I know for a 
positive fact if that is the way they conduct all cases of 
actors who have troubles with managers, sometimes through 
the misrepresentations of the booking agent, like my case— 


Q. Now, just a minute. Please tell ds what else it is 
you want. We are talking about your case. ; 

A. Just what I am telling you. 

Q. What more is it you want the Vaudeville Managers’ 
Protective Association to do in your case? 


A. I don’t care whether they do it or not. I don’t want— 
Q. You do not want anything else? . 
A. If you want to ask me a question and let me answer 

it I will give you a proper answer. 
Q. All right. Go ahead. 

A. You don’t think for a minute— 
Q. Just wait a minute, please. 
A. All right, go ahead. 


Q. You just answer my question and nothing else. I am 
going to put a question to you now. What else do you want 
the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association to do in your 
case—to satisfy your case? 


A. They should take the matter up after the case has been 
threshed out to be any good to the actors, as probably it was 
intended to be done—whoever put it up there; Mr. Albee, 
think, started it—-the result of the case should have been 
made known to the booking managers; and, therefore, the 
booking managers will not have any more grievance against 
the actor, as they have in my case. 


Q. How do you know that the result of this decision was 
not given to the booking managers? 

A. According to the letter that I got from Mr. Albee it is 
very evident that my case was not made known to 
Otherwise they would not call me unreliable, because I have 
been in the business for a long time and they would not call 
me unreliable if they knew the result of that investigation 
was in my favor. 

Mr. Walsh: May I interject a question? 

Mr. Goodman: Surely. 

By Mr. Walsh: 


Q. Do you mean by this that when you had trouble with 
a manager, as you did down in Roanoke and over here at 
Brooklyn, that all the managers should be notified that this 
decision was in your favor, so that it would not thereafter 
reflect against your reputation? 

A. That is the thing, absolutely. 

Q. Is that what you are trying to get at? 

A. Absolutely. 

By Mr. Goodman: 


Q. About when was this matter threshed out by the Vaude- 
ville Managers’ Protective Association? 

A. Pardon me. _ I will find it for you. There is a letter 
from Mr. Casey, dated February ilo: 

“Please call “at this office the first morning you can con- 
veniently, at 10:30, and present this letter.’’ 

Which I did the next day, February 12th, when I got the 
results that I was all right. 

Q. When did you open for Loew? 

A. Prior to that. 
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Q. Prier to that time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you playing for Loew when you got this letter, 
February 11, 1919? 

A. I don’t know. I will see (consulting memorandum book). 
Yes, I was playing for Loew then. 

Q. Loew is a member of the Vaudeville Managers’ Pro- 
tective Association, is he not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you continued to play for him after that? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And then you played for the United, after that? 

A. I never got any more work from the United until I 
changed the agent and practically took the matter up with 
Mr. Albee. 

Q. How much lay-off did you have between the Loew engage- 
ment and the United Booking Office? 

A. I quit down South, and then I lost the week of January 
18th, and then I lost the week of January 20th, and then I 
lost the week of January 27th, and then I started to work 
for Loew, and I don’t think that the Loew Agency knew 
anything about my troubles down South. 

Q. Whatever you think about it; you got time from them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you came from the South, didn’t you come up 
to saii for Italy? 

A. Yes; I was to sail February Ist. 

Q. You could not very well piay three weeks down South 
and sail for Italy, could you, at that time? 5 s 

A. I could not play any more than three weeks down 
South, commencing December 30, 1918, and be in time here in 
New York to buy passdage and get ready, because that would 
only give me four days to sail. I could have played the 
three weeks and still have four days to sail, 

Q. So you played two and a half weeks down there? 

A. I did not play anything but three days. 

Q. Owing to the fact that you canceled your time down 
South so that you could get up North and get your passage 
and make arrangements to go to Europe? 

A. I did not cancel it for that, at all; nothing of the kind. 
I told you the reason why I quite Roanoke, that it was 
because they broke the contract—the telephoned arrangement 
for three consecutive weeks. 

Q. I thought you said you had no contract? 

A. A telephone contract. 

Q. With Webber? 

A. With Webber’s assistant. 

Q. Did you have any telephone conversation with the man- 
ager of that theatre? 

A. Of what theatre? 


. Down South? 
x No; I had no telephone conversation either with the 


manager or with Mr. Delmar. The stuff was booked through 


bber office. 
hee that if anybody is to blame in the matter, it is 


r? 
gt ee oe I blamed him, and I changed the agency. I took 
the act away from him. 

By Mr. Walsh: . 

Q. Why didn’t Webber want to give you a release? 

A. I don’t know. That is the practice with nearly all of 
the booking agents. He gave me the release lately, because, 
as I understand, Mr. Albee made a new ruling there, that 
all the acts that wanted a release should have it; and they 
gave it to me. Anyway, that is one of the reasons why I 
think he gave me the release after I had the trouble down 
South. Another point was that, owing to the fact that I 
quit down there it would be pretty hard for him to book the 
act after that; so that I got the release then. 

Mr. Goodman: I offer in evidence the letter from Mr. 
Albee to Mr. Pisano, dated April 24, 1919, also Mr. Pisano’s 
repiy of Apri! 29, 1919. - en 

(The letters referred to were marked Respondent’s Bxhibits 
Numbers 99 and 100.) 


. Goodman: 
o ise, going back to the meeting that was had in Chicago 


‘ ising 
Mr. Humphrey’s office, at which he talked about advert 
tag the various theatrical publications, did you follow out 
instructions and write acts to advertise? 


ae Were there any who refused or failed to advertise? 


A. Yes, 
thing done to those actors for not advertising? 
r Not that I coe of. I didn’t do anything with them. 
Q. Were any of them*that were afterwards booked notwith- 
standing they did not advertise? 
A. I don’t know that. I do not remember. 
Mr. Goodman: That is all. 
(Witness excused.) 
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EDGAR DUDLE 


Was called as a witness on behalf of the complainant and, 
having been duly sworn, testified as follows: 


DIRECT EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. Walsh: 
Q. What is your age, and where do you reside? 
A. I am 87 year old. I live 116 Riverside Drive. 
Q. What is your business? 
A Casting for productions. 

What is casting for productions? 

Placing actors and actresses with shows. 

For what character of theatrical performances? 
relate only to vaudeville? 

It does not relate to vaudeville at all. 

How long have you been in that business? 

About four months. 

What business had you been in previous to that time? 
Vaudeville agent. 

Where? 
. In New York and Chicago. 

When did you start in this business? 

As an agent? 

Yes. 

About five or six years ago. 
. In Chicago? 
In Chicago. 
2. How long did you act as agent for vaudeville productions 
in Chicago? 

A. I was there 4% years as a vaudeville agent, and here 
about six or seven months. 

Q. Did you have a so-called franchise? 

A. I had permission to book. It was never put up to me as 
a franchise, or anything of that sort. I had permisison to 
take my material on the floor, and book it. 

Q. That is, on the western branch of the United Booking 
Offices and the Western Vaudeville Managers’ Association? 

» sen. 

Q. How many other agents had such permission? 

A. I shall have to figure that. I suppose there are about 
23 or 24 in Chicago. 
. 23 or 24? 

I imagine something like that. 

Approximately? A. Yes. 
. When did you quit that business in Chicago? 
. Last July. 
. You had been at it for six years previous to that time? 
Almost six years. 
. During the six years who had charge of the Chicago 
branch of the United Booking Offices? 
A. C. 8S. Humphrey. 
Q. You were here this morning when one Mr. Pisano testi- 
da? 
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fied? 
A. No; I just came a few moments ago. 

Q. The office was in the Majestic Theatre Building in Chi- 
cago? ; 

A. At that time it was. 

Q. And the Orpheum Circuit has a branch in that building? 

A. The same building. 

Q. And the Western Vaudeville Managers’ Association had 
their booking in the same building? 

A. In the same building, yes. 

Q. When you left Chicago, did you go out of the agency 
business or personal representative business? 

A. No; I came here and went into the same business. 

Q. You never had a franchise with the United Book Office, 
did you? 

A. I was in partnership with H. Burton. 

Q. I will get to that. Were you in business alone in Chi- 
cago? 

A. In Chicago I was in business with Corney Holmes for 
several years, and then I had my own office. 

Q. Where did you have your office? 

A. In the Majestic Theatre Building. 

Q. Tell us, for the record, so that the Commission may 
know, just how you did business at that booking office in 
Chicago? 

A. I represented a certain number of acts that I had per- 
mission to book, and did my best te keep them working. 
Holmes and myself handled about 125 acts, and alone I 
handled about 40 or 50. 

Q. You handled some personally, outside of the partnership? 

A. No; I mean after Holmes went with Pantages, I had my 
own franchise. 

Q. Where did Pantages book? 

A. Pantages books from Minneapolis on west. 

Q. How would you do business with the booking office? 











A. I would on the floor with my list, and do my best to 
sell them to the bookers. 

Q. The U. B. O. charged a commission of five per cent. 
against the actor? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What commisison would you get? 

A. From five to ten. There was no law in the State of 
Illinois regulating the price of the commisison, the amount 
to be paid. 

Q. And it depended on what kind of a bargain you might 
make with the actor, very largely? 


a. +63. 


Q. Did you have acts of your own? 

A. I had three or four that I owned, yes. 

Q. In Chicago? When you were in Chiacgo? 

A. When I was in Chicago. None here. 

Q. What was the character of these acts? 

A. I had two of them that were sketches, and one of them 
was a girl act. 

Was your wife interested in any of these acts? 
She worked in one of them. 
= was connected with one of them? 
es. 
; os of the principals in one of the acts? 
es. 
— James Dunn in one of the acts? 
es. 
What did he do? 
He was song and dance man, principally. 
What character of an actor was he? 
As to his ability, you mean? 
Yes. 
In his line he was very good. 
He was very good? 
Yes. 
How long was he in this act which you owned? 
I do not remember, I think four or five months. 
,De you recall when he quit? Did he quit in September, 
67 

A. I do not remember the date. 

Q. You recall that it was some time along that year, 1916? 

A. It was in 1916, yes. 

Q. Do you know why he quit? 

A. Yes; he was not satisfactory to the office. 
like him. 

Q. That is, the U. B. 0.? 

A. Not in the U. B. office, no, sir. 

Q. The Western Vaudeville Managers’ Association? 

A. Yes. He was working for them at that time. 

Q. Why was he not satisfactory to them? 

A. One of the men there said he was an agitator, and he 
didn’t want him. 

Q. One of the men in the Western Vaudeville Managers’? 

A. Yes; Sam Kahl. 

Q. What position did he hold? 

A. He booked the Finn & Heiman Circuit. 

Q. He was a booking representative of theirs? 

A. He was the booking representative of 
Heiman Circuit. 

Q. In the Western Vaudeville Managers’ Booking Office in 
Chicago? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did Kahl say to you with reference to it? 

A. He said I would have to get rid of him if I wanted to 
get the work. 

Q. In what respect was he an agitator, did he say? 

A. It was at the time of the White Rats trouble, and he 
was a very prominent Rat, you see. 

Q. In what way was he prominent? What did he do? 

A. They were playing in Kansas City, and he tried to per- 
suade some of the other actors not to go on to Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City; that there was a strike on there. 

Q. Did you have to let Dunn go, on that account? 

A. I had to let him go or close the act, or put somebody 
else into it. 

Q. When you were booking at the Chicago office, were you 
required to ascertain whether or not actors were members of 
the White Rats? 

A. I was never asked to find out, no. 
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The verbatim report of the investiga- 
tion will be continued in next week’s 
issue of VARIETY. 
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1. A. T. S. A. CONVENTION. 
(Continued from page 3.) 
if the union demands are not acceeded 
to, a plan of action similar to that pro- 
posed with respect to Moss will be di- 
rected likewise against Keith and Loew 
interests. 

Resolutions calling for wage scale 
increases varying from 10 to 100 per 
cent. for road crews will be intro- 
duced on Wednesday. It is likely that 
a uniform scale of 65 dollars weekly 
for road stage carpenters, electricians, 
property men and picture operators 
will be agreed upon and put in the form 
4 of a demand. Every local in the or- 
4 ganization is asking 10 to 75 per cent. 
4 increases. 
€ A resolution to increase the per cap- 

ita tax for each local from 40 to 60 
cents met with strong opposition. A 

resolution will be introduced during the 

$d week calling for the abolishing of tip- 
A ping. A penalty of $25 for the first of- 
fence, $50 for second and expulsion 
for the third offence, is included in the 
tipping abolishing resolution. 

_The anti-tipping proposal seems very 
likely to be adopted. A proposal to 
change the name of the I. A. T. S. E. 
to the Theatrical Trades Federation, 
which will embrace the unionizing of 
theatre janitors, ushers, treasurers and 


cashiers has been amended, it is re- 
ported, to include the unionization of 
all film exchange employes. 

The picture operators held a caucus 
Monday night, which started at eleven 
and wound up riotously at 2 a. m. Tues- 
day, during which the proposition to 
unionize the film exchange employes 
came up for discussion. Many of the 
picture operators are opposed to the 
plan. The change of name and union- 
ization of all theatre and film exchange 
employes plan will be submitted to the 
convention toward the end of the week. 

Its adoption is problematical. 

It is possible that there may be op- 
position to a portion of the adminis- 
tration ticket. 

Ligon Johnson while in Ottawa held 
several conferences with members of 
the Canadian Parliament regarding the 
new Canadian copyright bill and stated 
that the measure had an excellent 
chance of passage before the present 
Parliament expires. The I. A. T. S. E. 
and the Canadian Labor Trades Coun- 
cil have both endorsed the new copy- 
right bill and have agreed to exert 
every effort to assist in putting it over. 

fuesday morning’s session was giv- 
en over principally to reading Presi- 
dent Shay’s annual report. 

Charles Lessing and August Volz, 
representing United Scenic Artists of 
America, appeared before the dele- 
gates shortly after the opening and 
stated their side of the fight between 
the scenic studio operators and scenic 


artists. Lessing went into long stand- 
ing disagreement at length and asked 
the I. A. T. S. E. to place itself on rec- 
ord as refusing to handle non-union 
scenery. Lessing mentioned eight 
scenic studios as unfair to scenic 
artists. A proposal that the stage 
hands refuse to handle scenery of un- 
fair firms was referred to incoming 
executive board for settlement. If the 
scenic artists do not get action from 
executive board within a reasonable 
time, they will take matter up with 
American Federation of Labor at the 
coming convention in Atlantic City. 
_Fred Dempsey, of Boston, is men- 
tioned as a likely candidate for fourth 
vice-president. Shay heads adminis- 
tration ticket. Rest of ticket with ex- 
ception of Ben Harrison, fourth vice- 
president, who has announced with- 
drawal, remains same as the present 
list of executive officers. P. J. Ryan, of 
Montreal, is mentioned as probable 
candidate for delegate to A. F. of L. 
Convention. Les Dolliver Friser and 
John Barry are the Boston candidates 
to succeed themselves. John Suarez, 
of St. Louis, will withdraw. Elections 
will be held Friday. 

Shay’s re-election seems assured, but 
dark horse candidates may spring up 
last minute and make fight for vice- 
presidencies. 

The Brooklyn stage hands’ local 
wants to form an amalgamation with 
New York Local Number One. New 
York vigorously opposes the idea and 


a fight on this issue is expected when 
the matter comes before the delegates. 
Brooklyn claims amalgamation with 
New York would give its members 
privilege of working in New York with- 
out paying $150 initiation fee. 

President Shay’s report recommends 
that the road picture operators and 
stage employes should put in five years 
local apprenticeship instead of two 
years as at present before receiving 
permission to work as road men. 

No affiliation with English stage- 
hands’ organization is likely. 

Edmonton, Canada, theatres open, 
though general strike is on. 

A number of executive sessions were 
held by the delegates of the I. A. T. S. 
E., preliminary to the convention, but 
they consisted mostly of executive con- 
ferences and confined to routine busi- 
ness. 

The Central Managers’ Association 
wants the yellow road card abolished 
and they will have a representative on 
the floor who will place their argu- 
ments before the convention. 
August Volz and Charles Lessing, 
who represent the Scenic Artists’ 
Union, will go before the convention 
and ask the stage hands to refuse to 
handle scenery painted by Unit, 
Wicksgate & Morange, Lee Lash, Rob- 
ert Law, Platzer & Emmons, New 
York Studios, Physioc & Dodge and 
Castle, claiming that these eight stu- 
dios are unfair shors and in many in- 
stances opposed to the union. 
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SHOW REVIEWS. 


(Continued from page 20) 
scene. They disrobe in bathhouses and finally 
get down to work on a mat. The finish trick 
finds the girl doing a “risley,” supporting a 
platform on which the male does some stunts. 
They are good contortionists, and should 
pantomime the opening. 

Ward and Pryor were next, and pulled the 
laughing hit of the first part. Miss Pryor 
et results with “Mammy o’ Mine” and Re- 
gretful Blues.” She handled the latter like 
a master and makes a fine appearance. 

Grantlund made the Salvation Drive speech 
and proved a good spellbinder. His patriotic 
utterances were punctuated by frequent ap- 
plause. He came down off the stage to collect 
and kid the audience about their home neigh- 
borhoods. 

McNally, Dinus and DeWoif were next, 
and have a novelty opening, using a special 
drop, depicting outside of a theatre. They 
are two actors laying off and try to “crash” 
the show. The cashier demands proof of 
their profession and they oblige with a few 
steps. She calls up the manager, who is an 
act short, and they all go into “three” for 
the act, a routine of acrobatic and eccentric 
dancing and some forward and backward 
twisters. Good small time novelty. 

After intermission, Josephine Leonhart, a 
plump miss, who wore short dresses and 
socks, opened with a Chinese song, followed 
by the inevitable Salvation Army recitation. 
A Scotch number was her best, and followed 
by an Irish medley got her over nicely. She 
handles the dialects cleverly and should stick 
to songs of that nature. 

“Which One Shall I Marry?” had a hard 
time getting under way, as the roofites were 
inclined to kid the prologue, in which the three 
eharacters, the old financier, the young but 
poor suitor, and the advice seeking heroine, 
seek the advice of the audience. After the 
sketch got underway it held interest. It 
couldn’t miss on the roof, and the girl’s final 
choice of the poor lover was warmly applauded. 

Armstrong and James were next to closing 
and mopped up the applause hit of the Dill, 
being forced to a speech. They are framed 
for a pop house riot ang should blaze over 
the Loew trail without any trouble. 

Cummin and Seaem were last, and those 
who stayed were repaid by the clowning and 
falls of this comedy acrobatic team. One 
member has a hat and cigar juggling bit that 
is about as expert as anything seen with 
turns that make an act out of it. They work 
fast, without stalling and would make a good 
os act for any program. The pictures 
closed. 





JEFFERSON. 


“Jubilee Week” was on at the Jefferson 
last week, with ten acts. The last half held 
nine regular acts, a female song-plugger, 
the Mary Pickford feature, ‘“‘Captain Kidd, Jr.” 


and the International semi-weekly news 
pictorial. The ‘‘ten acts,” including a brief 
interval for the Salvation Army eollection, 


were put through in shipshape form between 
eight and ten o'clock, 

Frank Shields (New Acts), opened. He 
was followed by Henry and Adelaide, man and 
woman, with a unique setting for a clever 
song and dance specialty. They open as 
department store dummies in shop windows, 
and the man has an original routine of chang- 


ing his clothes while hoofing. Very good 
workers. 
Marcus and Gold (New Acts). ‘Temptation,” 


a tabloid, with special settings, three men, 
an ingenue lead and five chorus girls, have a 
rather brief act for that sort of a production, 
but their time may have been cut owing to 
the length of the program. The story is 
trivial—just enough for an excuse to hang 
specialties. The song booster was Flora Rich, 
a buxom soprano, who warbled ‘three numbers 
published by Stern & Co., finishing with their 
ballad, “Wait and See,” with slides. The 
words of the ballad are far superior to a 
majority of the inane lyrics of most popular 
ballads, and Miss Rich can sing. Rives and 
Roberts, and Hary Green (New Acts). 

Travilla, Girlie and Seal offer their familiar 
aquating specialty. Joe Fields, with a straight 
man, is doing his burlesque military crossfire 
specialty, still retaining a number of his 
ancient gags, scoring strongest with his ‘“‘yid- 
dish” sayings. Kremka Brothers, tumblers, 
e 


Every seat in the house was occupied, with 
a few standees. Jolo. 


23D STREET. 


But one new act showed in the bill offered 
for the tail end of last week, it being Clarence 
Oliver and Georgia Olp in ‘Perpetual Sun- 
shine’ (New Acts). 

The show ran rather true to pop form, with 
the Wilton Sisters cleaning up, in fact almost 
stipping the show in third position. The 
youthful duo presented their usual nice ap- 
Pearance. They started a bit slowly, but 
caught on strongly with one sister’s warbling 
of “I Hear You Calling Me.” This lass has 
a thin voice but makes a good try. The fol- 
lowing numbers were more lively than the 
opening and it was no trick at for the girls 
to annex a group of encores which took in 
their complete routine. Then one remarked 
that her sister was only fifteen minutes older 
than she. Then after a repeated “blues” 
Rhumber they brought mamma Wilton out 
for a bow. 

Frank Bush, collector of old violins, was 
Next to closing on the seven act bill. He said 
he would offer some stories taken from life 
and had a bunch never told in New York. 
The fact was that nearly all of the yarns 
Were nearly as old as some of the fiddles he 
Picks up. They ranged in age from twenty 
years and upwards. When Frank made his 
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announcement he likely was betting on a new 
generation—that the younger theatregoers had 
never heard him tell the yarns. No doubt 
too, he figured that some of the older persons 
present had forgotten them. His reasoning 
worked out well, for he delivered a goodly 
number of laughs. After al! with Bush, it 
isn’t the stories, but the manner in which they 
are told that counts. 

On just ahead were Keating and Walton 
who did something with a comedy mixture 
that took in singing, dancing and a bit of 
rough house, The girl looked cute in a short 
frock and she had one lively dance. The 
man’s numerous falls provided laughs though 
the comedy was framed around the disparity 
in size of the two. 

The Bobby Heath Revue closed the show. 
Heath has a good looking quartette of girls, 
two of whom look good enough for a musical 
show chorus. Bobby was suffering from a 
cough but the turn went over fairly well. 
Raymond Wilbert talked a good juggling act 
in the opening spot and they like his kidding 





enough to give him a very nice hand. Lynn 
and Bergen were second, easing by. Ibee. 
AUDUBON. 

Players. Percentage. 
Be A re eee ree Fr re 250 
a ge eee ee eee rerer 280 
Emmett Welch’s Minstrels................ 300 
o .& @ °) "errr: 
SORE Ti, PO se osccccecicewe ces coe BOO 
J A. Sak ey errr res ere ed 300 


Percentage Scale ; 350-400, excellent ; 300-340 
very good; 250-290, good; under 250, did not 
score. 

Inclement weather caused an over capacity 
house at the Audubon, Thursday, of last week, 
consequently resulting in seats being at a 
premium, with many standees. The Geni 3 
(New Acts), opened the show, followed by 
Rome and Quinn (New Acts), who appeared 
to have the correct spot at the right time, 
scoring immensely. Emmett Welch’s Min- 
strels came on third and managed to secure 
enough applause to have proved enjoyable, 
although the act itself did not let out with full 
ability. 

International news of current events followed 
the minstrel act and at the psychological 
moment of the showing of two salvation lassies 
being decorated for bravery, the reel was 
abruptly stopped, which greatly aided the 
speaker, who tmmediately came on. “Girl in 
the Basket” (New Acts), followed the con- 
tinuation of the picture and has a very cute 
and unique presentation. Joseph K. Watson, 
as “Abe Kabibble,” preceded the closing turn 
and had them laughing from start to finish. 
His attire and speech is exactly that of ‘“‘Abe” 
and as far as a laughing attraction, he is 
there. Hary Delf, assisted by Willie White, 
closed the show, and although following an 
act that was bestowed with high compliments, 
he went over a trifle better than his predeces- 
sor. The boy himself was on in, at the con- 
clusion answering several encores. 

Alice Joyce, in the “‘Third Degree,”’ 
home in a good attitude. 


CITY. 


Fatty Arbuckle’s slapstick film art gave 
the show a good fiying start. Two new acts 
began the bill. Aronty Brothers’ daring skill 
with acrobatics furnished thrills that threat- 
ened many fatal spills. Sabbott and Brooks, 
song and dance team, did not go as good as 
they seem. They have some personality but 
the act’s not all it should be. 

Fred C. Hagan and Co. of two had ’em in 
roars ere they were through. The plot re- 
volves ‘bout ma-in-law (meanest female you 
ever saw) who wrecked her own and hubby’s 


life, till he departed from the strife. The 
same tactics her son-in-law, when played on 
him, thinks very raw in that she’s been his 
guest for more than a year till he declared 
war and, with a clever frame-up bit, ma-in- 
law the trail quickly hits that leads her from 
his house for aye—a haunted ghost gag won 
the day—while all this while VARIETY on the 
table lay handily. That may account for its 
success, a fact upon which we lay stress. 

After Salvation Army’s drive, Lowry and 
Prince, very much alive, sang and then danced 
away a bit till the end saw them a big hit. 
The Four Haley Girls’ harmony ts fit only 
by poetry to be described; their melodies, like 
the Lorelei of the Seas, lures ev’rything within 
hearing, ev’ry single heart there cheering. 
Comic antics by the tall miss earn for her a 
worthy notice. Of course the big time is their 
due if one can judge by their debut. Leaving 
‘em hungry is O. K. but starving the house, 
so to say, only causes the show’s delay for 
the house clamored for their stay. 

Britt Wood was willing, would and did kid 
through his act and scored solid. Kane and 
Herman’s “souse’” wagon act looks like that 
of Leonard and Mack. No doubt the N. V. 
A.’s at play a-chasing all disputes away. The 
boys were willing—too much so. They took 
about four encores though. Carl] Rossini, two 
girls for Co., with their magic act closed the 
show. Abel. 
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Send photo; state height and weight in first letter 
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OBITUARY. 


The mother of Aaron Hoffman died 
in Los Angeles May 18. The burial 
took place in Chicago. Aaron Hoff- 
man had gone to the coast to be with 
his mother, but on the assurance of 
her physicians that there was no dan- 





IN FONDEST MEMORY 


of Our Dear Boy 


Pvt. Fred J. Kreher, Jr. 


Who died In Service Feb. 4th, 1919, age 25 years. 
Formerly with Makers of History 
Late of Jambon Troupe, A. E. F., France 


DAD and MOTHER 
i a 


ger of a relapse, returned East to at- 
tend the opening of “Welcome Stran- 
ger” in Baltimore last week. While 
he was on a train coming East she 
died. He was not informed until after 
the opening of the play and then went 
West. 





Al Horan. 


Al Horan (Horan and Van) died at 
his home in Brooklyn, May lI, after 
a year’s illness with tuberculosis. 


MEMORIAM 
in Loving Memory of My Grother 


JOHN A. RYDER 


(AL. LAMAR) 


Who Departed This Life 
June llth, 1918 


EDWIN LAMAR 





Jim Crowley, 38 years of age, died 
at Saginaw, Mich., this week after a 
brief illness with neuritis. 


Frank E. Elliott. 


Frank E. Elliott (Elliott and Moaa) 
died May 16, at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
East St. Louis, Il. 


FORUM. 


New York, May 23. 
Editor VARIETY: 


In reply to Wolf and Wilton’s letter 
please allow me to explain that I do 
not claim priority to either a golf set- 
ting, golf balls coming on the stage or 
the use of the word “fore.” 

Golf settings, golf acts and golf ver- 
nacular have been used on the English 
stage for many years. 

There are a number of acts in Amer- 
ica at present using a golf idea in some 
form or another. 

It won’t be long ’till we have a little 
golf club of our own. 


Jack Kennedy. 


- LETTERS 


When sending for mail to VARIETY, 
address Mail Clerk 
POSTCARDS, ADVERTISING OR 
CIRCULAR LETTERS WILL NOT BE 
ADVERTISED. 
LETTERS ADVERTISED IN ONE 
ISSUE ONLY. 


























Barnes Carolyn 
Barnes Geo Ed 
Barnes Lee 
Barry & Nelson 
Beattie Joe 
Bell Betty 
Benelisha Mabel 


A 
Ahearn Chas 
Aleva Trio 
Allen Lester 
Allen Mickey 
Anderson George 
Andres Mabel 


Anger Lina Bennet & Bernard 
Ardell Miss Bennett Joseph 
Armstrong Lucille Bennett Edith 
Ayres Ada Bernard Bert 


Berry Iva 
Bieson Herberta 
Blakeney Olive 
Bowers Frederick 
Boyer Frank 
Burke Teddy 


Sure Fire Comedy Acts 
FOR SALE 


‘“‘A Tank-Town Manager’’—one male, two females 
(full stage), ‘‘Mustered Out’’-——one male, one female 
(full stage). ‘‘Food Buttons’’—-one male, one female 
(in ‘“‘one’’). ‘‘Western Style’’—two males, two fe- 


males (full stage). 
$5.00 EACH, PREPAID 


B 
Baker Belle 
Baker Leah 
Baker Marion 
Barker Jack 





PRICE: 
Other good material on hand. 
CHUCK NICHOLS, 47 East Ave., Freeport, N. Y. 











Burns Sol 


Bryant Billie 
Burt Bessie 


Cc 
Canfield Wm 
Carbone Robert 
Carr Billie 
Carrette Bessie 
Carroll F W 
Carsons Billy 
Cason Jimmy 
Caverly Frank 
Chalmers Marie 
Chamberlain Winth’p 
Claire Gladys 
Claire Marion 
Clark Charley 
Clark Elsie 
Clark Harry 
Clark Mary 
Clay Ten Eyeck 
Clayton & Clayton 
Clifford Roy 


D 
Dalbeanie Mr &MreG 
Dalton Mr 
Dane Jewell 
Darley Brian 
Davis Hal 
Dawes Arthur 
Deans Phyllis 
Dean Laura 
De Glenn Miss Mae 
De Glenn Dorman 
Devoy Emmett 
De Winters Jack 
Donita Miss 
Donovan Fannie 
Dave Johnny 
Downing Harry 
Downing Allen 
Drew Lilliap 
Drew Lowell 
Dunne Mr T 


B 
Edwards Lester 
Edwards Sarah 
Emerson Chas 
Epailly Jules 


F 
Faber Farl 
Fairbanks Jack 
Figaro Jack 
Fonita Felicia 
Forbes Marion 
Frances Grace 
Francis Ortha 
Francis Lawrence 
Frank James 
Franklin Irene 
Fraser Sgt 
Fredrickson 
Friend Al 
Fullerton L J 


G 
Gardner Rae 
George Effie 
Gedney Billie 
Golde Grace 
Gordon Mazie 
Gordon Swayne 
Granese Joseph 
Gray Thor J 
Griggs Val 
Griffith Martin 


Hall Ray 

Hall Jack 
Halls Frank 
Harmon Lt Howard 
Harris Eleanore 
Harris Virginia 
Hartman Louise 
Heart Maude 
Heffron W G 
Henshaw Bobby 
Healy Kathryn 
Hibbert Will 
Hill Billy 
Hollister Len 
Hood Jean 
Hooper Mr P 
Horan Eddie 
Hutchins Dick 


K 
Kaufman L 
Keating Larry 


Keech Kelvin 
Keller Dot 
Kelly Billy 


Kenmore Robert 
Kennedy Charles 
Kennedy John 
Kenwood Phylis 
Knight Angie 
Kovac Mrs N 
Kramer Bertha 


L 
La Ment Sam 
La Ment Lou 
Lapina Meyer 
Leon Theresa 
Lamb Alec 
Lamb Dot 
Lang Augusta 
Lane Ted 
Laning Don 
LaPearl & Blondell 
Larkin Carolyn 
Larne Harry 
Lawrence Gladys 
Le Vino Mr A 
Levy Chas 
Lewis Ann 
Lewis Pat 
List E 
Livingston Murry 
Lorella W J 
Loury Helen 
Luckie & Harris 
Lynne Oral 


M - 
McIntarh Sadie ‘me 
McKay Dorothy Bay i 
McNamee Leland ht 
Maddison ae 


Mahoney Bros 
Mallory Ruby 
Manning Doris 
Mansfield Christine 
Mansfield Violet 


Marvia Gladys 4 
Marlyn James ae 
Martell Angie ot 


Martin Adeline 
Martyn & Florence 
Mess Augusta 
Mayorga Lulu 
Meadows Frankie 
Melnotte Coral 
Melton Barry 
Melvern Grace 
Miller John a 
Moentenick BDisie 4 
Montanbo Nap cat 
Montague Marceline 

Moore William 

Morris Johnny 

Morton Helen 

Mudge Gertrude 

Mullally Don 

Myrtle Mr W 


N 
Nagyfys The 
Nelusco & Hurley 7 
Newton Billy rs 
Noble Hilda we 
Nolan Mae ae 
Norris Miss 
Norton Ned 
Nuts Mixed Co 


oO 
O’Brien Daniel 
O’Brien Neil 
Ohrman Chilson 
Old R 
Omar Mildred 
Orphe Miss 
Ormond Harry 
Orr Charles 








Parnell Paul 
Peters Lillian 
Pierce Rilla 
Piovenzano Rilla 
Pollack Jean 
Poole Jack 

Pratt Herbert 


R 
Rafael Dave 
Ramsey Edna eS 
Randall Peggy ed 
Randolph Fanny oH 
Randow Bugene ; 
Reeves Billy 
Rehn & Clark 
Reben Adrietta 
Reiss Miss A 
Resista ae 
Reilly Joe 
Richards Sisters Po 
Robinson B Lee ier 
Robins Harold e 
Rockwell Maude 
Rose Ivy 
Rosen Miss Y 
Ross C 
Roos Mrs F 
Rowe Walter 4 
Rubin & Martini A 
Randolph Henry i 
Russell Lillian : 
Rutledge Miss G “gis 
Rull Alex gp emaie 
Ryan Maude f 


8 
Sankey Chas a 
Sankey Jobn hia 
Saxon Chas ee 
Saxon Tressa - ‘% 
Seely Billy it 
Shannon Tom \ 
Shaw Billie t 
Shaw May bs 
Sheldon Kathryn oat | 
Skatelle Hazel 
Smith Matt 
Stewart Helene 
Stewart Dawn 
Stirk Cliff 
Stewart Frankie 
Stewart Wilms 
Sully & Hougton 
Sully Estelle he 








Swar Mr & Mrs J EG 

T 4 ; 
Tate Otto Wa 
Taylor Eva As 
Terry Kate Gibson : i 
Thibodeux Lewis , 
Toze Harry ‘a 
Trennell Joe or Anna % 
Trix Josephine f 
Trix Helen 


Vv 
Van & Belle 
Van Camp Jaek 
Van Hoff Geo = | 
Vann Jack ihc 
Vernon Dorothy 
Vivian Ada 


w ‘ 
Wallace Gene 4 
Wally Richard } 
Ward Felix 
Ward Johnny 
Warren May V 
Wayne Billie 
Webber Bettie 
Weems Walter 
Wellington Sylvia 
Weston Verna - 


Wheeler Elsie 
Whitehard Joe 
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Madison and Dearborn Streets 


VARIETY 


BEST PLACES TO STOP AND DINE AT 


LEONARD HICK 








S »w HOTEL GRANT 


“The Keystone of Hotel Hospitality” — 
Offers Special Weekly Rates to the Profession 


CHICAGO 








lines, 


and cleanliness. 


SYSTEM. 


241-247 West 43rd St. 


tiens. 


having. eve 


8, 
and 'phene. 


500 Housekeeping Apartments 


(of the better class, within reach of economical folks) 


Under the direct supervision of the owners. 
eff Broadway, close to all booking offices, principal theatres, department stores, tractien 
“L” read and subway. 

We are the largest maintainers of heusekeeping furnished apartments specializing 
te theatrical folks. We are on the ground daily. 


ALL BUILDINGS EQUIPPED WITH STEAM HEAT AND ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


HILDONA COURT 


341 to 347 West 46th St. 
A BUILDING DE LUX 


ETED: ELEVATOR APARTMENTS ARRANGED IN SUITES OF ONE, TWO AND TH 

t on MS, WITH TILED BATH AND SHOWER, TILED KITCHENS, KITOHENETTES AND VACU M 

THESE APARTMENTS EMBODY EVERY LUXURY 
$85. 


5.00 Up Monthly; $16.00 Up Weekly 


YANDIS COURT 


Phone: Bryant 7912 


aS Lay and Ry pao coqrtmente,, hy kit- 
and tdephones. 
me Fe Poy os OG an. te ee 
$12.00 Up Weekly 


IRVIN GTON HALL 


355 to , J West Sist St. 
tor, fireproe? balidien a the newest 
device and csaven! 


arranged, and - 
Nitenens and kitcbeucttes, tiled 
$17.00 Up Weekly 


Address all communicatiens to M. Claman 
Principal Office—Yandis Court, 241 West 43rd Street, New York 
Apartments can be seen evenings. 


yy 7152 
type, 


. Apartments 
of 2, 3 and 4 
i} bath 








Located in the heart of the city, just 


This alone insures prompt service 


Phone: prvem 6255 


KNOWN TO MODERN SCIENCE. 


HENRI COURT 


312, 314 and 316 West 48th St. Phone: Bryant 8560 


An up-to-the-minute, new, fireproef bullding, 
arranged Im apartments of three and feur reems 
kitohens and private bath. ‘Phene In each apart- 
ment. 


$17.00 Up Weekly 


THE DUPLEX 


325 and 330 West 48rd St. Phene: Bryant 4293-6131 


Three and four reoms with bath, furnished te a 
degree of modernness that exesis anything in this 
type ef butiding. ye _ ae will aceom- 
modate four or more ad 


$9.50 = Weekly 


Office in each building. 








Private Bath and 
in Each Apartment 


"Tel. Bryant 554-555-7833 


The Edmonds Furnished Apartments 


MRS. GEORGE DANIEL, Proprietress 
Catering Exclusively to the Profession Sp 


776-78-80 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Between 47th and 48th Beanie 


NEW YORK Office: 


*Phone 


One © Block to Times Square 


eclal TUE. Rates from June te September 


i 
778 EIGHTH AVENUE 











Phone: Bryant 1944 


THE BERTHA 


Complete for Housekeeping—Clean and Airy 
323 West 43rd Street, 


Private Bath, 3-4 Rooms. 
Steam Heat and Electric Light - - - - $9.50 U 


Catering to the comfort and convenience of the profession. 
p 


Geo. P. Schneider, Prop. 


FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS 


NEW YORK CITY 








Wilkerson P 


Williams Sime 
Wilson Knox 

Wood Francis 
Woods Mildred 
Worth Madlyn 
Wynn Ida 


b 
Yates Edna 
Young Winfred 
Youngers The 
Yule Arthur 


Z 
Zeno & Mandel 
Zimmell Billy 
Zuhn Billy 
Zwingle Paul 


Chicago Office 
Angelus Trio 
Bimbos The 
Browne Harry 


Cromwell The 
Eldert Betty Co 
Gilbert Emily 
Henlere Henri 
Harcourt Frank 
Hodge & Lowell 
Heath Frankie 
Johnny & Wise 
Jamison Davie 
Kanello V A Mr 
King G Frank 
Kemp Jack 
Lasova & Gilmore 
Leroy & Dresdner 
LaFarra A Mrs 
Morales Toyshop 
Perrigo Ed E Prof 
Pressler Dolly V 
Parnell Cora 
Sabel Josephine 
Skilley & Hiles 
Terrill Chas 
Vilpert Geo 
Worth J Miss 
Winters Blanche 
Wayne & Wayne 





= 





BURLESQUE ROUTES 








~ aa Pe re 





(June 


2-9-16.) 


“Beauty Trust’”’ 2 Columbia Chicago. 


“Best Show 
Gayety Buffalo. 


in Town” 


2 Gayety Detroit 9 


“Bostonians” 2 Empire Albany 9 Casino Bos- 


ton. 
“‘Bowerys” 2 Palace Baltimore 9 Gayety Wash- 


ington. 
“Broadway Belles 


” 


2 Olympic New York. 


“Burlesque Wonder Show” 2 Casino Philadel- 
phia 9 Palace Baltimore 16 Gayety Washing- 


ton. 


“Girls of U S A” 2 Bmpire Newark. 

Hastings Harry 2 Empire Brooklyn. 

‘Hip Hip Hurrah” 2 Gayety Buffalo. 

Irwin’s “Big Show” 2 Gayety Washington. 

Kelley Lew 2 Casino Boston 9 Empire Newark. 

“Maids of America’ 2 Gayety Boston. 

“Military Maids’ 2 Gayety Brooklyn. 

—_— Seers” 9 Gayety Detroit 16 Gayety Buf- 
alo 

“Step Lively Girls’? 2 Casino Brooklyn. 

Welch Ben 2 gy | & Seamon’s New York. 

Williams Mollie 2 Majestic Jersey City 9 Em- 
pire Brooklyn. 


LOS ANGELES. 


Forrest Cornett, husband of Violet I. Cor- 
nett (Molly Malone), was granted a divorce 
in Judge Crail’s court last week. Mrs. Cor- 
nett filed the original action in which she 
charged her husband with non-support. He 
filed a cross-complaint charging desertion. 





The separation between the couple occurred 
on Sept. 1, 1917, after they had been married 
less than three months. The degree was 


granted to the husband. 





Billy Elmer, who started the musical com- 
edy at the Burbank several weeks ago is 
back in pictures again. His wife, Irene 
Franklin is now running the Burbank. 


BOSTON. 


By LEN LIBBEY. 

ORPHEUM- LOEW. —Pictures and vaudeville, 
using for the feature film ‘‘Knickerbocker 
Buckaroo.”’ 

BOSTON.—Pictures and vaudeville with ‘‘The 
Echo of Youth’”’ the star film. 

BIJOU.—Pictures and songs. 

BOWDOIN.—Pictures and “pop” vaudeville. 

GORDON’S OLYMPIA.—Vaudeville includes 
Marie Pillsbury & Co., in a sketch; George 
Beane and Co., also in a sketch; Albert Vert- 
champ; Seymour’s Happy Family, and Rita 
Devinne. ‘‘A House Divided” is the film fea- 
ture for the week. 

SCOLLAY OLYMPIA.—For a film topliner 
‘Bare Fists” is being used this weék, with 
the vaudeville including Tate and Tate; the 





Make arrengeman®> fer our |, 2, 3, 4 reom 
coom medation. ‘Nieht and ¥ service. 


ARDSLEY 


1690 
$12 WEEKLY AND UP. At 53rd Street. 


WHEN IN NEW YORK 


compiete heweskeep: 
Special rates te the 


BROADWAY 
ALBERT GUMBINER, Manager 


ing apartments, > a! om pete. Every 


ASHFORD 


1696 


Best central location. Phene: Circle 1114. 








Phone: Greeley 5373-5374 


Private Baths 





1, 2, 3 and 4 Reoms, from $3.50 per Week Upwards—Housekeeping Privileges 


MARION HOTEL 


156 West 35th Street, off Broadway, New York City 


MRS. REILLY, Eropetstrens 


Newly Renovated 





Shirley Sisters; Mack and Lane, 
the Four Troupers, and others. 


GORDON’S CENTRAL SQUARE.—Vaudeville 
is topped by Margaret Ford, and other acts 
are the O’Gorman Girls; Corcoran and Mack, 
in a sketch; Kirk Brown and Co., and Top 
and Bottom, in an acrobatic sketch. 


WALDORF.—fFor the first half this house 
has Cleo Lewis, a singer; Winkle and Dean; 
George Randall and Co., in a “tab’’; Guerre 
and Carmen, and Kerslake’s Comedians. 
“Come Again, Smith,’’ the feature film. 


EXETER STREET, CODMAN SQUARE, 
LANCASTER, MODERN, COLUMBIA 
eeenee, FENWAY, GLOBE, BEACON.—Pic- 
ures 

ST. JAMES.—Pictures and vaudeville. 

PARK.—Pictures and songs. 

FRANKLIN PARK.—Pictures and vaudeville. 

SHUBERT.—“The Eyes of the World” con- 
tinued at the house to good business with 
nothing mentioned as to a probable departure 
date as yet. 

PLYMOUTH.—Had very big business the 
first week with the Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
operas and conditions are so promising that 
arrangements have been made to extend the 
engagement another week. Company will stay 
here three weeks instead of two, as was 
planned. 

MAJESTIC.—It is the last week of the 
“Bird of Paradise,’”’ and after this attraction 
departs the house will be given over to a 
film, ‘“‘The Unpardonable Sin,”’ for an indefinite 
engagement. 

WILBUR.—Nora 
hanging on at the 
neat little business. 

TREMONT.—‘Flo-F!lo” no nearer now than 
three weeks ago to end of engagement, judging 
by the signs. It is now on the sixth week 
and has proved itself a good vehicle to draw 
the spring trade. 

COLONIAL.—House dark for the first two 
nights of the week and opened on Wednesday 
with Griffith’s repertoire of films. Rather an 
extensive programme mapped out for the sum- 
mer season and house does not expect to be 
closed down. 

HOLLIS.—Dark. Closing of Laurette Taylor 
in ‘‘Happiness” after a run of five weeks ended 
the season for this house, it being the only 
big house. in town that is dark. 

PARK SQUARE.—Second week of the new 
musical show, “Among the Girls,’ featuring 
Percival Knight. Attraction booked in for an 
indefinite stay and it is expected to be a sum- 
mer show. : 

BOSTON OPERA HOUSE.—The sixth week 
of Al Jolson in “Sinbad,” and as yet there is 
no sign of any great falling off in the busi- 
ness, which has been remarkable even for 
this comedian. His singing alone at a con- 
cert last week was a great boost for him. 

COPLEY.—Revival of Shaw’s ‘“‘Candida’’ by 
the Henry Jewett Repertoire Co. 

ARLINGTON.—“Which One Shall I Marry?” 
by the Stock Co. 

CASINO.—“Great Star and Garter Show.” 

GAYETY.—‘“Step Lively Girls” Co. 

HOWARD.—“Flirting Maids” Co. As a film 
this week house is using ‘‘Regeneration.”’ 


in a sketch ; 


Bayes in “Ladies First” 
ilbur and doing a very 





The first circus of the season opened here 
on Monday, when the Sells-Floto Circus struck 
in here ftom Montreal. It is to be followed by 
the Ringling and Barnum show, June 9. 





The summer park season bud is opening 
wide, Pemberton Inn is open, with air flights 
daily; Paragon Park, with a large cabaret, 
will open on May 25, and Norumbega Park 
opened its 23d season last Saturday. The 
weather so far hasn’t been quite the kind con- 
ducive to good business, but big years are 
anticipated. 





Jacchia, conductor of the ‘‘pops,’’ returned 
to his post Monday night after a ae ot absence 
due to illness. It is reported that even without 
liquor the ‘“‘pops” have been drawing big. 





In connection with the Nora Bayes show, 
‘Ladies First,”’ the intimate type of advertis- 
ing is being used. The dailies are carrying 
ads which are not extremely large, but which 
do attract attention because of their novel 
twist. 





To the Profession: 


Contrary to all reperts, we have net 
raised rates at this hotel. Séill cater- 
ing to artists at same eld rates. 
Seymore Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. 











A company called the Liberty Players is 
at Norumbega Park, one of‘the summer parks 
this season. ‘“‘Here Comes the Bride” is being 
given this week and it will be followed by 
“The Cinderella Man.” 

One of the suburban theatres which is com- 
ing into prominence of late is the Somerville 
Theatre, which houses a stock company. It is 
stated that an arrangement has been made 
with the Selwyns for plays, and Edmund 
we is featured this week in “‘The Master 

ind.”’ 





Arrangements have been completed for a 
musical stock comping in Boston this summer. 
Carl Hunt, manager of the Plymouth Theatre 
for the Shuberts, has leased the house for 
the summer, and next week begins a revival 
of successful musical shows. “Oh, Boy!”’’, 
‘Very Good Eddie,’’ ‘‘Katinka’” and several 
others will be shown there during the hot 
weather. This is something new for Boston. 





The concert which Joe Di Pesa, publicity 
man of the Park Square, and Nicholas Pen- 
field, another of the staff of this theatre, held 
on Sunday night was a big success, both pop- 
ular boys realizing a tidy sum. 


DENVER. 


By E. C. DAY. 





RIALTO.—Douglas Fairbanks in “The 
Knickerbocker Buckaroo’’; film. 
AMERICA.—Anita Stewart in “Mary Re- 


gan’; film. 

RIVOLI.—First half: Owen Moore in Rex 
Beach’s ‘Crimson Gardenia. Second half: 
Return engagement Mary Pickford in “Daddy 
Long Legs.” Films. 

PRINCESS.—First half: Shirley Mason in 
“The Final Close Up.” Last half: Charles 
Ray in “The Busher.”’ Films. 

ISIS.—Giadys Brockwell in 
Trap.”’ 

STRAND.—-First half: Mary McLaren in 
“The Unpainted Woman.” Second half: Bert 
Lytell in ‘‘The Lion’s Den.’’ Films. 

BROADWAY.—William Courtenay and Tom 
Wise in ‘Cappy Ricks.”’ 

ORPHEUM.—Vaudeville. 

TABOR.—Radium Models, Smith’s Circus; 
McCree and Ledman, Wood and Lawson. 

DENHAM.—Wilkes Stock Players in “Not 
With My Money.” 


“The Divorce 





The Film Exchange Board of Trade, of 
Denver, has started another innovation. The 
exchange managers, composing the member- 
ship, voted to employ a mechanical and pro- 
jection expert to visit every theatre in the 
Denver district for the purpose of giving ex- 
hibitiors practical help in improving their 
projection and putting their machines in per- 
fect condition. All the expense is to be borne 
by the exchanges. 





Among the recently returned war heroes 
of Colorado is Dallas Walker, son of George 
Walker, manager. of the Lyceum, Grand 
Junction. He saw service in foreign waters 
as member of the U. 8S. Navy. 
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provements for his playhouse. 

Ruth Robinson is playing leads with the 
Arlington players in Boston. Miss Robinson 
was leading woman for the Wilkes Players 
in Denver. 

Clarence Ellsworth, a Denver artist, for- 


merly on the staff of the Rocky Mountain 
News, left for Hollywood, Cal., this week to 
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“THE RENDEZVOUS OF THEATRICAL’S BEST 


Lunch 60 Cents cadicve 
Dinner $1.00 Eh ig 
108-110 W.49thSt. NEW YORK CITY 


THE BEST ITALIAN DINNER IN THE CITY 


SATURDAYS 





SMARTEST OF 


Merrick Road, Lynbrook, L. I. 
Open All Year 


motor resorts PELHAM HEATH INN 


Pelham Parkway, at Eastchester Avenue; and 


BLOSSOM HEATH INN 


Unequaled in Cuisine and Service. 


Under direction of H. & J. Susskind 








Between 46th and 47th Streets 


Strictly Professional. 


THE ADELAIDE 


754-756 EIGHTH AVENUE 


Three, Four and Five-Room High-Class Furnished Apartments—$10 Up 
MRS. GEORGE HIEGEL, Mer. 


One Block West ef Broadway 


Phones: Bryant 8950-1 








New Address: 





WHERE YOU MEET THE GANG 


Delicatessen Food our Specialty 


POTTS PLACE—The Greasy Vest 


New and larger quarters open soon; watch for date. 
173 N. Clark St., cross from the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, III. 








“BLOSSOM 
FESTIVAL” 


GOLDEN GLADES 


(4TH FLOOR) 





FE RR a A See 


tak 


TWICE NIGHTLY 
AT 
7:30 P. M.—11:30 P. M. 


FEATURING WORLD’S 
GREATEST ICE SKATERS 
AND ICE BALLET 


JhomapHeahy: 
Moadcway f 66 St, Ny. 


accept a position in the art department of the 
Jacobs-Meyer Finishing Co. 


G. W. Whitney has joined the Mutual 
forces in Denver as a roadman. He formerly 
was manager of the Butte, Mont. Mutual 
office and the General Film Co. exchange in 
Denver. More recently he had been operating 
a theatre at Hoisington, Kans. 




















Earnest Wilkes, playwright, is in Denver 
to conduct the production of one of his plays 
at the Denham Theatre soon. “Hearts De- 
flant’” is the name of the production. An- 
other one of his works, “Broken Threads,” 
was put on at the Denham early in the 
Season and was well received. 


Eddie Foy will not appear in Foy’s Fun 
Films, as proposed by managers of the Na- 
tional Film Co., of Denver. After a week 
of conferences negotiations were called off. 





E. D. Gates, picture cameraman of some 
note has been named manager of the Little 
Theatre, which is a feature of the Broadmoor 
Hotel at Colorado Springs. A _ three-night-a 
week program will be the policy of the play- 
house. Gates recently made moving pictures 
of the war tank climbing Pikes Peak as a 
part of the Liberty Loan campaign. 





Elitch’s Gardens, one of Denver’s outdoor 
amusement parks, has entered a_ baseball 
eam in the Colorado State League and games 
ill be staged in the park every Sunday. 


Harry Cassidy, Denver manager of the 
Exhibitors’ Mutual Exchange, is in Salt Lake 
City this week giving a trade showing of 
some of the company’s new features. Last 
week Cassidy went to Pueblo for the same 
purpose and booked up some good business. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


By WILL B. SMITH. 
MURAT.—“Overnight,” next, “Passing of 
the Third Floor Back.” 
PARK.—‘“Darkest. Americans,” next, dark. 





es, KEITHS. — Summer vaude- 
ville. 
RIALTO, LYRIC.—Dark, rebuilding. 


MAJESTIC.—Burlesque. 
GAYETY.—Vaudeville. 
CIRCLE.—Pictures. 





The Empire, for many years the home of 
burlesque in Indjanapolis, may become a 
house of God. Henry M. Glossbrenner, pres- 
ident of the. Wheeler City Rescue Mission, 
has opened negotiations for the purchase of 
the theatre from the Huick Opera House Co., 
ef Cincinnati, O., owners of the building. The 
mission conducted a revival meeting in the 
theatre recently, which was so successful, the 
movement for its permanent acquisition was 
launched. The Empire has been closed for 
more than three years. 





Plans for the construction of a_ picture 
playhouse to cost $75,000 at 40 West Ohio 
street, Indianapolis, were announced last 
week by David A. Coulter, local real estate 
and insurance man, who will manage the 
property. It will be named the “Ohio.” 





The opening of the rebuilt Rialto, vaude- 
ville house, was postponed for a week because 
the interior decoration is not yet finished. 
The theatre was to have re-opened May 24. 





Local theatres are rendering hearty as- 
sistance in the Salvation Army home service 
fund campaign. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


By 0. M. SAMUEL. 

CRESCENT.—But one act emploved full 
stage the last half at Loew’s—the Oxford Trio, 
closing. All of the others were down in ‘“‘one,”’ 
lending a semblance of what might be termed 
“intimate vaudeville.” For some reason or 
other Lieutenant Jack Merlin was featured. 
He is a cardster, running through a budget 
of pasteboard fare of the usual sort. He tried 
hard, but seems to lack personality. Also, he 
requires schooling in the method of riveting 
the attention of an audience, appeal-craft one 
might call it. Lang and Shaw tied the show 
up in a neat bundle at the very outset and 
cantered away with it. A couple of male 
songsters who have made a study of getting 
melodies across, making each note and word 
register. They are knowledgful in point of 
rhythm, inflection, accentuation and melodic 
diffusion, which simply means they are song 
salesman of the first water. And _ their 
retinue has value, meaning perhaps it was 
not trammeled by some incompetent huckster 
of the sort who does his music firm, the artist 
and show business harm by intimidating per- 
sons into putting in a number, directly an- 
tithetical to what is needed. Lang and Shaw, 
as at present constituted, could do nicely 
about fourth on big time, and should most 
assuredly be moved down to next to closing 
on the Loew bills. Goetz and Duffy were 
nicely received. Their present routining is 
not getting the best result possible. Switching 
around would help matters considerably. The 
first five minutes of their turn is much the 




















Announces 


THE NEW SPRING 
REVUE 


“BLOSSOM 
FESTIVAL” 


ONLY ICE SKATING 
SHOW IN NEW YORK 
Dinner Show at 7:30 
Supper Show at 11:30 

(“On the Roof’) 
in the 


RESERVE TABLES 
BY PHONING 
9900 COLUMBUS 








ROAD DIRECTIONS: 
URSE TO WOODLAWN 
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GCALLERIE: if 
Su. STAND BW 
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‘best. With both possessed of dancing abil- 


ity, there could be stepping intermittently, 
which would speed matters, and speed is one- 
fourth the battle in a singing and dancing 
act. The manner of assuming could be sup- 
planted with courteousness and deference, 
those two lights of immuring oneself in an 
affectionate way. Van and Morris, personable 
though corpulent, dilate anent their adipose 
tissue, one girl asking the leader if she is as 
wide as the other. That could only bring a 
stout rebuke and might go out along with the 
present untoward opening. They have merit, 
and one girl smiles as if she meant it, which 
is something in these days of the “prop so- 
cial” and “wisely commercial’ brand. Com- 
positely, the g.rls are “‘there,”” but there ma- 
terial isn’t. The entire act might be re- 
framed with i nquestioned profit. They are 
doing themselv s an injustice with the pres- 
ent offering. he Oxford Trio shows little or 
no change thriugh the years. The present 





HEALY. | 
GEMAN, SAYS 
ABIE 


By “ABIE THE AGENT,” 
Per Hershfield. 


When Johnny Gorman took me up on 
Healy's Golden Glades Roof—we got in a 
little efter the musical review commenced 
—in fact, when I saw the floor full of 
ecting, I was afraid to go in. It looked 
more like the main salon ‘dining reom on 
Morgan's private yacht, with ecting going 
on to amuse his other rich frientis! To 
wall suddenly into the Golden Glades on 
the roof, Minsk, hendles you that iimpres- 
sing. In-most buildings what would be 
the garrett, with old wash bojlers and 
broken bicycles, hereon top of thé Healy 
building is high-class living! In the cen- 
tre of the floor is going on skating<<nd 
only eleven feet away jou'te sending a 
boy out to get you a cool seft collar.. In 
faet, there is temperdture up there for 
every different climate! 

And the wonderful weather maa is Tom 
Bealy himself. He makes an inventory 
of your feelings the mmute you stem out 
of the elayator—and you step cut of the 
elevator some quick when: you hear and 
see his new show comméncing! ‘‘Hand- 
some’’ Ruby Cowan wrote it and Billy 
Sharp helped to make it practical—anyhoe, 
they gave the Golden Glades the best 
review they ever had, If Healy is sup- 
plying the neighborhood with ice this 
+Summer they are certainly getting some 
funy designed cakes. 





costuming is not helping the act any, save in 


the instance of the chic dressing of the girl. 


A lot could be done with the basketball awheel 
idea yet. 

PALACE.—Minus the customary flash, Ben- 
nie Piazza used the “Native Son” stuff in 
order to give his last half show ‘ipunch” at- 
tractiveness. Maurice Brierre, of Brierre and 
King, is an Orleanian. The ‘‘Welcome Home” 
sign beamed all over the place, Bierre catch- 
ing the spirit and sending across the “glad to 
be back again” department in heaping meas- 
ure. The Brierre-King interlude is much as 
formerly, the “crystal ball” idea dividing with 
Grace King’s spinster bit in the matter of 
approbation. The Philmers opened. The bDill- 
ing says theirs is a Continental act de luxe. 
The only thing about them that was de luxe 
was their exit. They do nothing but the sim- 
plest, immature jugglery and wire work that 
children could do with three days’ practice. 
They were deservedly disapproved. Jack Mar- 
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Greetings: 


VARIETY 








Know al filen By These Presents 


That I have this day been appointed an 


Official Dentist to the N. V. A. 
DR. A. M. WEISS FITZG 





1482 BROADWAY 
ERALD BLDG., N. Y. C. 














P. DODD ACKERMAN 
| SCENIC STUDIOS 


STAGE PRODUCTIONS 


Productions of Distinction 
| (P. DODD ACKERMAN, Designer) 
STUDIO: 140 WEST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Greeley 3000 


























Lene 


ley was liked with his aggressive manner and 
fairly bright material. Claire and Atwood be- 
gan well and ended the same way, but the 
“between section” of their acrobatic number is 
rather colorless and conventional, retarding 
them somewhat. The scarecrow idea should 
be employed throughout the turn, and the act 
shortened. “The Girl in the Air,’”’ personified 
by Beulah Kennedy, closed. Acts of this sort 
remain attractive, especially now that there 
is such a lack of novelty in vaudeville. Miss 
Kennedy did well with her opening song, but 
was handicapped by two sticky ballads used 
in conclusion. Possibly they are being re- 
tained because the end of the season is 80 
near. 

STRAND.—First half: Fannie Ward in “The 
Cry of the Weak.” Last half: Mabel Nor- 
mand in “When Doctors Disagree.” 

LYRIC.—Clarence Bennett’s Colored Carni- 


val. 

LIBERTY.—First half: Charles Ray in 
“The Busher.” Last half: Mary McLaren in 
“The Unpainted Woman.” 





James B. Stanton, the comedian, has re- 
turned to New Orleans, after eight months in 
France. Stanton was decorated for bravery. 
He should have been decorated long ago, hav- 
ing spent five years playing in the wilds of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Missisippi and Georgia. 





Mention was made ring the week the 
Pantages people acquire .w.e Boston Club prop- 
erty in Canal street, upon which to erect a 
theatre in the event the Western Vaudeville 
people instituted their particular brand of 
vaudeville hereabouts. 


SUMMER 
FURS 


All the newest effects—retail at 
mannufacturer’s prices. Savings of at 
least one-third less than the whole- 
sale price! 





For years we have served the smart- 
est women of New York, catering 
especially to the profession. Thus 
we can offer a display that we know 
will appeal not only for value but 
style. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO 
THE PROFESSION 


A. RATKOWSKY, Inc. 
34 West 34th St. 
New York 
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| WARDROBE TRUNKS | 





MY GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOUR PURCHASE FOR FIVE YEARS 


EVERY ““Bal’”’ a “Likly” “Murphy” EVERY 
MAKE “Hartmann” “Indestructo” “Taylor’® SIZE 
SR Meee ? 


LEATHER GOODS AND TRAVELERS’ OUTFITS 

















ee tom. «= $0000 
rae 814.50 
$35 Taxi Warde 


robe Trunk.. 
$40 Theatre 
Wardrobe 
Trunk ....66 


$19.50 
$26.75 


-HALF REGULAR PRICES | 


a. Note These Remarkable Values: 


$50 XX Fibre 


$29.50 


Combination 
$7 nastrute §—- $8.00 
os peteretae §— $48.75 


$85 Great monet $56.50 





- PHONE: 
BRYANT 8678 


\ 









EDWARD GROPPER | 
208 W. 42d St., New York City | 





MLLE. MARCEL BRONSKI, DESIGNER 





SEE ME AND SAVE Money 


ALVORA, THEATRICAL COSTUMER 


354 WEST 44th STREET 


SMART IDEAS FOR VAUDEVILLE, BURLESQUE AND REVUES 


Phone: Bryant 1420 








The Palace has just put in a new typhoon 
fan, which is much superior to that of any 
theatre in New Orleans. Beulah, the beauti- 
ful usherette at the theatre, eloped the other 
day. As Helen Flynn says, they run away 
and then they run out. 





The trial of Ben Monteleone, who is being 
sued, by Irene Davis, a Ohicago show girl, for 
breach of promise and other things, is up this 
week. Irene would procure oodles of money 
as balm for her wounded affections. Mon- 
teleone has lots of it. She might get it. They 
do sometimes. Mebbe the world has treated 
the affections of show gals too lightly. Ac- 
cording to Mary Cox, “the honey dripper,”’ 
their life is one of change. 





Ben Piazza is to “redo” the dressing rooms 
at the Palace, and will name each for a New 
Orleans celebrity in the theatrical realm. 
There'll be rooms named for Mrs. Fiske, E. H. 
Sothern, Willis P. Sweatman, Robert Edeson 
and several others almost as well known. 
Piazza wanted to name one of the rooms for 
the writer, but has been admonished not to 
dare. 





The Cadillac cabaret, where Frisco learned 
most of the stuff he is doing in big time 
vaudeville, was raided the other night, and 
several of the entertainers hauled to the Night 
Court along with the habitues of the place. 
The local authorities are co-operating with the 
Government in order to help cleanse the 
segregated district, or rather that part of 
this city which borders on what was the old 
tenderloin area. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


By JOSEPH GRANT KELLEY, JR. 
ORPHEUM.—Vaudeville. 
PANTAGES.—Vaudeville. 
HIPPODROME.—Vaudeville and films. 
STRAND.—Vanudeville and films. 
HBILIG.—Dark. 

AUDITORIUM.—Dark. 

ALCAZAR.—25, Dark. Alcazar Musical 
Comedy, 1, in ‘‘Mile. Modiste,”’ wi-h Oscar Fig- 
man and Mabel Wilber in the les.ds. 

BAKER.—25, Baker Players in ‘‘Baby Mine,” 
with John G. Fee and Verna '‘elton in the 
leads. é 

LYRIC.—Musical Comedy stoc «. 

PEOPLE’S, STAR, LIBERTY, COLUMBIA, 
MAJESTIC.—Motion pictures. 





The magnificent scenery of the Pacific North- 
west, transferred to the screen by Robert C. 
Bruce, Jesse G. Sill and other photographers, 
is to be further exploited this season. H. H. 
Brownell, former Seattle and Portland man- 
ager of Mutual, and Mr. Sill have formed the 
Adventure Picture Co., for the making of 15 
big scenics of the Northwest this year. 





The Service Film & Supply Co., of Portland, 
has inaugurated ‘‘visual instruction” services, 
by means of which it hopes to carry educa- 
tional work through the medium of pictures 
into schools, churches and lodges. 





The management of the Sunset Theatre has 
notified all cashiers and doormen that all sol- 
diers in uniform wearing a ‘“‘wound stripe” 
are to be hereafter at all times the guests 
of the theatre. The payment of the war tax 
on such admissions will be made by the 
theatre. 





The cast of the new Alcazar Musical Com- 
edy Co. follows: Mabel Wilber, Oscar Fig- 
man, May Wallace, Eva Olivatti, Henry Coote, 
George Natanson, Detmar Poppin, Fred Sea- 
dan and Lee Daily. Fred Bishop is stage 
director and John R. Britz musical director. 
There will be 24 in the chorus. 


The Baker Stock with its new additions and 
change in cast is the best seen here in a 
number of years. Verna Felton, who had 
been playing heavy, is now playing leads. 





Ree and Helmar, billed on the Orpheum 
program to close, opened the show. There 
were no changes made in the balance of the 
bill. 





PROVIDENCE. 


By KARL K. KLARK. 

SHUBERT MAJESTIC.—“I Love a Lassie,” 
new musical farce which opened in New Haven 
two weeks ago. Going fairly well and becom- 
ing better each week as the kinks become 
smoothed out and the changes which are made 
in any new show during its first few weeks 
are brought about. 

OPERA HOUSE.—Last season at just about 
the same time as the present, the Newport 
Naval Training Station Opera Co. played a 
week’s engagement at the Shubert Majestic 
before such packed houses daily that it was 
held for an additional three days. This year 














“Lawrence Method” 


E are confident it will be 

V V worth your while to kmew 

our methed of cazing fer 

your FURS and WINTER GAR- 

MENTS during the warm seasen. 

Liberal advance of money dur- 

ing the time they are im our 

possession and may be redeemed 
at any time. 

For further information write, 
phone or call 


Lawrence’s Lean Office 


118 Third Avenug (Near 14th Street) 
Phene: Stuyveaant 2391 New York Gity 
Established 188¢ 
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At LOW RATE ef INTEREST. 


the organization, which is made up of serv- 
ice men, many of whom were on the stage 


prior to their enlistment, is at the Opera 
House, and this week is presented “Jack and 
the Beanstalk’”’ before equally as big houses. 
In addition to a big company there is an or- 
chestra of 25 pieces, the men being in uni- 
form and a naval band of 50 pieces, both of 
which are features of the show. Both male 
and female parts are taken by the service 
men. The show is here in the interests of 
Naval recruiting and has played several of 
the big cities before landing here. There are 
numerous specialties which go big. 

KEITH’S.—Dark. 

E. F. ALBEE.—The E. F. Albee Stock Co. 
this week is giving Providence its first presen- 
tation of “Sick-a-Bed,” with Walter Regan, 
Berton Churchill, Edith Lyle and Anne Ham- 
ilton in the title roles. 

FAY’S.—Hal Stevens and his company in 
“Great Scenes from Great Plays” heads the 
vaudeville bill. Others are “Les Lans,” “The 
Famous Douglas Duo,” Wilbur and Girlie, 
Bert Lester and Lea Le Van, Nat Navarro 
and feature film, ‘“Woman.”’ 

COLONIAL.—Dark. 





Rehearsals started Wednesday at the Opera 
House for the summer season of the Tressi- 
Andre Opera Co. The subscription list opened 
the first of the week and many seats are be- 
ing taken. Elinor Andre, the prima donna of 
the company, arrived last week and began 
plans for the opening. 





Burton Churchill, of the E. F. Albee Stock 
Co., is being seen not only in person this 
week at the Albee Theatre but at the Empire 
as well, where he appears in ‘“‘The Road Called 
Straight,” film, for which he posed only a few 
weeks before the stock season began here, 





Isadore Martin, of the E. F. Albee Stock 
Co., returned to the company this week after 
a seven-day vacation. She has the part of one 
pam nurses in this week’s offering, ‘“Sick- 
a-Bed.”’ , 





According to the annual report of the fac- 
tory inspector for the state just made public 
every theatre in Providence is excellent as 
far as sanitary conditions go. The report 
shows a total of 317 persons employed in the 
city’s theatre, 221 men and 96 women. There 
are no boys or girls under the ages of 16 
employed at any show house, the report shows. 
The report was made prior to the opening 
of the new E. F. Albee Theatre, and thus at 
the present time there are more than 317 
persons employed in theatres here counting 
those at the new playhouse. 


INERS 
AKE-UP 


Est. HENRY C. MINER, Inc. 
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Sealer 


VARIETY 





1. MILLER 


We SHOES &» 


THE LARGEST THEATRICAL SHOE 
MANUFACTURERS INTHE WORLD. 


WE FIT ENTIRE COMPANIES 
OF ANY SIZE 
ALSO, INDIVIDUAL ORDERS 


WE FILL EVERY STAGE REQUIREMENT | 











[ao Sank Memes oe 
m7 TI7e Guerrini & Co. 
MNP Stee 
(eee Factory 





In the United States 
e The only Factory that 


hand. 
277-279 Columbus Ave. 
San Francisco, Cal. 





Beautify Your Face 


You must look good to make good. Many 
of the ‘“‘Profession’’ have obtained and 
retained better parts by having me cor- 
rect their featural Impertections and re- 
move blemishes. Consultation free. Fees 
reasonable. 


F. E. SMITH, M.D. 
347 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C, 
(Opp. Waldorf) 











REDUCE YOUR BUST 


or other FAT 2 to 4 inches with ONE JAR of COSI 
OBESITY CREAM. External. Absolutely harmless. 
Reduces fat on any part of the body. No dieting, 
starving, exercising nor taking dangerous drugs. Have 
the modish figure. For men and women. Price, post- 
aid, $7.00; sample, 10c. CURRIE & CURRIE, 
ruggists, 2909 Avenue G, Brookiyn, N. Y.—Phene: 
Kenmore 4842. 








| WANTED 


Experienced Stock People 


Also Chorus Girls, Ponles and Mediums, for 
Summerview. Academy Theatre, Buffalo. 





RESERVE THIS SPACE to tell all artists that we are still arranging 


Steamship Transportation to Europe 


ON ALL LINES AT SAME PRICES AS MAIN OFFICE 
PAUL TAUSIG & SON, 104 East 14th St., New York 


Central Savings Bank Building—Phone: Stuyvesant 1360 








HATS 


IRENE DUBUQUE 
HAZEL RANOUS 


HAZEL’ RENE 


GOWNS 
306-308 State-Lake Building, Chicago. 


Formerly with 
Edith Strickland 


COSTUMES 


Tel.: Cent. 1899 











CORRESPONDENTS WANTED © 


VARIETY wants correspondents, newspaper men preferred 


Address VARIETY, New York 




















NEW CATALOGUE OF 


ii & PROFESSIONAL 
NOW ext RUNKS 
14 Sizes $40.00 to '$75.00 
Herkert & Meisel Trunk Co. 


910 Washington Ave., St. Louis 











William Moss, organist at the Modern, has 
¢aken a position with the Bower Piano Co. of 
this city. 





ROCHESTER. 


By L. B. SKEFFINGTON. 

FAY’S.—-Johnny Hargather, Dancing Ken- 
nedys, Four Musical Hodges, Dyer and Craw- 
ford, Mabel Harper and Co. Screen feature, 
“The Yellow Ticket.” 

FAMILY.—Drake and Walker’s Bom Bay 
Girls, all week; Roach and McCurdy, Sando 
and Strong, Nelaso Duo, first half; Vespo 
Duo and other acts, second half. 

VICTORIA.—May Allison in ‘Peggy Does 
Her Darndest,” Rainbow Revue, Faber and 
Burnette, first half; Peggy Hyland in ‘Miss 
Adventure”’ and two acts of vaudeville, second 


alf. 

LYCEUM.—The Manhattan Players ins“A 
Pair of Queens.” 
PICCADILLY.—Nazimova in “The Red 
Lantern,” all week. 

REGENA.—Mary Pickford in ‘Daddy Long 
Legs,”’ all week. 





Nazimova in “The Red Lantern” is being 
heavily advertised at the Piccadilly. Part of 
the thunder is being stolen by the Rialto, 
playing the same star in “Out of the Fog.” 

The Gayety and the Temple closed 24. Both 
houses enjoyed exceptionally prosperous sea- 
sons. The Gayety will remain dark until the 
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Mm. HICKS. & SO 


557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th Street 


HAVE A LITTLE FRUIT DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME 
OR YOUR FRIENDS—TAKE IT TO YOUR WEEK-END OUTING 
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Evening Gowns—-Street Costumes 


36 West Randolph St. 


THEATRICAL COSTUMES 


Lingerie and Hats 
SKETCHES FURNISHED 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phone: Randolph 1720 








opening of the burlesque season next fall. The 
Temple was opened Tuesday night when Ed- 
win A. Relkin presented Boris Thomashefsky 
and company in the Yiddish language play, 
“Upstairs and Downstairs.” After two weeks 
cleaning the Temple will reopen for eight 
weeks of stock by Vaughan Glaser and Co., 
now playing the New Detroit. 





Two all-Rochester acts are playing Fay’s 
this week. the Dancing Kennedys and Johnny 
Hargather, doing a Houdini act. The Ken- 
nedys are well known here and Manager 
Sarr is putting over some good home town 
publicity. Hargather was a member of the 
Rochester Police Department for years. Once 
Houdini went over to police headquarters and 
pulled off some stunts that were supposed to 
be impossible. They did not look that way 
for Hargather, who stood on the side lines. 
He repeated the stunts just to see how it was 
done, and much to the amazement of those 
present. He has played several seasons in 
vaudeville. 





The ordinance permitting Sunday baseball 
was passed in this city without a single dis- 
senting vote by the Common Council, despite 
vigorous opposition by the church and reform 
interests. Those who are in a position to 
know, say that the political machine has it 
doped out that it is best to give the public 
Sunday amusements and that the council will 
pass the Sunday moving picture ordinance in 
the same manner. 





Western New York theatre men are happy 
to greet “Vitagraph Bill’ Allen on his return 
from France, where he saw hard service driv- 
ing a tank. There are few if any film men 
better known upstate that Allen and the per- 
centage of theatre men of all varieties who 
do not claim Bill as a friend are small. Bill 
blew in unannounced and now reception par- 
ties are in order wherever he goes or where- 
ever he is located. 


SALT LAKE CITY. 


With the end of the present theatrical sea- 
son here so far as the Orpheum and Hippo- 
drome are concerned and the other houses 
with only a few weeks to run, prospects for 
next season are being looked into with the 
result that the biggest year in the history of 
Salt Lake is assured. Ackerman & Harris 
interests will make their debut in Salt Lake 
next season with popular priced vaudeville, 
giving the city three variety houses. Stock 
will be played again by the Wilkes Players 
and Cloninger company. The Orpheum will 
reopen in August while Pantages will blossom 
forth in a new home in Main street. The 
Salt Lake Theatre reports an _ especially 
select list of road shows booked for the com- 
ing year. 








Work on the new Pantages Theatre was 


CK L. LIPSHUT 


tied up this week by a strike of building 
trades workmen. The action followed the 
discharge of two union men. Union officials 
allege that the workers were discriminated 
against because of their activity in labor 
circles. J. E. Gilmer in charge of building 
operations declares that they were fired for 
incompetency. Demands that the discharged 
men be reinstated have been ignored and in 
the meantime work on the theatre is at a 
standstill. 


Frederick Moore, local stock player, who 
last week was sued for divorce by Mrs. Moore, 
actress, had his inning in court this week. 
Moore testified at a preliminary hearing on 
the question of alimony. He denied that he 
is enamored of another woman as charged 
by his wife. He further testified that on the 
occasion of her trip to California, described 
in her complaint, that she cashed a check on 
his account for $175 and that later he sent 
her $20. She had alleged that he gave her 
no money to make the trip or to live on 
while she was away from home. 

Moore told the court that he had been made 
a nervous wreck by his wife’s suit and had 
lost 40 pounds in weight. He is not able in 
his weakened physical condition, he says, to 
carry on his stage work and fears that he 
will lose his $60 a week stock engagement 
owing to his inefficiency caused by mental 
suffering. In spite of his objection to paying 
alimony the court ordered to give Mrs. Moore 
$25 a week pending the final disposition of 
the divorce suit. 








Following the closing of the regular season 
at the Hippodrome the stock company, headed 
by Ralph Cloninger, gave two special per- 
formances to patrons who were unable to 
get reservations during the final week. 
“Dora Thorne’ was the attraction. The 
Cloninger players have left on a nine day 
tour of Utah and will return for a week's 
special engagement during conference week. 





The Canyon Comedy Company, an organiza- 
tion which intends to produce pictures and 
handle picture accessories and appliances, 
filed articles of incorporation at Ogden this 
week. The company also is authorized to 
conduct picture and vaudeville shows. It 
is capitalized for $25,000. The stockholders 
are J. C. Robinson, M. W. Belnap, Ralph 
Wendall, Richard Baker, Gale Rose and Paul 
Malan. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


By CHESTER B. BAHN. 

EMPIRE.—Knickerbocker Players in “Cap- 
tain Kidd, Jr.,” all the week. The return of 
Frank Wilcox to the cast was reflected by the 
increase of business at the box office. In 
movie form, this play from the pen of Rida 
Johnson Young but a few weeks ago drew ca- 
pacity crowds to a local film theatre. Ap- 





JAMES MADISON 


14988 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


A Vaudeville Author who worships at the 
Shrine of Old King Hokum 
My latest MADISON’S BUDGET Ie Noe. 17. Price, $i. 
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WARDROBE PROP. 
TRUNKS, $5.00 


Big Bargains. Have been used. Also a few 
Second Hand Innovation and Fibre Wardrobe 
Trunks, $10 and $15. A few extra large Prop- 
erty Trunks. Also eld Taylor and Bal Trunks. 
Parlor Floor, 28 West 3lst St., New York 
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EMPIRE 
SHOE SHOP 


707 EIGHTH AVE. AT 44th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Short Vamp Specialists 


We Fit Entire Companies 


Mail orders given prompt sttention 
Write fer Price List 








LIBERTY VAUDEVILLE 
CONTRACTING CO. 


Suite 429, Fulton Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


L, Claire McLaughlin, Manager 


WANTS ACTS 


Majority of Our Houses Open All Summer 
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ARRANGING 


Special, exclusive, correct or- 
chestrations at a reasonable 
price. This stamp is an asset 
to you as well as to us. 

L. L. VosBargh, Mgr. 
306 Gaiety Building 


New York City 











THEIR JUMP. EAST. WES 


| on Pa rcrhacse 
| Victoria Theatre Rochester 


JNO J. FARREN S 
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parently, the film served but to wet the ap- 
petite of those who saw it. The 
presentation is very satisfactory. There’s a 
special matinee Friday. 

WIETING.—Dark. 

BASTABLE.—First half, “Open Your Byes,” 
held over. 

TEMPLE.—Vaudeville. 

CRESCENT.—Vaudeville. 

GRAND OGPERA HOUSE,.—Yiddish dramatic 
company on Wednesday. 





Syracuse clergymen continued their assaults 
upon the city officials for permitting Sunday 
movies last Sunday. The Rev. Walter 8S. Lyon 
declared that Syracuse needed a real mayor 
net a weathervane. William H. Anderson, of 
the Anti-Saloon League, was also “a 
those present” on Sunday, adding to the gaiety 
of the city. Bill challenged Senator J, Henry 
Walters, of this city, majority leader of the 
Senate, to a debate within the next three 
weeks, 


Members of the Medical Department, U. S. 
A., stationed at the General Hospital, Fort 
Ontario, Oswego, have organized a new the- 
atrical combine, to be known as the Fort On- 
tario Minstrels. The initial performance was 
given last week. 

Sunday movie enthusiasts of Watertown are 
raising a fund with which to give a band con- 
cert for the Common Council ff that body 
passes the Sunday movie ordinance over the 


EVERY TUESDAY IN NEW YORK 


Note NEW PERMANENT ADDRESS, 162 West 48th Street 
Behrens—Phene: Bryant 935 


PHILADELPHIA—006 Walnut Gtreet 
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VARIETY 








H. ROBERT LAW SCENIC STUDIOS 
“LA LA LUCILLE” 


NEW YORK 





THEATRICAL OUTFITTER 
1578 Broadway New York City 
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If Your 


NOSE 
RED, THICK, 


INFLAMED 


Nosegene 


will make it normal 
again. This preparation, 
produced by a noted 
physician-specialist, will 
give results almost over 
night 


$2 the tube—by mail 
INSTITUT DE BEAUTE 


535 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
“y 
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2 george are cold creams galore, 
but the make-up remover which 
holds first place in the regard of the 
profession is ALBOLENE. It is pure, safe, 
and helps you change from “on” to “off” 
quickly, pleasantly and easily. Prevents 
Pp poisoning. 

For the make-up box 1 and 2 ounce tubes. 
Also in % and 1 Ib. cans. 


Soldby druggists and dealers omy 
SS Write for free samp 






McKESSON & ROBBINS 
Incorporated 
Manufacturing Chemists 
Est, 1833 
91 Fulton Street, NewYork 





BREAK YOUR JUMP 


BOOK THREE DAYS 


ACADEMY “heatre BUFFALO 


J.H MICHAEL, Mar 





veto of Mayor I. R. Breen. Already nearly 


$100 has been pledged. 


The season at Long Branch and at Suburban 
Park opens Friday. 








Cornell Masque presented its annual pro- 
duction, “The Vodvil Dream,” at the Lyceum, 
Ithaca, last Friday. It proved one of the 
cleverest entertainments the club has offered in 
recent years. The special musica! numbers 
were written by Serwyn Stanley and the per- 
formanec was staged by John Chipman. 





Thomas Almore, colored, of Louisville, Ky., 
an employe of the Ringling Brothers and Bar- 
nuin & Bailey Circus, was fatally injured at 
Elmira on Saturday. Almore was riding on 
one of the circus trains when he fell between 
two of the flat cars. He was rushed to St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, but died within half an 


hour. According to other employes, Almore 
lost his balance. The remains were sent to 
Louisville. 





Following the circus as sellers of balloons 















ART FURNITURE 


OR a quarter of a century we have 


signs—and for the very low prices we 
offer, because of our location out of the 
high rent zone. 
members of the profession. 


se ee 









AT VERY-LOW PRICE 


been recognized primarily for the 
great beauty of our furniture de- 


We cater especially to 








Liberty Loan Bonds Accepted at Full 


Face Value 





A 3-ROOM APARTMENT 


$325 VALUE 
Consisting of all Period Furniture. . 


$245 


A §&-ROOM APARTMENT 
$700 VALUE 
Incomparably Rich Period Furniture 


$585 





A 4-ROOM APARTMENT 


$500 VALUE 
Period Furniture of Rare Beauty... 


$375 


A 6-ROOM APARTMENT 
$1,000 VALUE 
Elaborate Designs In Period Furniture 


$750 





OUR LIBERAL TERMS 


‘yoo | 3ibco0" #200 15% 


200 | $2000 $0 
oo | $30.00 | $300 | "Oss" 
“00 y 4 Discount 








Larger Amounts Up to $5,000 








HOLZWASSER & CO. 





Write for New 80-P: Catalog 
and 8-Page Special Sale Circular 


Terms «#& also te New York 
Btate, - -» a and Connecticut 
Easily reached from West Side by 
86th or 59th Street Crosstown Cars 








1428 THIRD AVENUE 
NEAR 80TH STREET 








NOTICE FOR 
EUROPE 


Players in Europe desiring to advertise 
in VARIETY, and wishing to take advan- 
tage of the Prepaid Rates allowed, may 
secure the same, if at the time of mailing 
advertising copy direct to VARIETY, New 
York, the amount in payment for it is 
placed in VARIETY’S credit at the 


PALL MALL DEPOSIT AND 
FORWARDING CO., 
Carlton St., Regent St., S.W., Londen. 


For uniformity in exchange, the Pall 
Mall Co. will accept deposits for VARIETY 
at four shillings, two pence, on the dollar. 


Through this manner of transmission, 
all danger of less to the player is averted; 
VARIETY assumes full risk and acknowl- 
edges the Pall Mall Co.’s receipts as its 
own receipts for all money placed with the 
Pall Mall to VARIETY’S credit. 


























COSTUMES 


137 N. WABASH AVE. 


NEW YORK COSTUME CO. 


LARGEST COSTUME 
MANUFACTURERS IN WEST 


CHICAGO 


GOWNS 


CENTRAL 1801 











NEVER FAIL TO 
VisIT WITH US 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Al. C.Posener—Phil. F. Friedman 


Tailors to the Profession 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





LAIRD’S 
SOLVO 


REMOVES 
» _SUPERFLUOUS HAIR INSTANTLY 
rom Face, Under Arms, or any part of the body. 
ae NON-IRRITANT 
Within three minutes after SOLVO has been ap- 


Pa the skin is clear, and you are ready to go 


At good stores or by mail, 


postpaid, 50c. and $1.00 per 
jar. 


Write for Booklet “S.V.” 
on Care and Treatment 
Of Skin and Bair. 


R.H.LAIRD CO. 


17 E. 48th St. 
New York 




















H#lapbelle 


MODISTE 


DO YOU 
KNOW 


US 
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and other trinkets, ten alleged confidence men 
were ordered out of Elmira on Saturday by the 
police. With the exception of the ten taken 
to headquarters, the police reported no trouble 
with the circus crowd. 





Alumni of Syracuse University, who were 
prominently identified in their college days 
with Tambourine and Bones, the Varsity 
musical comedy organization, are aroused over 
reports regarding the production last week of 
“Take a Tip.’””’ The matter came up at the 
session of the Kum Back Club on Saturday 
when “Take a Tip” was roundly criticised as 
having fell way below the standards set in 
previous years. One report was that there had 
been considerable dissatisfaction and a split in 
the society because a show written by Ralph 
Murphy, of the Knickerbocker Players here, 
had been rejected. Murphy wrote the book 
for the 1919 show of Boar’s Head, the Varsity 
dramatic organization. Many of the thespians 
who figured in T. & B. shows of the last few 
years declined to try out this year, although 
still in college. The Kum Back Club will try 
to bring the T. & B. back into the straight and 
narrow path. The elimination of women stu- 
dents from the cast of “Take a Tip” also 
brought adverse comment. The Kum Back 
Club will produce a show of its own, “Bally 
Hoo,” on June 10. The Kum Backs include 
many known professionally as entertainers. 





In from the longest jump of his theatrical 
career, from Manila to Syracuse, Frank Wii- 


cox, leading man and half-owner of the Knick- 
erbocker Players, made his debut for a fourth 
season in “Captain Kidd, Jr.’ Wilcox since 
last winter has been touring with a _ stock 
company in‘ the Philippines, China, Indo-China, 
Korea, Straits Settlements and Japan. 





Sergt.-Maj. William Bruce, 308th Machine 
Gun Battalion, of this city, is one of the 
cast of the 78th Division’s theatrical troupe. 





The wicked villian may pursue the celluloid 
heroine of the screen even on Sunday, and 
no crime waves follow, according to the figures 
gleaned by the State Conference of Mayors, 
of which Mayor Walter R. Stone, of this city, 
is president. The conference recently sent a 
questionnaire to officials of cities where films 
are shown on Sunday, and to the question of 
law-breaking the answer has been that the 
opening of theatres on Sunday has brought 
about a lower number of Sabbath arrests. 





Manager W. Scott Mattraw, of the City 
Opera House, Watertown, made his bow as 
a real thespian on Tuesday evening when he 
appeared in the title role of ‘‘For the Love of 
Mike,” presented by the Billy Allen Stock Co. 
Allen was taken ill when his company was 
playing Burlington, Vt., during the first week 
of the troupe’s stand here he was still in the 
hospital. 


Major and Mrs. Robert E. Treman have 
taken up their residence at Greystone Lodge, 
Corneli Heights, Ithaca. Mrs. Treman, for- 





« 
ASK EDWARD BECK? 
145 North 
Clark St. 
Suite 503 
Comtral 4354 wr 
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merly Mrs. Irene Castle, has been completing 
her part in a picture which is now being 
produced by Lasky-Famous Players. 





“Vampire, sex-triangle and bedroom plays” 
must not be shown in the picture houses of 
Auburn on the first day of the week, but 
they’re permissible on the other six as the 
result of action taken by the Auburn Common 
Council at its last session. 





Katherine F. Barnes, daughter of Manager 
James R. Barnes, of the Wieting here, will 
join “‘Oh, My Dear,” in New York early in 
June. Miss Barnes is 19, and has been prom- 


inent in amateur theatricals at Hull House, 


Chicago, and at the Francis Parker School, 
Chicago. Two weeks ago she had her first 
taste of the professional stage, appearing with 
the ensemble girls in ‘“‘Oh Lady, Lady,” at the 
Wieting. 
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| E. F. ALBEE, President J. J. MURDOCK, General Manager F. F. PROCTOR, Vice-President i 
B. F. Keith Vaudeville Exch 
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— [AGENCY] 
(Palace Theatre Building, New York) . 
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: Feiber & Shea HARRIS 


= eS 1493 Broadway ° ‘ 
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— . BEST WISHES TO THE N. V. A. a 
The Western Vaudeville THE ALLIED FILM PLAYERS i 
Managers’ Association VAUDEVILLE, EXCHANGE E. 


AL. GILBERT, Prop. 












































8 to 16 CONTRACTS FOR Nothing too 


BERT LEVEY CIRCUIT svete EM. FRANCE big!!! 


APPLY TO 





MORT SINGER, General Manager TOM CARMODY, Booking Manager 247 WEST 48th STREET, NEW YORK CITY . Pe 
5th Floor State-Lake Theatre Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 1 a 
£ Bs. 

IRVING M. COOPER| 

: ? 2 ae LTD. ARTISTS’ REPRESENTATIVE Be 

Harry Rickard S Tivoli Theatres, AUSTRALIA 1416 BROADWAY, NEW YORK - ; 
HUGH D. McINTOSH, Governor Director JOE COOPER, Gen. Mgr. Phone: Bryant {4218 ae 

Registered Cable Address: ‘“‘HUGHMAC,” Sydney Head Office: TIVOLI THEATRE, Sydney, Australia C 
American Representative, NORMAN JEFFERIES Real Estate Trust Bidg., Philadelphia ey 
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VAUDEVILLE THEATRES || HtGHES RYNER| | 
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Three Years Ago 
THE BIRTH OF 


A NOTION 


Today 


The Ranks Are 
Filled with Regulars 


from 


Ocean to Ocean 


CONGRATULATIONS 


FROM THE 


Gus Sun Booking Exchange Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


EXECUTIVE AND BOOKING STAFF 


GUS SUN, General Manager 
RAY H. LEASEN, Booking Manager 
H. H. NEER, Associate 


New York—PETE MACK 
Chicago—WAYNE CHRISTY 
Pittsburgh—A. W. JONES 
Buffalo—J. W. TODD 
























PRODUCING CO., INC., 1402 TIMES BLDG. 
Phone Bryant 2397-8 


PRESENTING 
HIGH CLASS ONE ACT 
PLAYS IN VAUDEVILLE 


LEWIS & 
GORDON 


1104 PALACE THEATRE BLDG. 
Phone Bryant 2397-8 


REPRESENTING HEADLINERS AND 
HIGH-CLASS ACTS IN VAUDEVILLE 
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under present conditions are the worst door- 
ways to evil that he knows. 


“When He Came Back” is the current offer- 
ing of the Park Players at the Park, Utica. 


The Irving James Players, at the Burtis 
Grand, Auburn, are giving “The Brat” this 
week. 











That Biaghamton will soon witness a real 
theatre war is certain. All three building 
projects are going through. Work on the 
Strand, to be erected by the Cohen, Kornblite 
& Giilen combine at a cost of $250,000, started 
last week. Work on the Binghamton, to be 
Put up by O. S. Hathaway at a cost of $200,- 

, got under way this week. The third, th 
Majestic, will be started in the immediate 
future. The Strand is to be ready by Nov. 1. 
A. EB. Badgley holds the contract for the con- 
struction of both the Strand and the Bingham- 
ton. The Majestic, to be controlled by D. J. 
Bondy, of New York, will cost $225,000. It 
looks iike a survival of the fittest. 


The Paulist Choristers will appear at the 
Lyceum, Ithaca, June 10. 


The Elmira Symphony Orchestra will be in- 


corporated. 
TORONTO, CAN. 


ROYAL ALEXANDRA.—The Robins Play- 
ers in “Nothing But the Truth.” Next, Estelle 
Winwood in “Polly With a Past.” 

ALLEN.—Cecil B. De Mille’s “For Better, 
for Worse.’ Special engagement: Pte. Jack 
Kinnear, Canadian baritone. 

GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—Mabel Normand 
in “Mickey.” 

STRAND.—Films. 

GAYETY.—“Hip! Hip! Hooray Girls.’’ 

REGENT.—Mary Pickford in “Daddy Long 
Legs.” Soloist. Estelle Carey. 

MADISON.—Films. 

STAR.—“The Victory Girl.” 

OAK WOOD.—Films. 

LOEW’S THEATRE AND WINTER GAR- 
DEN.—“‘Mimic World of 1919" and Charles 
Ray in “Greased Lightning.” 

SHEA’S AND SHEA’S HIPPODROME.— 
Vaudeville and film. 

NBW PRINCESS.—Dark. End of season. 


The Canada Photoplay Features, Lid., have 











chosen a large tract of land in the vicinity 
of Sunnyside for the new studio. Harold J. 
Binney is the head of this new concern. 





The Prince of Waies is to open the new 
Parliament Building at Ottawa in August. 
He may also officiate at the opening of the 
Canadian National Bxhibition. 





Many carloads of captured German guns and 
trophies arrived this week for the Canadian 
National Exhibition. Most of them were 
tanen 09 the Canadians during the latter part 
o e 


VANCOUVER. 


By H. P. NEWBERRY. 


EMPRESS.—(Stock), 19, “Oh, Papa!” 
Edythe Eliiott featured. 26, “Her Unborn 
Child.” 

AVENUE.—28-31, Tamaki Miuri Grand 
Opera Co. 


IMPERIAL.—Dark. 

ORPHEUM.—Marion Morgan’s Dancers and 
vaudeville. Season closes June 7. 

PANTAGES.—Vaudeville. 

COLUMBIA.—First half: Wyoming Trio, 
Deimore and Moore, Yorke and Marks, Mil- 
dred and Constance, Mabel Kylleen, Art Man- 
tell. Pictures. 


With Mary Pickford in ‘“‘Daddy Long Legs” 
at the Rex, the management raised prices to 
50 cents with the tax extra. The prices were 
formerly 25 cents. The Dominion, which is 
under the same management, has Blanche 
Sweet in “‘The Unpardonable Sin,” with the 
prices 55 cents and 75 cents for boxes. 








It is reported Del. S. Lawrence may bring 
a company here for stock at the Imperial. 
When here before Mr. Lawrence occupied the 
Avenue and later the Empress, and had as 
his leading woman Maude Leone, who was 
probably the most popular actress that ever 
played here. Miss Leone is now in pictures. 





Two weeks ago R. J., the dramatic critic of 
the ‘‘Sun,” printed Morgan-Powell’s ‘Open 
letter to Variety” and said that he agreed 
with everything it said. The next Sunday R. J. 
published Robert Bowman’s (Shea and Bow- 
man) letter from Variety and said that Mor- 
ee ae +s been ——- and if 

was @ case ought to apologize to 
those he had wronged. 


JOHN B. SIMON. 


SIMON AGENCY 


CHICAGO 


Is now in New York in search of suitable material for a season’s 
booking through the middle-west and west. 


Booking exclusively with the B. F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange, 
Orpheum Circuit and Western Vaudeville Managers’ Association. 


Apply direct or by mail or wire 


Suite 802, Palace Theatre Building 
New York 
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~ MOVING PICTURES 





NEWS OF THE FILM WORLD 





Harry Leonhardt arrived in New York, 
May 23. 

W. C. Viebrook, for the past two years 
traveling auditor for Select, has been ap- 
pointed assistant comptroller. 





Jane O’Neill has been selected by Universal 
as leading woman in “The Broken Idol,” a 
new serial. John P. McGowan is the director. 





-—— 

Lisle Leigh is appearing in a World picture 
with Dorothy Green and-Arthur Ashley. Frank 
Reicher is directing. 


“Happiness a la Mode” is the title of Con- 
stance Talmadge’s next Belect. It will be a 
June release. ' 





The United Motion Picture Theatres have 
added 98 theatres to their list during the past 
week, bringing their total to 2,537. 





Florence Reed leaves for her summer home 
in Maine this week. She will remain there 
about two months. 





Nigel Barrie is to be the leading man for 
Marguerite Clark in her next production, one 
of the stories of the ‘“‘Bab” series, entitled 
“Widow by Proxy.’ 





“Trixie From Broadway” will be the Amer- 
ican Films next offering starring Margarita 
Fisher. Emory Johnson is the leading man. 
The picture will be released June 15. 





American Films next feature starring 
William Russell has been titled “A Sporting 
Chance” instead of “The Signet of Sheba” as 
originally announced. 





Mitchell Lewis’ forthcoming Select, ‘“‘Jacques 
of the Silver North,’’ completes the three at- 
tractions which the company has announced 
for this star for May. 





Work will start shortly at Vita studio 
on “The Gamblers,” the late Ch&rles Klein’s 
play. Helen Ferguson will be the leading 
woman and will play opposite Harry Morey. 





Rubye de Remer has signed with World 
to star in a series of productions. Her ini- 
tial picture will be “‘Dust of Desire,’’ written 
by Forrest Halsey. 





A banquet will be tendered by the Picture 
Industry of the State of New York, June 18, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, to Sydney Cohen, 
Charles L. O’Reilly and Samuel I. Berman. 





will for the next three years 
produce five reel features which will be 
xnown as Apfel Productions, distributed 
through World. 


Oscar Apfel 





Bessie Barriscale’s next picture will be 
based on “The Luck of Geraldine Laird,’”’ by 
Kathleen Norris. This is the fourth of the 
Norris pictures. 

The Famous Players’ studio at Hollywood 
will be increased to double the present output, 
with the result it will be able to handle ap- 
proximately a million feet of film a week. 





A new concern with the name of the Florida 
Film Corp., H. J. Kiuthe, president, has es- 
tablished a studio at Jacksonville for two 
reel comedies. Bert Tracy and Glen Lam- 
bert are the directors. 





‘Patricia Palmer, who has been playing leads 
in recent Christie Comedies, has been loaned 
by that company to play the leading role in 
, Support of Mitchell Lewis, in a story being 
"made at the Columbia River in Washington. 





EB. A. Crane, the New York manager for 
the W. W. Hodkinson Corp., has been placed 
in charge of the reorganization of exchanges 
throughout the country. He left last week 
for Detroit. 


“Billeted,”’ 
and H. M. 





the play by T. Jennyson-Jesse 
Harwood, which Frances Marion 

Paramount presentation with 
Billie Burke as the star, has been retitled 
“The Misleading Widow.” 





Thomas Meighan has been engaged by 
Famous Players to play the leading role in 
“Peg O’ My Heart,” the Hartley Manners 
comedy, which is being made under the direc- 
tion of William C. C. DeMille. Wanda Hawley 
has the title role. 


Samuel Goldwyn and Rex Beach have 
formed a corporation to be known as the 
Eminent Authors’ Pictures, Inc., which will 

on the screen the works of Mary Roberts 

ehart, Basil King, Gouverneur Morris, 
meer Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, Leroy 
cott. 


The Adolf Philipp Film Corp., recently or- 
ganized, have opened offices and a studio at 











JACK CUNNINGHAM 


Staff Writer Robert Brunton Studios, 
Los Angeles 


Recent Releases for 
Barriscale, Keenan, Glaum and Kerrigan 











en 


11 E. 14th street, New York. Mr. Philipp 
has turned over nine of his plays to the com- 
pany, including “The Midnight Girl,” ‘The 
zirl Who Smiles” and “Adele,” all of which 
will be made into photoplays. 

“The Lion’s Den,” by Frederick Orin Bart- 
lett, has been purchased by Metro and will be 
used as the next screen vehicle for Bert 
Lytell, following ‘‘Blackie’s Redemption.’’ The 
story appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 
and was made into scenario form by George 
D. Baker, who will also direct Lytell in the 
screen production. 


H. E. Hancock has signed Pierre LeMay 
for the lead in the next two pictures he is to 
furnish the Bureau of Vocational Training. 
LeMay has returned after a year with the 
French before Verdun as a lieutenant of the 
American Ambulance Corps. He was decorated 
with the Croix de Guerre and the Medal Mili- 
taire. The pictures are to be made under 
the H. & H. brand and to be released with 
special co-operation of the U. S. Government. 





Klotz & Streimer, Inc., picture producers, 
recovered pudgment for over $1,000 from the 
Foursquare Pictures’ Corporation for unpaid 
payments for rentals of the plaintiff’s pro- 
ductions, including the Thomas H. Ince fea- 
ture, ‘“‘Whither Thou Goest.” The defendant 
was granted certain exhibition rights to the 
New England, New Jersey and Canadian ter- 
ritory for the films involved, failing to make 


good their agreements. 
through Jonas & Neuberger, 


The plaintiff, aciing 
served a copy 


of the summons and complaint on George H., 
Backer, who at one time was in control of the 


defendant corporation. 
the action was 


begun, 
stepped out of the firm. 


A short while before 
however, Backer 














FANNIE WARD 
In Pictures 


"BILLS NEXT WEEK. 


(Continued from page 23) 


Lang & Ward 
Julian Hall 
Kluting’s Animals 
2d half 
(Same as Atlanta 
BOSTON 
Orpheum 
Kinzo 
Jewett & Elgin 
Great Howard 
Alexander & Fields 
Adelaide & Band 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Adonis & Co 
Lang & Green 
3 Rozellas 
Red Fox Trot 
Keegan & O’Rourke 
8 Black Dots 
CHICAGO 
MeVickers 
Billy DeVere 
Hudler Stein & Phil 
J O’Brien & 8S Girls 
Ferns & Howell 
Chalfonte Sis 
(One to fill 
FALL R R, 
MASS, 
Bijou 
Adonis Co 
Lang & Green 
Red Fox Trot 
Keegan & O’Rourke 
3 Rozellas 
2d half 
Kinzo 
Jewett & Elgin 
Great Howard 
Alexander & Fields 
Adelaide & Band 
HAMILTON, CAN. 
Loew 


Burns & Foran 
Jimmy —- Co 
“In Wro 

Swartz % “cuttora 
Mori Bros 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 
Loew 


Gertrude Rose 
“For Instance” 
B & B Wheeler 
Renellas 
2d half 

Storey & Clarke 
Weber & Elliott 
Dawson L & C 


KANSAS = MO. 


Empree 
Connoll Francis 
Frank foby 


Donovan & Lee 

Carl McCullough 

Leach LaQuinlan 3 
2d half 

Francis & Nord 

Ted Healy 

Hackett % Francis 

S & H Everett 

3 Ambler Bros 


MEMPHIS 
Lyceum 
Frank Hartley 
Scott & Chrystie 
Bernevici Bros 
half 
(Same as Birming- 
ham ist half) 


MONTREAL 
Loew 


Bollinger 

Helen Moretti 

Quigley & Fitzg'ld 

“Mimic World” 
NEW ORLEANS 


Crescent 
(Sunday opening) 
Allison 


Nixon & Sans 
Girl from Starland 
Foley & McGowan 
Montana 5 
2d half 
(Same as Memphis 
lst half) 


NEW ROCHELLE, 


+ . 
. 


Loew 
Greno & Platt 
Maybelle Best 
Walter Baldwin Co 
2a half 
Flo Ring 
B Swede Hall Co 


PALISADE PARK, 
° We 
Loew 
Ridge & Gile 
Mirano Bros 
3 Lordens 
(One to fill) 


PITTSBURGH 

Lyceum 

Wilhat Troupe 

Wood Young & Phil 

Bernardi 

Alf Grant 

“Help Police” 

PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
Emery 


Arnoldos 
McCann & Robles 
Bert Walton 
Anderson & Rean 
Lyons & Yosco 

2d half 
Onri & Dolly 
Earl Rickart 
Holmes & LeVere 
Lyons & Yosco 
Brindamour 

ST. LOUIS 

Garrick 
Lang & Shaw 
Goetz & Duffy 


Van & Morris 
Merlin 
Oxford Trio 

2d half 
(Same as Kansas 
_ City ist half) 
SO. BETHLEHEM, 


she 


Loew 
Storey & Clarke 
Van Carrie Avery 


Weber & Elliott 
Dawson L & C 
2d half 
Bolger Bros 
Gertrude Rose 
B & B Wheeler 
Renellas 


SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 
Broadway 
A Onri & Dolly 
Beck & Stone 
Holmes & LeVere 
Earl Rickart 
Brindamour 
24a heailf 
Arnoldos 
McCann & Robles 
Anderson & Rean 
Bert Walton 
Rose Revue 


TORONTO 
Younge 

Cavana Duo 
Edah Deldridge 3 
Jack Goldie 
LaHoen & DuPreece 
Brady & Mahoney 
Herbert’s Dogs 


PANTAGES CIRCUIT 


New York and Chicago Offices 


BUTTE, MONT. 
Pantages 
(81-3) 
(Same bill plays 
Anaconda 4; Mis- 
soula 5) 
Kelly Field Players 
Joe Darcy 
4 Rennees 
S & A Beverly 
Monroe & Grant 


CALGARY 

Pantages 
Amoros & Obey 
Song & Dance Rev 
Bert Melrose 
Meyers & Weaner 
Betty Brooks 
“Lots & Lots” 


DENVER 

Pantages 6 
Spanish Dancers 
Barnes & Freeman 
Aleko Panthea & P 
Fritchie 
Phil LaToska 
Ulmark Brink & H 


EDMONTON, CAN. 
Pantages 
Primrose Minstrels 
“Revue De Luxe” 
Lawrence & Edws 
Booth & Leander 
Florence Rayfield 
LeRoy & Dresner 


GREAT FALLS, 
MONT. 
Pan 
(3-4 
(Same bill plays 
Helena 5) 
Empire Quartet 
Cliff Clar 
Nadell & Follette 
Diaz Monks 
The Leoras 


LOS ANGELES 


‘antages 
“Miss 1920” 
“Who Is He?” 
Irene Trevette 
McLellan & Carson 
Weston Sis 


OAKLAND 
Pantages 


(Sunday opening) 
Bullet Propt Lady 
Beth Challis 
Raush & Lavelle 
Colinis Dancers 
Chas F Semon 
4 Danubes 


OGDEN 
Pantages 
(5-7) 

4 Bards 

Trovato 

“Fireside Reverie” 

Lillian Watson 

Pedrini’s Monks 

Dancing Cronins 

PORTLAND, ORE. 
Pantages 

Denishawn Dancers 

Raines & — 

Gordon & D 

man ete Riders” 

Eddié Ross 


REGINA, CAN. 
aie, ta 


(Same ont plays 
Saskatoon 5-7) 
Novelty Minstrels 
The Cromwells 
“Submarine F7” 
Argo & V Sis 
Juliet Dika 
SALT LAKE 
Pantages 
“Aeroplane Girls” 
J & M Gray 
Astor 4 
Ilka Marie Deel 
Arthur Barrett 
“Million Dol Dolls” 
SAN DIEGO 
Pantages 
Mile Bianca Co 
Valentine Vox 
Tuscano Bros 
3 Maesses 
J Gifford 
Mel Klee 
R Whittaker Co 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Pantages 
(Sunday opening) 
Gautier’s Toyshop 
Fox & Britt 
Willard’s Fantasy 
Rookie Lewis 
Harry Tsuda 
J & R May 
SEATTLE 
Pant 
Anderson’s 
Kajiyama 
F & J Smith 
Helen Jackley . 
Hager & Goodwin 
Rhooda & Crampton 
SPOKANE 


evue 


Pantages 
Schepp’s Circus 
Samaroff Trio 
Tetter Sextet 
Cook & Lorenz 
Arthur Lloyd 
Josephine Davis 

eee 

antages 
Caites Bros 
Race & Edg 
Ruth st Denis Co 
Joe Reed 
Alice Teddy Co 
Abrams & John 
benais 4 B. C. 
‘antages 
Will Morris 
Victoria 4 
Maide DeLong 
Stever & Lovejoy 
Harris & Mannion 
“Some Baby” 
VICTORIA, B. C. 

Pantages 
Lucy Valmont Co 
Rucker & Winfred 
Martha Russell Co 
Tom Kelly 
Cap Dick Teas Band 
Hall & Guilda 

WINNIPEG 

Pantages 
Brosius & Brown 
Stewart & Olive 
“Hello People Hello” 
Ball & West 
Richard the Great 
Dorothy Lewis 





ILKA MARIE DEEL 


In “TEARS” 


Featured on Pantages Circuit 





0 Bane motes and Equi ~wor X-R 
mane a work Absolutely P Extractions 


Drs. M. P.C holes &L. ‘Gluckonais : 
PUTNAM BUILDING 


1493 BROADWAY SUITE 311-3118 NEW YORK 


Removable Bridgework 
Porcelain Work 





Hours: 10:00 to 5:30 and 


by Speoiai Appointments 


Hodkins-Pantages Bookings 


DALLAS, TEX. 
Jefferson 
LaToys Dogs 
LaPetite Elva 
Burke & Burke 
Zuhn & Dreis 
“Tallyho Girls” 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Prince 
Murphy & Klein 
Regal & Moore 
4 Meyakos 
Sen Francis Murph 
Colonial 6 
MUSKOGEB, OKLA. 

Broadway 
Daleton Mareeno & D 
Jazz Mack & Aimes 
“Golden Bird” 





Dixie 4 
“World Wide Rev” 


OKLA Bp OKLA 


J Decay & Me Sis 
Paul Moher 
McConnell & Simpson 
Van & Vernon 
“Magazine Girls” 


SAN ANTONIO, 
TEX. 


Royal 
The Mozarts 
Weir & Temple 
McLean & Co 
Joe Roberts 
Pekinese Tr 


ACKERMAN & HARRIS CIRCUIT 


San Francisco 


BAKERSFIELD 
Hippodrome 
(1-3) 
Zellner & Hollaway 

3 Wallflowers 
Aerial Snellis 
(4-5) 
Cutler & Casey 
Fred & Peggy 
F & B Hymm 
FRESNO 
Hippodrome 
Artois Bros 
B Kelly Forrest 
Haddon & Norman 
(Others to fill) 


2d half 
Snow Sigworth & § 
Howard Moore & C 
Zeliner & Hollaway 
Polly Oz & Chick 
4 Pierrots 


LONG BEACH 
Hippodrome 
The Heyns 
Winnifred Stewart 
BE Wurdette Co 
Morrison & Carter 
Covan & Helene 
Prelle’s Circus 
2d half 
Billy Doss 
Clevel’d & Trelease 
Wolf & Wilton 
(Others to fill) 


LOS ANGELES 
Clune’s Audi 
Alco Trio 
Frances & Hume 
Jambone Quartet 
Tom Mahoney 
Roy Clair Co 


Hi rome 
Austin Russell 
“Cycle of Mirth” 
(Others to fill) 

2d half 
Aerial Snells 


“Cycle of Mirth” 
(Others to fill) 


SACRAMENTO 
Hip rome 
B Morelle Sextet 
Kline & Klifton 
Delmore Fisher & D 
Jimmy Lyons 
Belmont Sisters 
Chase & LaTour 
2d half 
M & C Estey 
Mabel Killeen 
Delmore & Moore 
Yorke & Marks 
Wyoming Trio 


SAN DIEGO 


Wolf & Wilton 
Geo Lovett 

Billy Doss 
“Hello Tokio” 

24 half 
Covan & Helene 
Austin & Russell 
Estelle Wurdette Co 
Clevel’d & Trelease 
Prelles Circus 

SAN hap mech 


Casin 
(Sunday opening) 
The Crawfords 
Propeller Trio 
Infield & Noble 
J C Mack 3 
Helene Trio 

Hippodrome 
(Sunday opening) 
Wheelock & Hay 
Appler & Appler 
Dougherty & Scalia 
Jimmie Galion 
Lamey & Pearson 
Johnson Dean Rev 
Lillian DeVere 

SAN JOSE 

Hippodrome 
yertrude Graves 
George White Co 
(Others to fill) 

2d half 
Morelle Sextet 
B Kelly Forrest 
Haddon & Norman 
White Co 
(Two to fill) 
SANTA BARBARA 

Portola 

2a half 
Winnifred Stewart 
Mansfield & Riddle 
(Others to fill) 

STOCKTON 


i 
Snow Efeworth &s 
Polly Oz & Chick 
(Others to Ty 

2d ha 


Kline & Kiitton 
Delmore Fisher 
Jimmy Lyons 
Belmont Sisters 
Chase & LaTour 
TAFT 


Hippodrome 
1) 


Tom Mahoney 
Jambone Quartet 


—_-_—_—_—. 


INTERSTATE CIRCUIT 


Palace Theatre Building, New York City 


AUSTIN, TEX. 
Majestic 


B& lL Watton 

Marsh Montgomery 

“Oh Auntie” 

Sam Hearn 

Barr Twins 

Swor & Avey 

Delano & Pike 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Majestic 

LaFrance Bros 

Daniels & Walters 

“Only Girl” 

Restivo 

R Everests Co 

(One to fill) 

FT. WORTH, TEX. 
Majestic 

Kate & Wiley 

Kennedy & Rooney 

Kathryn Murray 

Mosconi Bros 

Geo A Moore 

6 Kirksmith Sis 

(One to fill) 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
Majestic 
Los Rodriquez 


Gallerini Sisters 
Adair & Adelphi 
Anthony & Rogers 
“Current of Fun” 
Jack Norworth 

3 Bennett Sis 


LITTLE ROCK, 
ARK. 


Majestic 
Time & Tyle 
I & B Smith 
Spencer & Wilson 
Hodge Podge 6 

2d half 
B & L Walton 


. San Hearn 


Barr Twins 
Swor & Ave 
Delano & Pike 


SAN ANTONIO, 
TEX 


Majestic 

J & K Demaco 
Pauline Haggard 
Henry B Toomer Co 
Man Off Wagon 
7 oP Ry Love” 

Harkins 
Wyatt's Lads & Lass 
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A VICTORY FOR 
WORLD EXHIBITORS 


FIRST APFEL PRODUCTION 


SECURED FOR 


WORLD PROGRA 


EVELYN GREELEY 


“PHIL-FOR-SHORT 


FOR RELEASE JUNE 2np 
AVAILABLE NOW AT ALL WORLD BRANCHES 
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WHEN FATE DECIDES. 


eee ee Madlaine Traverse 
Herbert Loudon............+. William Conklin 
Donald Cavendish ............ Clyde Fillmore 
re CRPEORES. 6. i cocedccc tise Claire DuBrey 
PD: 6 o:0 bee bid w t's. ceo 64's Henry J. Herbert 
dion Henh >. tawh 62h 606 dda een Oe John Cossar 
SWORE, 6 vecdicedes cebe Genevieve Blinn 
ID iG carats elale-a 6b Ou sei Cordelia Callahan 


Madlaine Traverse, in ‘‘When Fate Decides,” 
is a Fox offering. Given a trade showing this 
week, it revealed such minor details as the 
names of the author, scenario writer and di- 
rector,—minor details because there is behind 
all Fox productions a certain general scheme 
that is more important than any other con- 
sideration. This scheme is to put out melo- 
dramas that are heavy with sex appeal and 
blow air into the deadweight by swift action 
and unusual photography. In this particular 
instance the action was swift, alive with good 
moments and without undue loss of time, 
caught hold of you and carried you along. 
The photography—but the picturing deserves a 
paragraph aii to its ionesome 


The photography in this picture can be 
divided into two equal parts, of which one is 
mediocre, the other excellent. Though they 


aim to secure it, Fox photographers very 
often fail to get any richness into their in- 
terior effects. This proved to be the case in 
“Where Fate Decides,’’ but the outdoor shots 
made up for what the interiors lacked. There 
were some charming scenes in a garden, and 
the pictures in the rain, the dimmed lights 
of the racing cars showing up through a haze 
of storm, all this, though undoubtedly done 
in the laboratory, was Al work. 

The story is all melodrama, and overacted. 
But this over-acting goes with a certain large 
portion of the film public. 

Mrs, Loudon is unhappy with Herbert, who 
drinks—like a fish. He not only drinks, but 
beats his wife. The young man who used to 
love her, returns and finding out how she’s 
faring, he’s indignant. But does she listen 
to his honeyed suggestions? No. She is purity 
personified. Nevertheless, she and Cavendish 
get mixed up, though innocent, in the murder 
of Herbert Loudon. By her clever work the 
two are vindicated and an insert invites us 
to guess the end. 

Everyone guessed right. The end was happy. 
It had, however, one detail wrong. Members 
of the 400, when they go in to a dinner party, 
are led’in by the host, who offers his arm to 
a woman guest. The hostess waits till all 
others have filed in, two by two, and then 
brings up the rear with her partner. The 
reviewer mentions this, not only because it 
is news, but also because it is true and fit to 
print. So was this picture—just. It shaves 
censorship by the necessary inch and leaves 
everybody who isn’t too sophisticated satisfied. 
Evelyn Campbell, Denison Clift and Harry 
Millarde were author, scenario writer and 
director respectively. 


PLAYTHINGS OF PASSION. 


This, Kitty Gordon’s latest starring ve- 
hicle, is another “society” affair, fluctuating 
in scene of action from the highest to the 
lowest class of habitat and environment, from 
the drawing room to the slums. The reviewer 
has yet to see a realistic “slum scene” in the 
movies. If the action of the story is sup- 
posed to transpire, as one is led to believe, in 
New York City, or some other metropolis, one 
would never recognize it as such. Since it 
Seems to be a common failing with every 
film, this cannot be criticised on that score. 
At that, it’s an interesting yarn with Miss 
Gordon’s swell lay-out of fashionable scenery 
attracting even the attention of the sterner 
sex. 

William Anthony McGuire is_ responsible 
for the story, Jack Cunningham for the con- 
tinuity, direction by Wallace Worsley, Clyde 
DeVinna turning the crank, all under the 
supervision of Robert Brunton. And every- 
body in the supporting cast did him, or her, 
self proud. 

Helen Rowland (Kitty Gordon), society 
‘“‘butterfly,”’ is costing hubby a bunch of kale 
for swell dinner dansants which, with the 
Hawaiian “hula’’ whirlers and classic cavort- 
ers, set Henry (Mahlon Hamilton) back about 
$3,000 per “racket.” Although loving her, a 
feeling which she never reciprocated, having 
been forced to marry through an _ incrimi- 
nating episode—nothing vicious, just a _ too 
ardent expression of his ,amours before a 
number of guests—he is simply a handy thing 
around the house for the purpose of “‘footing”’ 
the bills. 

The Rev. John Sterling, a preacher who 
confines his practical guidance to the needy 
in the slums district, meets Helen, when he 
calls upon her husband for material assist- 
ance in the interests of his congregation. She 
becomes suddenly interested in the preach- 
er’s work, lends financial assistance, and 
finally, in the heat of the moment, tells her 
husband she loves the Rey. Sterling. Hubby’s 
ire is aroused, and he demands that the Rev. 
do something that would forever disgrace 
himself in the eyes of Helen, his wife. 

Frie husband in a fit of remorse confesses 
the frame-up and thus opens his wife’s eyes 
to a reciprocal love. Abel. 


THE COMING OF THE LAW. 


This is a Tom Mix, more than usually ex 
citing, well directed by Arthur Rosson, but in 
parts, poorly photographed by Le Roy Gran- 
ville, unless the projecting machine at the 
Fox trade showing can be more justly blamed 
for the trouble. The story and scenario, the 
joint work of Denison Clift and Rosson, gives 








Tom all the chance he needs, plenty of oppor- 
tunity te ride horses, shoot guns, punch un- 
pleasant faces and be on hand for the clinch 
and close-up with Brownie Vernon at the end. 
The story—but what’s the use. Tommy is the 
story. 

He begins by pumping off a fast moving 
train, then does some stunts for the boys, 
next licks the local boss and thus launches 
himself into the full stream of hectic Arizona 
life. Later in the picture bullets cut through 
his hat and the knot of his necktie, he chases 
and is chased and ends up (before that last 
clinch, of course) by loading a wagon with 
hay, setting it afire and shooting it down hill 
right into the camp of his enemies. Some 
boy, this Mix! 
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Read what the LIGHTNING CHANGER does 


IMPLY press a button and—Presto—the change comes jingling out 
into the metal cup, where it is easily scooped up by the patron. 


Compare that with the old way—digging several coins out of a drawer 
—counting, handling them—pushing them across the counter to be 
scraped up by the purchaser with the risk of dropping them, keeping 
the line waiting—to say nothing of delays caused by mistakes which 
must happen when change is not counted mechanically. 


The Lightning Changer counts and delivers change mechanically, at 
the touch of a button—saving brain work, mistakes from fatigue, argu- 
ments and delays. 


It will make change for 1,500 patrons an hour, with- 
out error. 


It takes no skill to operate; takes less experience 
than the old way. Takes little space—9% x 12 x 13 
inches—and weighs only 20 pounds—easily carried. 


The magnificent new State-Lake Theatre, Chicago, 
recently opened to crowded houses, has installed 
two Lightning Changers after careful comparison 
with other machines. 


Write for descriptive circular C to Theatrical Divi- 
sion. You need a Lightning Changer right away if 
you want to keep in “ye front rank. 


Write Today 


LIGHTNING COIN CHANGER CO. 
34-36 Lake Street Chicago 
, . 
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6 MOVING PICTURES 





BREAK THE NEWS TO MOTHER. 


Ruth Godwin .Pearl Shepard 
Mrs. Bray.. .Ge rtrude Berkely 
Dave Bray.. Raymond Bloomer 
ree . ce cccedvesnaees Alice Gerard 
“Pop” Henkel Forrest Robinson 


Warren Flint .William Bailey 
Howard Godwin... : ‘ .Louis Stern 
Chief of Police Donovan ...... Joseph Smiley 
Doctor Sims...... . .Chester Barnett 


exhibitors and reviewers who went 


Those 
last week to Select’s trade showing of “Break 
the News to Mother,” came away pleasantly 
surprised, agreeably ‘exhilarated, for there is 


no question that the “mother stuff” gets them, 
as the saying is—gets all of us, to be com- 
pletely honest. It may be only half way well 
done, it may be for the most part poorly 
carried along, but if tha story is carried along 
even imperfectly and the part of the mother 
is in the hands of a competent actress—if the 
part rings true, in short—-the play is sure 
to get them. 

This ancient truism, this sure-fire stunt 
when all else has failed to bring home the 


bacon, was wel! sct forth in the picture under 


consideration. Founded on the song of the 
same name by Charles K. Harris, with which, 
if the writer remembers the song correctly, it 
has little or no connection, “Break the News 


to Mother’ is inadequately acted throughout, 
poorly directed, though fairly well photo- 
graphed by Andre Barlatier, whose name is the 
only one mentioned in connection with the 
production of this picture. 

The idea may have been to throw Harris’s 
name into relief. Whether that is the why-for 
or not, certainly Ahe reason for this picture 
breaking on the right side of success is thanks 
mostly to Gertrude Berkely, who Plays the 
mother. Miss Berkely is the exception in the 
acting. 

Pearl Shepard is miscast in young girl parts. 
Raymond Bloomer is unequal to heroic parts, 
and plump William Baily is rather an absurd 
villain. Forrest Robertson and Alice Gerard 
did their bits competently enough, but seemed 
anything but enthusiastic. 

Miss Berkely aloze stood out. She was the 
suffering mother. Select can thank her for 
the way the climax, the return of the lost 
son, gripped hearts. 

In the story Mrs. Bray has only her boy, 
Dave, to look after her. He falls in love 
with the daughter of the Godwin Iron Works, 
but the new superintendent, whose character 
is described in the inserts, also loves her. 
He proceeds to get young David into trouble. 
In the end he gets him into such a mess that 
David has to flee and keep his whereabouts 
a secret. 

Next he is in a hospital during the armistice 
period wearing the Distinguished Service 
Cross on his night shirt! A medical officer 
is shown in full dress, a general walking 
around with his overcoat unbuttoned. Some 
bright film company official soon wili hire one 
of the many soldiers out of a job to prevent 
just such laughable errors. David comes back 
a hero, the mess, meanwhile, having been 
cleared up in a dramatic climax that just 
precedes the mother’s surprise and tear- 
compelling happiness over the boy’s return. 





FULL OF PEP. 


Jimmy Baxter......... ++++++-Hale Hamilton 
SON. 6000 cccaceees S4ddned Alice Lake 
ET. sc ccccecece ..+..+-Alice Knowland 
SRT ree Fred Malatesta 
Escamillo Gomez....... --Charles Hill Mailes 
BPOMMMIONO occ cc cccccccccccdeccces Victor Potel 
President Bocaz.......... ...-R. D. Mac Lean 


Hale Hamilton is seen in one of his fun- 
niest characters in this five-reel Metro com- 
edy, written by Robert F. Hill, with Harry 
L. Franklin directing. 

It is an unusually good title and the pic- 
ture breezes along at a great rate. The star 
takes the part of Jimmy Baxter, a salesman 
in his father’s munition works, and he is some 
hustling dispenser of fireworks. 

Mr. Hamilton is surrounded by a clever 
cast, and apparently chosen for type; they 
could hardly have been improved upon. The 
players look their parts; this is particularly 
true of Alice Lake, who is the leading woman 
and has the role of Felicia Bocaz. Miss Lake 
looks Spanish and has acquired many of the 
mannerisms of the weil-bred young women of 
the Latin countries. Alice Knowland, as the 
duenna who gets a jag on “pep,” is scream- 
ingly funny. Clever titles add greatly to the 
interest in the picture. 

The locale is in Central America, some 
humorous, dinky little republic called Santa 
Dinero, where there is a revolution a min- 
ute, and more generals than privates in the 
army. The scenes are mostly tropical, with 
some wonderful interiors, and are unusually 
attractive. They all look as if they might 
have been taken south of the Canal Zone. 
The atmosphere is typically Spanish. 

The hero has accepted a large order for 
munitions from the president of Santa Di- 
nero, but one of the stipulations is that they 
must come into the country without any one 
knowing. So, in order to screen his real pur- 
pose, Jimmy ‘decides to pose as a patent med- 
icine salesman. He disguises his munition 
cases with bottles which contain a concoction 
called ‘“‘pep’ and labels it “good for what 
ails you,” and in this manner is enabled to 
pass the custom authorities of the port of 
Santa Dinero. 

“Pep” makes a great hit in the republic, 
as it is only thinly disguised whiskey, and 
when the revolution is started by a crooked 
general, who is bent upon deposing the pres- 
ident, the army, which he had counted upon, 
refuses to follow him, and the rebellion is 
quelled and the rightful president established 
in the Presidencia. 

Of course, there is a love story, but “Full 


of Pep” is laughable and should be a good 
program attraction. It runs 55 minutes. 


LITTLE COMRADE. 


eee POR ee ae Vivian Martin 
Bobbie Hubbard -Niles Welch 
Mother Hubbard ‘Gertrude Claire 
Father Hubbard Ric hard Cummings 
SS. Ree ere eee L. W. Steers 

Despite the fact that is was released as far 





is there whether she is wearing skirts or not. 
And most of the time in “Little Comrade” 
Vivian is not. 

She begins the picture as a frivolous young 
debutante with nothing on her mind but a 
notion about the newest dancing steps. We 
first see her feet, for they alone are pictured 
in the first insert, tripping the light fantastic 
toe in and out and round about. But a great 
purpose comes into her mind when mother 
and sister reproach her for lack cf interest 


hay with the rest of the girls (a healthy 
Her mistakes are ludicrous. Indeed, there 
is good comedy all through this picture, and a 
well developed love interest, for Genevieve 
falls for Farmer Hubbard’s younger son. 
When he is sent away to officers’ training 


school, her heart goes with him; when he 
sneaks back, “A. W. O. L.,”—which being 
translated means absent without leave, a 


serious offence—she shows her true metal 
and helps to make of a spoiled boy a regular 


back as March 30, and devised, directed and in the nation’s necessary war work. She sees 

produced when the conditions of war affected an advertisement and starts off to become a 

the thoughts of all of us, Paramount’s offer- farmerette. 

in the leading role, bears a re-showing very Going to the Hubbard farm, 

well. ing, “Little Comrade,”’ 
There is a girlishnes about Vivian Martin, 

a continuous suggestion of the feminine that 


worthwhile guy. This final stuff lends just 
the necessary touch of seriousness to this 
pleasing picture. The photography could not 
be improved upon, Chester Withey’s direction 
is excellent. His army scenes ring true. The 
scenario is by Alice Eyton and was based on 
a story by Juliet Wilbur Tompkins. 


she proves a 
with Vivian Martin 


lemon when it comes to milking cows, tossing 
or collecting eggs. 


looking lot, by the way), 
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FORMER AMBASSADOR 
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MRAMATIZED AND DIRECTED BY 9 


Mh ‘i 


~ Win. Nigh 


PREMIER SHOWING AT 


BROADWAY STRAND THEATRE 
DETROIT, MICH. 


COMMENCING 


SUNDAY, JUNE FIRST 


Exhibitors in Large Cities: Keep your Eyes on Detroit 
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Adapted for the Screen by Charles A. Logue 










































































THE RIVOLI. 


Not even Douglas Fairbanks could draw 
ehough people into the Rivoli Sunday after- 
noon to pack the house, but he was contending 
with some of the sunniest weather seen this 
year. He made up for it during the evening 
performance, at which the usual crowd ap- 
peared. The program started with selections 
from “I Pagliacci’ played by the Rivoli or- 
chestra, led by Erno Rapee and Joseph Klein. 
These selections were heartily applauded. 
When they had been played, those warm, 
colorful curtains that shield the screen drew 
aside for the showing of an excellent selec- 
tion of news pictures. Among them was one 
of Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau entering his 
automobile at Versailles. It aroused consider- 
able interest. The chief of the German Peace 
Mission is a tall, spare man with a head very 
flat in the back. 

The Rialto Male Quartet sang Metcal’s 
“Absent,”” better known as ‘Sometimes be- 
tween long shadows on the grass,” its open- 
ing line, and “Honey Wants You Now,” a 
song that seemed to appeal with particular 
force to the sailors present. Certainly after 
the wonderful) playing of the orchestra, even 
these first-class male voices sounded pale. 

Douglas Fairbanks in Artcraft’s ‘“‘A Knick- 
erbocker Buckaroo” (reviewei in this issue) 
pleased everyone. There was constant light 
applause throughout its presentation and a 
continuous ripple of laughter. 

The program was completed by the Fox- 
Sunshine comedy, “Roaring Lions and Wed- 
ding Bells,” another orchestra selection, a 
descriptive fantasy called “Down in the Coal 
Mine,”’ and an organ solo played by Firmin 
Swinnen. An interesting feature was that 
portion of the Screen Magazine showing D. 
W. Griffith conducting a visitor in person 
over the wonderful sets on the Artcraft lot. 
Bits from “The Birth of a Nation” and 
“Intolerance’’ were a part of this showing 
and interested those present by its very 
novelty and human appeal. Griffith at close 
range is a drawing card. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER BUCKAROO. 


i... | a Pee Douglas Fairbanks 
SA TTEE ote TOre er eee Marjorie Daw 
Henry, her brother........ William Wellman 
DE: anche 6 he bet awe 6 heii Frank Campeau 
ee. Ma nos cece Gee Albert MoaQuarrie 
og eS ee Edythe Chapman 
ei 6 sebaes sos 0000 4-0 G mike Ted Reed 
Sy Seer re eres Bull Montana 
Douglas Fairbanks was welcomed back 


at the Rivoli last Sunday, in his new Art- 
craft picture, “The Knickerbocker Buckaroo.” 
It is the same old, sure fire stuff in.a slightly 
altered guise, and as such is certain of its 
crowd, and deserves it. It will pull, and 
pull well. 

The star does all that the most exacting 
spectators can well expect of him. He leaps 
ever tables, picks up.a lost teethbrush from 
the roadbed as he if carried alohg at top 
speed by an express train, leaps on and off 
horses, up and down buildings, and every- 
where provides a thrill for each alternate 
minute. And from the body of the picture 
itself, exclusive of the star’s contribution to 
its drawing power, certain excellencies stand 
out like a rigid thumb. 

To begin with, the tilting and inserts are 
of the order and quality of Anita Loos used 
to supply to a Fairbanks picture. When the 
star isn’t busy, an insert or title is flashed, 
and along comes a laugh from the audience. 
The tilting, too, is no ordinary word texture. 
It gets the imagination. In one place there 
is a small mistake, the use of “bought” in- 
stead of ‘‘brought,” and, particularly as the 
whole audience appeared to notice the error, 
it should be at once corrected. As for the 
photography, it was the joint shooting of Hugh 
McClung and Glen McWilliams that caught 
for the screen some of the most difficult rapid- 
fire stunts ever done by Fairbanks or done 
anywhere. 

For example, early in the picture Fair- 
banks pulls himself out of a Pullman win- 
dow, climbs to the top of the car, runs the 
length of it, dodges onto an adjoining train, 
leaps for a building, climbs that, drops to the 
street, scales another house and dives into a 
well. All this is caught perfectly, as are the 
later horseback stunts, and the fall of the 
old mission house porch. That the photog- 
raphy is at all open to criticism is mostly 
a result of the cutting. There is too much 
blank space in the transitions, and, doubtless 
to get speed, séme of the swifter action is cut 
too short in the picturization. 

Albert Parker’s direction shows its usual 
eare for detail and sense of balance. His 
actors helped him out amazingly well all 
through. A bit done by Bull Mont-na sticks 
in the memory, and natura” Campeau, Well- 
man and McQuarrie lHved .p to expectations. 
As for Marjorie Daw, she is without question 
one of the sweetest kids in pictures and fits 
in perfectly with the Fairbanks method. 

The chief fault of this picture is in the 
handling of the continuity. The story should 
begin with the allegorical setting showing 
the running together of two rivers, flash the 
departure of brother and sister from the 
ranch house, the true beginning of the story, 
and then leap to Douglas, far off in New 
York, but beginning, unconsciously, to move 
te the little girl’s rescue. Instead of doing 
this, the picture begins with Fairbanks, care- 
less and selfish young New York clubman 
who resolves to do something for others. 

Heading West, “pulling a Horace Greeley,” 
as he calls it, he butts right in the midst of 
a bad Western rough house. A band of 
thieves, led by a crooked sheriff, are after 
some money hidden by Rita and her brother. 
Both are in jail as a result of their failure 
to tell where they’ve hidden the _ coin. 
Rescuing them falls to the lot of Teddy, and, 
as you can guess, effecting this rescue is 
meat fdr the Fairbanks magic. 


MOVING PICTURES ' ” 





RIALTO. 


A corking comedy show, the feature Charles 
Ray in “The Busher”’ and the Mack Sen- 
nett “Love’s False Faces” both pulling their 
share of laughs, and a news weekly that stood 
up as the best selection of events in the last 
four weeks. 

Business on Sunday afternoon was off to a 
great extent because of the wonderful day 
out doors. 

The overture was “Russian und Ludmila," 
by Michail I. Glinka. This was followed by 
a scenic by the Post Film Co. entitled 
“Labrador and New Foundland.” Greek 
Evans, baritone, followed with ‘‘Three for 
Jack,”” a comedy number. Then came the 
Rialto Magazine with excerpts from the In- 
ternational, Pathe, Gaumont, Kinograms and 
the “Toppleitsky Says’’ monolog. 

The second vocal selection of the bill was 
the duet from “Les Huguenots” sung by Anna 
Rosner and Emanuel List. 

Charles Ray in the feature was next to the 
closing spot in the program and the comedy 





finished off the bill. Fred 
Se) ES. 5 64% 0060650060 44400 Charles Ray 
a er rr Colleen Moore 
SE Eb cake 64.0406 4485 0 0ebe ba Jack Gilbert 
a Pre rere eee Jay Morley 
SPORGU POU 6a hoc scescdaccncds Otto Hoffman 
The latest Paramount, starring Charles 


Ray, is entitled “The Busher.” It is a comedy 
drama that has thrills, laughs and sobs, and 
above all Chariie Ray in a role that fits him 
to a tee. The production is a five-reeler 
written by Sarle Snell, with scenario by R. 
Cecil Smith. The direction was by Jerome 
plore, with Chester Lyons grinding the film 

Ox. 

It is a rube story with the hero a small 
time baseball pitcher who gets into one of 
the small leagues, makes good, does a flop 
because his head gets swelled and finally re- 
turns to the little town to rehabilitate him- 
self. He succeeds in doing this by jumping 
into a game of bal! that the local team is 
playing and dees the usual “save the game 
in the ninth” by slamming out a homer and 
sending home a couple of the gang that were 
on the bags. 

Whoever wrote the titles ground out some 
laugh producing stuff that gets to the audi- 
ence in great shape. The direction is cork- 
ing throughout the ‘picture, and the director 
has made a delightful use of the Ray “hick” 
mannerisms. His ball playing touches are 
well directed and the action in the games is 
handled so that the audience is on e@ game 
at all times. 

The photography is also worth more than 
passing mention, for several of the shots 
showing pastoral scenes are particularly 
effective. The one scene with the cow, Ray 
and Colleen Moore is worthy of a master 
painter’s brush. 

Miss Moore is the ingenue lead opposite 
the star. She enacts the rural beauty in a 
delightful manner. Jack Gilbert, Jay Morley 
and Otto Hoffman as members of the sup- 
ports are all that can be asked for. 

The scenes for the greater part are ex- 
teriors and the production cost cannot be 
very great, but it meets the requirements of 
the story. There is one particularly effective 
comedy scene showing a small town shadow 
sociable that gets any number of laughs. 

“The Busher”’ is well worth playing, and 
particularly so at this time of the year, when 
all audiences in America are bound to have 
a little of the baseball bug working as a 





THE UNPAINTED WOMAN. 
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This Universal release, produced by Tod 
Browning from Waldemar Young’s scenario 
of a yarn by Sinclair Lewis, shown at the New 
York last Friday, while not a “thriller” is 
fairly interesting, thanks to the excellent 
direction of Al. Siegler’s wonderful photog- 
raphy, and will make a good program feature. 
It is just a simple rural tale of the plains 
and the homestead, with human interest to 
hold the attention of the audience. 

The brief resume of the story will at once 
make evident that the yarn is not startingly 
new, nor full of “plot.” It’s just the sterling 
cast that gets it across. Gudrun, a Swedish 
hired girl, marries Chariie Holt, of the local 
proud and aristocratic Holts, much to the lat- 
ters’ distaste. . 

A year later finds Charlie’s ardor going 
from one enamored extreme to the other, 
where he finds comfort in John Barleycorn, 
unable to stand the town’s disapproval of the 
match. Five years later things are well near 
the breaking point, Gudrun only finding com- 
fort in her child. 

A drunken melee results in Charlie’s de- 
parture from this life. Gudrun, after much 
scrimping and scraping, becomes the owner 
of a farm until the fore-destined, appreci- 
ative ‘“‘one” comes to light in the guise of a 
“hobo,” who had been reduced to his roam- 
ing condition by Old Man Booze. His volun- 
tary services as hired man spell his victory 
and conquest over the curse, until the end 
“fade-out” in the conventional ‘‘clinch.’’ 

Picture patrons have been initiated into 
picturing ‘“‘villains’’ as bemustached, sleek, 
slender and slim ine viduals, and yet Willard 
Louis, a rather stout, clean shaven person, did 
- most realistic “villain” seen for a long 
time. 





STRAND. 


The Strand is sandwiched ia this week by 
strong cards and happens to have a relatively 
minor attraction, Madge Kennedy, whose cur- 
rent photoplay is not as good as some of her 
others. Its educational is another of the 
series of the analysis of motion, a bit of stop 
camera work, this week’s subject being ice 
skating, which isn’t up to the standard of 
some of the others of that kind. Nor is the 
Mack Sennett “Love’s False Faces” as funny 
as the average of the Sennetts. The story 
hasn’t enough relevancy even for ridiculous, 
slapstick farce, with a very weak finish. 

This leaves the bill considerably shy on 
comedy—but then one can’t have a top notch 
bill every week. The overture, selections 
from ‘‘The Mikado,’ was omitted at the two 
o’clock Sunday afternoon performance. The 
Topical Review was carefully selected from 
several of the standard news weekly services, 
together with extracts from the Literary 
Digest. A pair of short subject scenics in 
natural color proved interesting, and Mal- 
colm MacHachern sang two numbers, “Drake 


Goes West” and “Up from Somerset,’’ the 
latter repeated from a former offering by 
genuine request. Whenever the Australian 


basso is out of the Strand bill his services are 
grabbed by other houses of the Strand cir- 
cuit. 

The feature, Madge Kennedy in “Leave It 
to Susan,” is reviewed elsewhere. Maude 
Allen, mezzo soprano, was missed by the re- 





viewer. Jolo. 
Susan Burbridge............. Madge Kennedy 
Jimmy Dawson.......... Wallace MacDonald 
Pa Burbridg@e. ..ceccees Alfred Hollingsworth 
BOG POs bh bce ce secccoes Ann Hernandez 
Horace Peddingham............ Walter Hiers 
FROGGER Ts «i'n 0t'00 ka bes George Kunkel 
Goldwyn’s “Leave It to Susan,” starring 


Madge Kennedy, is a disappointment from a 
story angle. It is unconvincing, due appar- 
ently to to the inability of the scenarist to 
tell it properly, the absence of comedy, for 
which it was palpably designed in spite of it 
being surrounded with a melodramatic back- 
oe, and several inconsistencies in direc- 
tion. “etl 

A mining capitalist, his wife and daughter 
are on a Western trip. On the train, un- 
known to all but the capitalist, is a young 
mining engineer who is going along to in- 
vestigate the property, though why this should 
be kept a secret to the family is not ex- 
plained. ws ld 

Traveling across the desert the train is 
halted by a hot box, and Susan (the daugh- 
ter) takes her dog out for a walk. The train 
departs, leaving her stranded on the desert, 
whereupon she wanders away from the rail- 
road track, which would have given her a 
line on her bearings. The engineer gets off 
at a wayside station, takes refuge in a de- 
serted hut, and while there Susan enters, 
mistaking him for a bandit with a price on 
his head. She enters from a blinding rain- 
storm with her clothes perfectly dry, a band 
of bandits ride through the storm while the 
dust flies about them, the bandits hold up the 
train on which the family are, taking every- 
body’s valuable but entirely overlook a neck- 
lace worn by Susan’s mother, Susan’s dog is 
permitted to ride in a parlor car, the ry | by 
some unshown method gets down from a high 
hayloft from which the only descent appar- 
ent is a ladder, and Susan, in the end, by a 
ridiculous trick, captures the robbers. Still 
believing the engineer is a bandit, Susan falls 
in love with him, the only reason for which, 
as per the scenario, is that he “treats her 
rough.” 

Rex Taylor is the author and Clarence 
Badger the director. Miss Kennedy has small 
opportunity to shine, as neither she nor any 
of the other characters is consistently cre? 
ated. The best thing about the production is 
the photography, which is excellent, but the 
name of the camera man is not given. Jolo. 





LOVE’S PRISONER. 


It seems a pity that Triangle could not 
have found a better vehicle for Olive Thomas 
than this five-reel feature. E. Magnus Ingle- 
ton is the author. Jack Dillon did the d\ect- 
ing. 

The story is absurd, unreal and lacks en- 
tertaining qualities. The star takes the part 
of a young criminal (Nancy), whose father 
just before he leaves for a long term ‘‘up 
the river’ designated her as “the best lit- 
tle pickpocket in the city.” On her parent’s 


retirement, Nancy has two younger sisters 
to provide for. These are left in care of 
sete Twist, a jeweler and also a 
“fence,” 


Nancy ostensibly secures a position as 
traveling saleswoman, but in reality she con- 
tinues her career of stealing. Then follow 
many scenes with the heroine as a demonstra- 
tor in a drug store. Here she meets Lord 
Cleveland. What his lordship is doing in this 
country is not explained, but they get mar- 
ried and go to England. 

Nancy returns to America after the death 
of her husband and divides her time be- 
tween society, charity and stealing. One day 


- she is caught with ‘the goods,” and the de- 


tective sent to arrets her falls in love with 
his prisoner. After she has paid the penalty 
of her crime, marries her, and it all ends 
with the usual clinch—and a sigh of relief 
from those who had to sit through it. 

Mechanically the picture is all right, it is 
clear and sharp. The —- are in keep- 
ing and lighting good. But if anything these 
technical advantages make the shortcomings 
of the story more pronounced. 





PHIL-FOR-SHORT. 
Bamophilia Illington.......... Evelyn Greeley 
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President of College........... Henry Hallam 


Oscar Apfel is making a series of big spe- 
cial productions, the distribution of which has 
been vested in the World Film Corpn., and for 
the present are being offered on the World’s 
regular service at no increase in rental price 
to the exhibitors. The first is ‘“Phil-For- 
Short,” by Clara 8S. Beranger and Forrest 
Halsey, photographed by Max Schneider, 
starring Evelyn Greeley. It is 5,500 feet long. 

As a regular service release, at no addi- 
tional cost to the renter, it is a rara avis, 
in that everything necessary, to a complete 
production is furnished with no apparent 
waste of expenditure and is calculated to 
give vastly more satisfaction than many much 
more expensive specials that would cost the 
exhibitor a larger price. With regard to the 
story there is no wasted footage, the scenes 
being cut closely, with only enough celluloid 
for the visualization of absolute continuity. 
While the denouement is obvious early in the 
unwinding (possibly not quite se ebyious te 
the ordinary film fan), interest is sustained 
in the story as to just how the reasonably 
certain conclusion will be arrived at. The 
desirable essentials are all there, such as 
romance, youth, beauty, suspense, action and 
heart interest. 

Miss Greeley, the star, bids fair to become 
a national film favorite if the Apfel specials 
continue to supply her with roles as felicitous 
as the one she has in “Phil-For-Short.” It 
is a most alluring part—that of a girl reared 
without a mother and permitted to have pret 
much her own way by a father who is a G 
scholar, who is long on learning and short 
on cash, She loves to dress like a boy and 
work and romp in approved bucolic youthful 
manbder. 

When her father dies and she is placed under 
the guardianship of a narrow-minded old man 
who wants to marry her, she just dons her 
boy’s clothes and hikes away with her crony, 
an old retainer. She is an altogether uncon- 
ventional child—well versed in Greek and 
with a passion for Grecian classical dancing. 

She encounters a rich young man who has 
had an unfortunate matrimonial experience 
and is a confirmed woman hater. How she 
places herself, with malice aforethought, in a 
compromising position with him, compelling 
him, as a matter of honor, to marry her, 
makes for most delicious comedy. After hay- 
ing deliberately “vamped” him, and he must 
perforce ask her hand, she replies: “AIL 
right, I’ll marry you, since you insis ad 
I'll make you like it.” But her probl 
even then, is not over, for she must make h 
learn to love her, which she does by teasing 
him, making him so insanely jealous that he 
wants to kill an amorous foreign fiddler whom 
she is using as a tool. In the end she 
the husband: “I always knew I could make 
you love me if I could make you mad enough.” 


An evenly balanced supporting cast con-. 
tributes materially to the working out of the 
cumulatively progressive sce::2s, the direction 


is careful and intelligent and the photography Sige 


most painstaking. 


THE DIVORCE TRAP. 


Eleanor Burton ..,........-Gladys Brockwell 
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Gladys Brockwell in “The Divorce Lig 5 
composes one of the funniest pictures on 
screen this year. But it is not meant to be. 
funny. And the truth is that most of the 
people at the Academy of Music did not view 
the picture in quite that light, 

Moreover, the truth is that, whether it is 
funny or not to the sophisticated, to Many 
many people it is the sort of heavily spiced 
candy they cry for constantly. Gladys 
Brockwell of all the actors in this screen 
drama seems alone to have some faint idea 
of what she is doing. As for the work ‘of 
MacDonald, Sheer, Steppling, Mayall and Betty 
Shade—such over-acting as theirs has not 
been seen since Owen Davis wrote me 
for the Bowery. The acting In “The Divorce 
Trap” to some is convincing, to others bur- 
lesque. In both cases, it scores. 

That is why Frank Beal, the director, puts 
it in the picture. He knows many will laugh, 
but thousands upon thousands of others re- 
quire any idea, any characteristic to be ex- 
aggerated to such an extent that they cannot 
possibly miss the point. So such productions 
as this gets them going and coming. 

The story, the joint work of Jasper Bwing 
Brady and Denison Clift, tells how a_ tele- 
phone operator marries the son of a million- 
aire. Cut off by his father, he is supported 
by his wife who goes back to her job. In 
the midst of this, he falls for another girl, 
and a shyster lawyer arranges a fake divorce. 
From this trap, the wife is saved by a former 
lover, a young lawyer, and the final scenes 
show some quick-fisted climaxes that are the 
real stuff. Of its kind, this is good picturing. 
Of its sort, it registers as much as can 
expected, despite fifth rate photographing of 
the interiors arranged for him. Needless to 
say, there is to all of it just enough sex 
appeal. 
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COAST FILM NEWS. 


Los Angeles, May 25. 


Hackathorn taking a vacation at 


Harry 
birthday 


Jane Starr is now with L-Ko. She was with 
Sennett for some time. 


starred a new produc- 


Peggy Hyland ha 
ection of Edmund Lawrence. 


tion under the dir 


discovered a new leading 
Novak, a sister of Jane 


Tom Mix ha 
woman. She is Eva 


Novak. 


Monté Katterjohr as started 


work 
three new | y W will a 


ed 


on 
pro ry 


Harry Ga! 


juveniles in 
contract with 


Cullen Land ne of the best 
pictures, has signs a five-year 
Goldwyn. 


Major Ian Hay Beith came to Los Angeles 
last week and is to start work in the liter- 
ary department of Famous-Players Lasky 


Fisher has returned to Santa 
some time in Los Angeles, 
some new clothes. 


Margarita 
Barbara after 
where she selected 

Helen Chadwick, formerly with Pathe, has 
gone over to Goldwyn and will be with Tom 
Moore in his next 

Thomas H. Ince has announced that he will 
produce a series of plays featuring Douglas 
Mac Lean and Doris May. They will be re- 
leased through Paramount. 


Molly McDonnell has just finished a pic- 
ture with Emmy Whelen out at Metro. It is 
ealled The Family Tre and it was writ- 
tien by Finis Fox. 

Lew Cody left last week for New York. 
The girls out here will miss Lew. He “‘vamps”’ 
them so much that they won't know what to 
do without him. 
entertainment was put on at 
Venice the other night for 
It was the reg- 


An elaborate 
the Ship Cafe in 
the benefit of the film people 
ular yearly get-together. 

William D. Taylor is out at the Morosco 
wtudio putting on aé_e screen version of 
ce) Huckleberry Finn.”’ He recently returned 
Trom. service in France. 


Pauline Frederick has picked Milton Sills 
for her new leading man. He will appear 
in her next picture, under the direction of 
Reginald Barker. 

L-Ko en- 
parade at 

‘em won 


Al Nathan, publicity man for 
tered four bathing girls in the 
Venice last Sunday and all of 
prizes. 
will he in New York 
make three or four 
Louis Chaudet 


William Parsons 
several weeks and will 
comedies during that time. 
will probably direct. 


Fred Stone is to come to Los Angeles soon 
and will make his own features. He has en- 
gaged A. J. Callaghan as manager and Frank 
Borzage as director. 


Molly Malone, who has the honor of being 
mascot for the Vernon Tigers, is to be the 
leading woman in the next Arbuckle com- 
edy. 


The old Essanay studio at Culver City has 
been leased by Wayne Mack who will make 
five reel features starring Sunshine Mary 
Anderson 


Mitchell Lewis has gone with his company 
to the Columbia river where he will make 
scenes for his next play. Incidentally, he 
said that he hopes to get some excellent 


fishing. 
INCORPORATIONS. 


Reel of Knowledge, Inc., Manhattan, 

ictures and vaudeville, $50,000; P. A. 
ceppler, J. & H. Cohen, 1579 Broadway, 
New York. 

Tiger Film Corp., Manhattan, $25,000; 
F. Dale, E. J. May, H. W. Ferron, 1482 
Broadway, New York. 

Screen Letter Box, Manhattan, pictures 
and vaudeville, $50,000; T. A. Keppler, J. 
& H. Cohn, 1579 Broadway, New York. 
tan; pictures; $200,000; C. Brim, T. E. 
Donovan, V. Peters, 15 Broad street, New 
York. 

DELAWARE CHARTERS, 

United Pictures Production Corp., $33,- 
000,000; T. L. Croteau, P. B. Drew, C. 
Rimlinger, Wilmington, Del. 

The Victory Feature Film Co., $1,000,- 
€00; same as above. 

CAPITAL INCREASE, 

Nickroll Amusement Corp., Manhattan 
$1,000 to $25,000. 

DISSOLUTIONS. 

Renowned Picture Corp., Manhattan. 


POPULAR COUPLE MARRYING. 
St. Louis, May 27. 
Andrew R. Detiz, a booker at the 
St. Louis exchange of Select Pictures 
Corporation, is to be married early in 
June to Lillian M. Schneider, who has 
been a stenographer in the exchange. 
The affair will be attended by every 
local exhibitor in 
this locality, as the couple are very 
popular in this burg. 


film and 


O’Brien’s first tarring vehicle for 
The Perfect Lover.” 


Eugene 
Selznick will be 
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OLSEN DUE HERE THIS WEEK. 


G. A. Olsen, the Christiania repre- 
sentative of the Scandinavian Film 
Agency, is due to arrive in America 
aboard the Helig Olav from Copen- 
hagen this week. He will make his 
headquarters at the Chester Beecroft 
offices. The latter is the American 
representative for the firm. 


The next Kitty Gordon release, ‘‘Playthings 
of Passion is set for June 8 by the United. 
The Loew houses in New York had a pre- 
release run on the picture. 


MARIE FARNUM GETS DIVORCE. 
Los Angeles, May 27. 
Marie Farnum, film actress, who in 
private life is Mrs. Marie Hanson, was 
divorced from Harry Hanson. 


‘to © 
branch manager 
had charge of the 


Conant has been appointed Select 
at Cincinnati. He formerly 
Cleveland office. 

The Export and Import Fiim Co. has dis- 
posed of the rights to the Houdini serial to 
all of the open countries in the world. The 
closed countries, Germany, Austria-Hungary 
and Russia, may be heard from shortly. 


ATTY ARBUCKLE and 


his Paramount Come- 


dies are a national habit. 
Folks wait with impatience 
for a chance to laugh at each 


new production. 


The next 


one, “A Desert Hero,” comes - 
in June. 


In the meantime, now is 
a good time to re-book the 


other 


laugh compellers. 


They want to laugh at Fatty 
now. 


Let ’em laugh! 





By: FAMOUS PLAYERS -LASKY CORPORATION [| 
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“THE SOLITARY SIN” 


Over twelve hundred thinking exhibitors and state 
rights buyers have addressed “‘Box 42.’’ 


We thank them again for assisting us in selecting a 
title from among the five suggested. By a tremendous 
majority they have chosen “THE SOLITARY SIN,’’ 
one of the strongest and most appealing titles ever 
selected for any attraction. 


it portrays vividly -- forcefully -- dramatically -- one 
of the greatest social problems that has ever confronted 
the human race. The picture is 
splendidly produced, with a 
sterling cast, including JACK 
MULHALL, HELENE CHADWICK, 
PAULINE CURLEY and others of 
equal note. 


STATE RIGHTS 


“THE SOLITARY SIN” is the box 
office attraction of the season ---a sure 
fire clean-up for state rights buyers and 
exhibitors --- an attraction for long runs 
and advanced prices. 


It deals with a tremendously vital 
problem that affects everyone, yet it is 
so delicately produced that no one could 
possibly object to any scene in it. 


WIRE INQUIRIES TO 


SOLITARY SIN CORP’N 


1482 Broadway uwew York City 
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LINCOLN’S PROFIT-SHARING PLAN. 

E. K. Lincoln will shortly affiliate his 
interests with Metro. Though an- 
nouncements from that company may 
give the impression Lincoln has been 
engaged as one of its stars, his ar- 
rangement with Metro will be a pe- 
culiar one, and the result of his ex- 
perience in trying to make and market 
his own pictures. 

In pictures Lincoln will make in 
future, he intends to share the produc- 
tion expense with the company with 
which he is affiliated, and be on a 50-50 
basis when it comes to profits. He will 
attend to the producing, Metro to the 
marketing. ; 

In producing “Virtuous Men,” which 
cost more than the $30,000 Lincoln him- 
self put up, he found his troubles were 
not over when he fet in outside capital. 
After the picture was made, there came 
the question of selling it. So far as 
future pictures are concerned, Lincoln 
wants to bridge the selling difficulty in 
advance, though the foreign and state 
rights to “Virtuous Men” have been 
disposed of at a good figure. 


KENDALL EXTENDING. 


That Messmore Kendall, who is 
building the Capitol theatre at Broad- 
way and 5ist street, proposes to ex- 
tend his activities in the operation of 
picture houses, is evidenced by his 
leasing the house which Edward Mar- 
golies is erecting at Broadway and 
160th street. 





ETHEL CLAYTON BACK JUNE 10. 

Ethel Clayton is to return to Los An- 
geles from Japan on June 10. She will 
start immediately on the second year of 
her contract with the Famous Players- 
Lasky. ; 

On her recent Eastern trip, there were 
attempts by the World Film Co to have 
her served with papers in a $25,000 suit, 
but they failed to reach the actress. After 
their first try, she spent the balance of 
her time in the East “over on the Jersey 
side,” and so outwitted the process 
servers. 


ELSIE FERGUSON’S THREE ROLES. 


Elsie Ferguson will be seen in three 
distinct roles in her next Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky release (June 22), entitled 
“The Avalanche.” The screen version 
was adapted from Gertrude Atherton’s 
novel of the same name by Ouida Ber- 
gere. It was directed by George Fitz- 
maurice. 


FEATURE FILM FOR SHUBERTS. 

The Shuberts will shortly inaugurate 
a tour of their legitimate circuit with 
the Helen Keller feature picture as 
the attraction. It is designed to have 
the picture play all summer, with pos- 
sibly a run in New York. 

‘Helen Keller is the deaf, dumb and 
blind girl who assimilated a wonderful 
education in spite of these handicaps. 


NEW CHAPLIN FOR STRAND. 


The Charlie Chaplin-First National 
release, “Sunnyside,” is underlined for 
release at the Strand, New York, week 
of June 22, and it is now claimed the 
negative is at the Rothacker labora- 
tory, Chicago, where prints are being 
made. John D. Williams jumped to 
Chicago last week to have a peek at the 
picture. 


Filming Jack Lait’s Story. 
Arthur H. Jacobs has purchased the 
film rights to “The Red Shawl,” by 
Jack Lait, running as a serial in a 
syndicate of 39 newspapers. Jacobs 
proposes to make of it an eight-reel 
special production. 


Constance Binney, F.P.-L. Star. 


Famous Players-Lasky has engaged 
Constance Binney to star in its pic- 
tures. Miss Binney is now appearing 
in “39 East.” 


M. P. E. A. CONVENES JUNE 25-26. 


This year’s annual convention of the 
Motion Picture Exhibitors of America 
will be held June 25 and 26 in St. Louis, 
at the Hotel Statler. 

Arrangement has been made by the 
Executive Committee to confine itself 
strictly to business, minus any money 
making schemes for the organization. 
The convention is to be devoted en- 
tirely to the problems within and with- 
out the industry in so far as they affect 
the exhibitor. 

The Executive Committee has so ar- 
ranged the constitution and by-laws 
that each state is equal to every other 
state. 


GOLDWYN’S FOUR NEW PLAYS. 

Although Samuel Goldwyn is not 
yet ready to make any announcement 
of his policy for next season, it has 
been pretty definitely decided to fall 
in with the procession for open market 
bookings, making less productions and 
giving more time to turning out a bet- 
ter finished product. 

Goldwyn has announced four new 
plays for screen production in the near 
future—“The Wrong Door,” by Jesse 
Lynch Williams, for Madge Kennedy; 
“Upstairs,” a picturization of Perley 
Poore Sheehan’s novel; “Heatsease,” 
by Charles Klein; “Lord and Lady Al- 
gy,” by R. C. Carton, in which Tom 
Moore is to be starred, with Naomi 
Childers in the leading female role. 


This Director Has Temperament. 

Temperament has gripped picture 
producing so hard that, it is ‘said, a 
certain famous art director in Holly- 
wood now has a Russian violinist ac- 
company him about and play him soft, 
fast, martial, tragic or any other kind 
of music suitable to the theme he is 
harping on as he directs, in order that 
he may live the mood while he inter- 
prets it. 


WANT BETTER BOOTHS. 

‘ Providence, R. L, May 
The Moving Picture Machine Oper- 
ators’ Union here last week took steps 
tu start a campaign for better ventila- 
tion in their booths by appointing a 
committee to work for the necessary 


legislation to bring that about. An, 


appropriation has been made so that 
the union may hire a health expert to 
investigate conditions here preparatory 
to the presentation of a bill to the 
legislature. That the managers here 
do not look with a great deal of favor 
on the move is shown by the fact 
that during the week when the oper- 
ators requested permission to photo- 
graph some of the booths they were 
not absolutely refused, but were put 
off. Other managers, however, per- 
mitted the booths to be photographed. 
Frank W. Brown is chairman of the 
legislative committee. 


Rowland on Trip Abroad. 

R. A. Rowland, president of Metro, 
is due to leave for Europe on the 
Aquitania, June 2, for a trip combining 
business with pleasure. He is to be 
accompanied by an Italian titled gen- 
tleman who has secured from the 
Eastman Company the selling rights 
for the Eastman raw stock in his native 
country. 


Foreign Rights Sold. 

The Master Productions, Ltd., of 
London, has purchased the Spain and 
Portugal rights to “Stolen Orders.” 
Some time ago they secured the Eng- 
lish territory. 


Blackton Buys “Phantoms.” 

J. Stuart Blackton has bought the 
picture rights to “Phantoms,” which 
appeared in serial form in Hearst's 
Magazine. It was written by Wallace 
Irwin. 


FILM EXPOSITION IN PARIS. 
Paris, May 27. 
It is proposed to hold in Paris, dur- 
ing the summer of 1920, an interna- 
tional exhibition of the cinemato- 
graphic industries. 
It is being organized by the French 
Syndicate of Cine Directors, 199 Rue 
St. Martin, Paris. 


RIVOLI’S FIRST REPEAT. 
Nazimova in “The Red Lantern” 4s to 
be repeated at the Rivoli next week, 
marking a new departure in the policy 
of the house, which has heretofore ad- 
hered to single week runs and no re- 
turn engagements. 


26 SELECT EXCHANGES. 

Lewis J. Selznick is increasing the 
number of his Select exchanges in the 
United States from 21 to 26, which will 
necessitate somewhat a reapportioning 
of the territory. The new offices will 
be: Godfrey Building (separate ex- 
change for Jersey City), New Haven, 
Des Moines, Salt Lake City, Albany. 

The idea is to give the exhibitors 
more personal attention. 


COMEDIES ARE SCARCE. 

The _ Rialto-Rivoli management is 
complaining regarding the lack of high 
class film comedies on the market. 

Last week they screened 30 produc- 
tions before selecting the Mack Sen- 
nett and the Sunshine comedies that 
are  seatia shown at their houses this 
week. 





YOUNG “DOUGY” VISITS FATHER. 


Los Angeles, May 27. 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., has arrived 
here for a visit to his father. 


Ground Broken for Studio. 
Los Angeles, May 27. 
Ground was broken at Culver City 
for the new Henry Lehrman studio. 





A scintillating, brilliant comedy-drama, a special 
feature, directed by Albert Capellani himself— 
Albert Capellani Productions, Inc., presents 


JUNE. CAPRICE 
and 
CREIGHTON HALE 


in the Filmusical Comedy 


“OH, BOY” 


From the Elliot, Comstock and Gest Success 
by P. G. Wodehouse, Guy Bolton and Jerome Kern 


Adapted, Directed and Produced by ALBERT CAPELLANI 


PATHE 


Distributors 


As a stage show great; as a motion picture GREAT! 
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"MOVING PICTURES“ 








‘STORMY PUBLIC HEARING OF 


LOCAL FILM CENSORSHIP BILL 





Permits to Cost $1. 
Big Manufacturers Outspoken at Hearing. 


Measure Provides for Confiscation and Fines for Showing 


i Unlicensed Film. 


None of the 





Wednesday’s public hearing on the 
proposed ordinance of Alderman Au- 
gustus M. Wise empowering the Great- 








ti 





ol er New York License Commissioner to 


tax all exhibited films $1 for a permit, 
and providing for the confiscation of 
all films shown without a permit as 
well as fines from $50 to $200 for each 
violation, evoked the storm of protest 
that everyone expected it would. 
Because anyone opposing the ordi- 
nance openly made himself liable to 
discrimination in the event of the 
passage of the bill, none of the big 
picture industries represented at the 
hearing committed themselves publicly 
to the degree that they had done pri- 
vately both before and after the hear- 
ing. That the ordinance will ever be- 
come an active law no one present at 
the Wednesday hearing believes. As one 


big film corperation expressed the 
situation through a legal sleuth it had 
commissioned to attend the matinee in 
its interests, the “bill will fail because 
of its inherent, rank outlawry.” Speak- 
ing further the head of this film firm, 
which said it voiced the judgment of 
all of its rivals, and all the small film 
producers, said: 

“It’s a plain political club, ugly with 
spikes. It would put in the power of 
one man or one political party the 
right-to prohibit any sort of picture 
no matter how good, no matter of 
what character. If a plan for cam- 
paigning one man in office through the 


| Screen was attempted, this political 


club could be wielded and the effect 
of the campaigning annulled because 
the screening of the campaign mat- 
on would be prohibited. If this per- 
soh in power, the license commis- 
sioner, or the political party he rep- 
resented, wished to oppose even the 


| religion of any sect, it would have but 


, to oppose pictures or literature for 
_the screen espousing the principles or 
{general direction of that particular 
| creed. If prohibition were being cam- 
| paigned, it could stop the propaganda, 
and so any other public crusade, cigar- 
ettes or the like. It would literally 
control the film industry and could ruin 
the biggest film corporations literally 
over night by the sheer mass of op- 
position it could bring through its one 
man or one-party power. And as all 
this is against the much abused ‘Con- 
stitution of the United States,’ no com- 
munity would permit it. It would make 
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i PHILA. CENSORS’ APPEAL HEARD. 
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one man the moral as well as the art 
Meensor for Greater New York’s seven 
Anillions, and that possibility is so droll 
As to be automatically self-destructive.” 


Harrisburg, May 27. 

The State Supreme Court is expected 
render a decision soon on the appeal 
the Pennsylvania State Board of 
otion Picture Censors from the 
purt of Common Pleas, No. 2, of the 
younty of Philadelphia in the matter 
mM Goldwyn Distributing Corporation. 
"The Board of Censors disapproved 
\ e picture, “The Brand,” by Rex Beach, 
Mileased in Philadelphia by the Gold- 
1 yn company, March 17, last. The 

‘poration appealed and there was a 
ii, )examination, but the board held to 
| original view. The appeal was then 





tied to the common pleas court and 


q 


a decision overruling the board was 
rendered April 2. 

At the session of the Supreme Court 
held at the Capitol here, just prior 
to the rising of that court for the sum- 
mer, May 22, the Goldwyn corporation 
was represented by George Wharton 
Pepper, of Philadelphia, and the cen- 
sors by Attorney General William I. 
Schaffer and Deputy Attorney General 
William I. Swoope. The contention 
of Mr. Pepper was that as the board 
itself had found nothing in the picture 
of a lewd, debasing, immoral or vulgar 
character, the board had overstepped 
its authority in ruling that the pic- 
ture could not be shown in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Commonwealth’s contention was 
that the theme or story of the book is 
immoral and debasing and that as the 
picture closely follows the story, it 
is immoral and debasing. The pic- 
ture as a whole is objectionable, al- 
though the titles, which might have 
been considered vulgar, were elimin- 
ated before the picture was submitted 
to the board, the State held in its 
argument. 


LOOS-EMERSON WEDDING. 


Anita Loos and John Emerson will 
be married early this summer. Though 
they have not yet decided on the exact 
date, they have already taken a house 
at Great Neck, Long Island. 

Miss Loos is now living there with 
Frances Marion, who is chiefly known 
as the scénario writer for Mary Pick- 
ford. Miss Loos first came to atten- 
tion in the picture world when it was 
learned that it was she who devised 
the titles and inserts for Douglas Fair- 
banks’ early pictures. 

John Emerson is one of the best 
known of the directors. He and Miss 
Loos have been collaborating on pic- 
tures for Paramount for several 
months. 


U. PLAYERS SAILING. 


Los Angeles, May 27. 

Eddie Polo and company of Univer- 
sal players left Saturday for New York, 
on their way to England, where they 
go to make scenes for a new serial 
to be filmed. They plan a world tour, 
visiting France, Egypt and India. J. 
P. MacGown is to direct. 


FILM ACTOR SHOT. 


Los Angeles, May 27. 
Ernest Spencer, film actor, was shot 
‘by his own rifle, in the hands of a boy. 
He was shot four times, but will live. 


MARGUERITA FISCHER DIVORCED 
Los Angeles, May 27. 
Marguerita Fischer was granted a 
divorce from Harry L. Pollard. 


William Russell Looking About. 


‘William Russell, late star with the 
American Film Corporation, is nego- 
tiating for a new distribution, with the 
idea of producing big plays. 


Mae Murray’s Expected Event. 


Mae Murray has temporarily retired 
from the screen, awaiting the visit of 
the stork to her home in the country. 

Her husband, Robert Z. Leonard, will 
continue his activities as a director in 
the interim. 


U. LEASES PARK THEATRE. 


Universal has leased the Park from 
Lawrence J. Anhalt, commencing Sept. 
1. for the duration of Anhalt’s present 
three years, with an option of 21 years 
additional. 

Anhalt is paying $30,000 a year at 
present and Universal is to pay him 
twice that amount, using it to exploit 
their own features, employing the same 
policy they utilized at the Broadway 
for a couple of years until Moss se- 
cured that house. 

The Samuel Rothapfel lease of the 
Park for the showing of his “Unit Pro- 
gram” is for a limited period this sum- 
mer. 


TENANTS OF BROADWAY. 


The run at the Broadway for five 
weeks f “The Unpardonable Sin” 
closes this week. The first three 
weeks of the run on Broadway were 
profitable, but the latter two showed 
a slump in interest in the picture. The 
Robertson-Cole & Exhibitors Mutual 
have made a deal for two weeks at the 
house for the first of their H. B. War- 
ner features entitled “The Man Who 
Turned White.” After that Sol Lesser 
takes the house for four weeks with 
“Yankee Doodle in Berlin” with the 
Keystone diving girls. 


FRED STONE TO RESUME FILMING. 


Los Angeles, May 27. 
Fred Stone arrived yesterday to 
make pictures for Famous Players- 
Lasky. 


MOLLIE MALONE DIVORCED. 


Los Angeles, May 27. 
Mollie Malone, leading woman for 
Roscoe Arbuckle, and mascot for the 
Vernon ball club, was divorced by For- 
est Cornet, son of a pastor, on the 
grounds of desertion. 


CONSTANCE TALMADGE’S FIRST. 

The first Constance Talmadge picture 
to be released through the First Na- 
tional will be “A Temperamental 
Wife,” written by John Emerson and 
Anita Loos. The director is David 
Kirkland. Wyndham Standing will be 
the leading man. 


VIOLET MERSEREAU TO STAR. 

Violet Mersereau has signed a con- 
tract to star in a feature picture to 
be produced by the H. & H. Picture 
Co. It will be directed by Herbert 
Hancock. 


Lavner Publicity Manager. 
Harry S. Lavner, for years a theat- 
rical advance man and for the past 
year and a half with the Goldwyn pub- 
licity department, has been appointed 
exploitation and publicity manager of 
the W,. W. Hodkinson Corporation. 


Laird Johnstone Divorced. 
Los Angeles, May 27. 
Laird Johnstone was granted a di- 
vorce from Mrs. Alma Johnstone, pro- 
fessionally known as Fannie Simpson 
of the team of Simpson and Dean. 


Scenarist Sued for Divorce. 
Los Angeles, May 27. 
Lanier Bartlett, scenario writer, is 
being sued for divorce by Pansy Bart- 
lett, desertion being charged. 


L. A. Interests Busy. 
Los Angeles, May 27. 
The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce launches a mammoth campaign 
to enlarge the film industry. Film men 
are back of the plan. 


Exhibitor Sued for Slander. 
Los Angeles, May 27. 
_ J. S. Lustig, well known film exhib- 
itor, is defendant in a $25,000 slander 


suit filed by Mrs. Rose Stein, a wealthy 
widow. 


STRAND INTERESTS TO BUILD. 


Evidently not deterred by the an- 
nouncement that “friendly interests” 
allied with Famous Players-Lasky had 
purchased the Rialto and Rivoli, it is 
reported, upon what is regarded as 
good authority, that the syndicate con- 
trolling the Strand is to build an- 
other large picture house in Times 
Square. 

The members of the Strand Corpor- 
ation met in executive session last 
week and an announcement of the 
rew venture may be looked for in the 
near future. 


PRESS STAFF INCREASED. 


The Famous Players-Lasky ‘press 
staff was increased by three new men 
from the field of trade paper journal- 
ism this week. 

They are Peter Milne of the “M. P. 
News,” and Jack Fuld and Arthur Bril- 
liant of the “Trade Review.” Milne 
and Brilliant will be assigned to the 
division under the direction of Pete 
Smith while Fuld will join the staff of 
“The Progress Advance,” a F. P.-L. 
house organ. 

The publicity staff of the entire or- 
ganization held a convention Monday 
and Tuesday at which the plan of at- 
tack for the coming season was laid 
out. 

All of the out-of-town men left Tues- 
day afternoon. 


“SEA WOLF” REVIVAL. 


There is a revival to be made of the 
film production of the Jack London 
story, “The Sea Wolf.” It was orig- 
inally filmed with Hobart Bosworth 
as the star. 

The new production is to be made by 
the Famous Players-Lasky under the 
direction of George Melford. 

The reason for the revival is the suc- 
cess that has been attained by the re- 
vival of “The Squaw Man.” 


NO INFO. ON $33,000,000 CO. 


In the list of incorporations during 
the last week there is numbered a 
United Pictures Production Co. with 
a capital of $33,000,000, the incorpor- 
ators of which are T. L. Croteau, P. 
B. Drew and C. L. Rimlinger. 

At the United Picture Theatres Com- 
pany there was nothing to be said on 
the matter of the new corporation at 
present. 


“HUCK FINN” SPECIAL. 


William D. Taylor, just returned 
from France, is to start West imme- 
diately and begin work on a special 
production of “Huckleberry Finn” for 
the Famous Players-Lasky. 

Taylor directed the “Tom* Sawyer” 
production before going into the ser- 
vice. There will be a special all star 
cast for the Twain story. 


GOLDWYN GETS CULLEN LANDIS. 


Cullen Landis, juvenile man, has 
signed a five-year contract with Gold- 
wyn, and is to play opposite Mabel 
Normand in her forthcoming produc- 
tion. He has just finished a role in 
the Rex Beach play “Star of the 
North” and will be in the coming 
Will Rogers-Goldwyn production. 


Soldier-Author for DeMille. 
Major Ian Hay Beith, author of the 
“First 100,000,” has returned to this 
country from abroad and has been en- 
gaged by Cecil B. DeMille as scenario 
writer for the DeMille-Paramount 
productions. 


Whitaker With United Artists. 


V. P. Whitaker has been appointed 
Sales Manager of the distributing de- 
pot which the United Artists’ Corp. 
will open in Washington. He has been 
located in Washington as exchange 
man for various concerns for the past 
six years. 
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PROVIDENCE POLICE OFFICIALS 
PLACE BAN ON FOUR FILMS 





“Spreading Evil,” “Fit to Win,” “End of the Road” and 
“Solitary Sin” Declared Attempts to Commercialize 
Vice. Promoters Sought Aid of Women. 
Connecticut State Law. 





Providence, R. IL, May 27. 

Following a report by Amusement 
Inspector Sergt. Richard L. Gamble, 
the Police Commission last week 
barred four films from showing in this 
city. The films which the manufac- 
turers and producers declared. edu- 
cational the commission declares is 
simply an attempt to “commercialize 
vice.” Previous attempt had been 
made in one instance to get a showing 
of one of the barred films. The four 
films barred are “Fit to Win,” “End 
of the Road,” “Solitary Sin” and 
“Spreading Evil.” 

The action of the board follows re- 
peated attempts by the promoters, in 
varied forms, in the past two months, 
tc have one or all of the films shown 
here. First, police officials say, it was 
proposed by the owners to produce 
one of the films in a local theatre as 
any ordinary film would be shown. 
The next attempt, according to the po- 
lice, was made by offering an organi- 
zation of women a share in the pro- 
ceeds of the projection to have shown 
under its auspices. A committee from 
this organization called on the police 
commission and found that it, as an 
unsophisticated body, was being ex- 
ploited to promote something objec- 
tionable. Thus the action of the com- 
mission. 

Utilizing pictures in campaigns for 
the suppression of social diseases by 
federal and state authorities has en- 
couraged a number of producers to re- 
lease films on this subject. 


In Connecticut the situation has been 
met by the enactment of a state law 
which provides that “no person shall 
exhibit, or advertise to be exhibited, in 
any theatre, hall or other place of pub- 
lic amusement or entertainment, any 
stereopticon views or motion pictures 
in any way relating to the subject of 
venereal diseases without first secur- 
ing a written permit from the state 
commissioner of health; and no person 
shall permit the exhibition of any such 
stereopticon views or motion pictures 
in any such building owned or con- 
trolled by him until such permit has 
been secured.” 

A penalty of $500 fine, or imprison- 
ment for six months, or both, is pro- 
vided for each violation of the law. 


The new law became effective last 
week, when it was signed by Governor 
Marcus H. Holcomb. 


SCENARIO WRITER LOST. 


Mary Pickford has lost the services 
of Frances Marion, her scenario writer 
and long her closest woman friend. 
Miss Marion, who is in the East, and 
does not intend to return to the Coast, 
is busy writing a play for the legiti- 
mate stage in collaboration with Mar- 
garet Mayo. Their play will be pro- 
duced in the Fall by Selwyn & Co. 

As for Miss Marion’s future picture 
activities, it is known that she has just 
finished a scenario for Marion Davies 
based on “The Restless Sex,” the novel 
by Robert W. Chambers, which ran in 
the Cosmopolitan. It is probable that 
she will shortly sign a contract with 
Hearst, tying herself up to his in- 
terests exclusively. 





ABRAM’S CONTRACT. 


It is stated by some One who claims 
to know that Hiram Abrams’ contract 
with the United Artists (“The Big 
Four”) is for him to receive 15 per cent. 
of the gross takings of the Pickford, 
Chaplin, Fairbanks, Griffith pictures, 
out of which he is to pay all selling 
expenses and advertising. 


FOX’S NEW QUARTERS. 

The Fox Film Corporation will short- 
ly move its executive and other offices 
from West 46th street to the new 
building going up on 10th avenues be- 
tween 55th and 56th streets. These 
quarters are the property of, and are 
being built by the Fox people and they 
will gather under this roof not only 
their business and distribution offices, 
but their Eastern studio force as well. 
The roof and upper floors will be 
equipped as a studio and the labora- 
tory work will be done in the same 
building. 


LOIS WEBER HERE. 

_ Lois Weber (Mrs. Phillips Smalley) 
is in New York at the Hotel Claridge. 
She has given friends to understand 
that she will make new arrangements 
for the marketing of pictures in which 
she is interested. Her connection with 
Universal, it is their understanding, 
is definitely at an end. 


FRENCH STATISTICS. 


Paris, ‘May 15. 

For the week ended May 10 there 
were presented 4,830 metres of French 
films (compared with 4,010 the pre- 
vious week), and 20,397 metres of for- 
eign films (compared with 21,515). 

“Intolerance” is running well at the 
Salle Marivaux, though prices are 
thought high for movies. The cheap- 
est seat is 3 frs., with 7 frs. for fau- 
teuils, as first charged when the house 
opened early in May. The orchestra 
was a bit rocky at first. The films have 
been cut a little by the local author- 
ities, there being blanks imposed in the 
present period, referring to strikes, 
while the third (Hugenot episode) is 
entirely suppressed. 


FRAWLEY DUE SOON. 


San Francisco, May 27. 
‘9 Daniel Frawlev is due here from 


the East about June 1 to complete the 


organization of his two companies for 
a tour of the Far East. C. J. Rilev, 
Frawley’'s representative, is here. Will 
Llovd and Albert Morrison are the 
only members so far engaged for the 


dramatic company. The musical show 
has not been casted as yet. 
Honolulu, the customary first stop, 
will likely be passed up this vear owing 
to the inability to secure transporta- 
tion facilities. ; 


BAKER MAY QUIT METRO. 


It is rumored that George D. Baker, 
Metro director, is about to sever his 
connection with that concern. He has 
had a flattering offer to make a series 
of George D. Baker Productions. 

Baker has been in New York for the 
past fortnight and admits he is at 
work on a scenario for Douglas Fair- 
banks, an adaptation of a novel not 
yet published. 


United’s Three Men Stars. 

Arrangements have been made for 
the United’s three male stars, Lew J. 
Cody, William Russell and Owen 
Moore, to work at the Astra studios 
at Glendale, Cal. 

Cody arrived in New York this week 
and will remain here for ahout 10 days 
or two weeks. 

Louis Gasnier and Sydney L. Cohen 
are making the productions for the 
United. 


D’Usseru Back with Leonard. 
Leon D'Ussean. : stant to Robert 
Leonard on the C t. is back in New 


York, working with Leonard on the 
latest Marion Davies picture, “April 
tally * TT. . ae . 

Folly D’Usseau has invented many 


novelties. 
Gareth Hughes Signs Up. 
Gareth Hughes, an actor who came 
to America with the Welsh Players, 
has been engaged by Joseph M. 


effecting lighting 


Schenck for Norma Talmadge’s newest 
eee ae 
picture “By Right of Conquest.” 


- June 6. 


WILLIAM ELIOTT IN PICTURES. 


William Eliott sailed for Europe last 
week, and although his exact destina- 
tion was not stated, it is known he 
will be starred in a picture to be made 
abroad by an American director. Mr. 
Eliott may join Herbert Brenon, who 
has been overseas for some months. 

Mr. Eliott’s picture work indicates 
that he is retiring from the production 
field. He retains interests in certain 
productions put on in conjunction with 
F. Ray Comstock and Morris Gest. 


ASKS FILM COMPANY RECEIVER. 


Nathan Burkan is asking for an in- 
junction and a receiver on behalf of 
Zena Keefe in a Judgment Creditor’s 
Bill which. he has filed against the 
Arden Photoplays, Inc., Edwin L. Hol- 
lywood, Walter F. Nieburhr, Charles 
P..Watson, W. W. Hodkinson, Corp, 
Wm. W. Hodkinson, Empire City Film 
Laboratories and Richard Fiedler. The 
request is made to satisfy a judgment 
of $4,153, which Miss Keefe holds 
against the Arden Photoplays, Ine. 

Miss Keefe sued to recover salary 
due and money loaned the company 
on the making of the production en- 
titled “The Challenge.” The Arden 
Company had no assets, but it was 
discovered that there was a contract 
iii existence between them and the W. 
W. Hodkinson Corp. for the distribu- 


tion of the picture on a 65-35 basis. 


This contract’ was entered into Nov. 
16, last year. Up to April of this year 
the producers had supposedly received 
$1,936.45, but the Arden company had 
assigned their share of the contract 
to the Empire Laboratories to cover 
the cost of the prints. 


SEELEY WITH TRIANGLE? 


There is a possibility Walter Hoff 
Seeley may be included in the executive 
staff of the affairs of the Triangle Com- 
pany. 

Broadway heard that he had resigned 
from the Roberston-Cole Co. and 
aligned himself with Triangle during 
the last week. 


Stock in Clunes. 
San Francisco, May 27. 
The Ed Redmond Musical Comedy 

Co. will open a summer season of 
stock at Clunes Theatre in Sacramento 
Bobbie Deane, Joe Koe Kem- 
per, Eddie Young and Orville Harris 
are the featured players. 





Harvey Leaving Briggs. ' 


John Joseph Harvey, who has been 
directing the two-reel Briggs comedies 
of the “When a Feller Needs a Friend” 
series, severed his connection with the 
company this week. 


Clifford Robertson Bankrupt. 
Los Angeles, May 27. 
Clifford Robertson, film producer, has 
filed a bankruptcy petition—liabilities, 
$16,397.16; assets $266. 
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ORBEN 


NELLIE 


DIXIE 


Booked for Ben Welch’s Summer Show 
Direction, i. WEBER 


“The Jack of Hearts and the 
Queen of Spades” 


FRED DUPREZ 


SAYS 

The Old Town 
sure looks 
good! Sailing 
June 7th on 
S. S. Lapland 
to fulfil furth- 
er contracts. 





Here are dyed-in-the-wool golf bugs on the bill 


with us 
Jock” Wyatt and Tom Campbell, Johnny Nestor, 
chief caddie; Miss M. Haggard and mother, Mr. and 


Mrs. Hen-er-y B. Toomer, Jack Deibel and Dottie 
Van of puppy love, Jack and Kitty DeMaco, al-lay- 
up! and ourselves. 


And I wish you could hear the after the 
game, coming back on the trolley Wow! I never 
heard such a bunch in all my life And to think 
we still have four more weeks together 

We wish it were fifty-two. 

Will give some of the scores in next week's ad 
Would have put them in this week but it takes too 
long to count them up. As it is, right now I’m up 
in the thousands. 


JIM and MARIAN 


HARKINS 


Next Week (May 25)—Houston, Tex. 
Direction, NORMAN JEFFERIES 





Bone 
Shower 


Frank Stafford’s 
dogs, “Rox” and 
“Don,” will give a 
“bone shower” on 
July ist in com- 
pliment to “Os- 
wald” and “Fluf 
i.” 

This will be a 
“bone-dry show- 


er!” 








FOUR 
LAURELS 


An oddity in terpsichore 


BOOKED SOLID 
Direction: 


HORWITZ-KRAUS, Inc. 


STAN STANLEY 
BROADWAY COMIC 


I set the comic pace so naturally, I am. the most 
imitated comedian in the world. If all those snatch- 
ers of my material would give me credit I would 
never make a squawk. I nevertheless can make no 
complaint, as I am blessed with iniative and orig- 
inality and as quickly as they hop on my gags I 
conceive new ones. 

My wife thinks I am good; my babies adore me; 
Irving Cooper books me; Marcus Loew pays me, and 

Messrs. Shubert have hired me, so 


STAN STANLEY 


THE BROADWAY FLOWER 


Holds His Head Up to the Sunshine and 
Makes the Werld Laugh 





During the 


SALVATION ARMY 


Drive 
The Manager of an 
EAST SIDE THEATRE 
Forbade the “Lassies” 
DISTRIBUTING DOUGHNUTS 
Claiming it Held 
His “Morning Audience” over 
For the “Night Show” 
SABINE LA PEARL 
Moss Time Direction, MARK LEVY 











CLYDE 
NELSON 


AND CO. 


Now at 23rd Street 
NEXT WEEK (June 2) 
PROCTOR’S, YONKERS 
PROCTOR’S, MT. VERNON 





INVEST 


NEWPORT 


AND 


STIRK 


Careless Chatter Chappies 
Yielding 100% Laughs 














Dear Agent :— 
Enclosed please find your 
Third. As a rule when one is 


“FLOPPIN” 


one is Brief—not being an 
Exception— 
I hasten to Close. 


LORD and FULLER 
Loew Circuit Direction, MARK LEVY 
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THE 


HORDES DUO 


(MARIA and IVAN) 





PRESENTING 


A EUROPEAN 
NOVELTY 


SIN GING, MUSIC 


and DANCING 


With Original Costumes and Scenery 


LEW GOLDBERG 

















THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 


KALALUHI’S HAWAIIANS 


STILL GOING STRONG 
BOOKED SOLID BY GEO. SOFRANSKI 








THELMA 
CARLTON 


Booked Solid—July 1, 1919 














Pauline Saxon 
SI 
PERKINS’ 
KID 





FRED LEWIS 


(Himself) 


| THOUGHT I'D PASS AWAY 


The Above Line is Mine 











“A MITE OF MiRTH” 


LITTLE JERRY 


PIZZAZA SBAND 
A DISTINCT COMEDY JAZZ NOVELTY 





FRANK STANLEY 


Assisted by 
BEE WILSON 


In a Vaudeville Surprise 
Playing Poll Time 














THE FAYNES| 


Fuller Circuit, Australia 











Returned May 18, on U.S.S. Haverford 


Frank BARRETT CARMAN 


FINISHED PLAYING FOR OUR SAMMIES MAY 16 


WANT ALL MY FRIENDS TO CALL TO SEE ME 


Retuhning to Vaudeville Soon 


MAX MAXEN 


The Little Man with the Big Voice. 
Yes, I’ve just arrived from England. 


At liberty to join a good act. Are you 
looking for the goods? I am here. 


Address: VARIETY, New York 





ROSE NELLIE 


BEAUMONT SISTERS 


invite offers for next season for Vaude- 
ville or Productions, single or double, 


Address: 
GEORGES MILLS, New Hampshire 








CHICK OVERFIELD 


That Sensational Chap on the Wire. An American With Advanced Ideas. 
Address VARIETY, New York 











The MYSTERIOUS 


ANITA 


Only lady introducing an Escape Act of 
its kind in full view. OPEN ENGAGE- 
MENT FOR 1919. Featuring the Torture, 
Muscular, Restrain Strap in fall view. 











BUDDY 


The 13-Year-Oid Buck, Wing and Clog Dancer 
A HIT ALWAYS 


CHAS. E. PAGLINEA 


120 PARK AVE., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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Now that you have done your duty to Uncle Sam, the 
Salvation Army and other worthy drives, turn your thoughts 


to the big THIRD ANNUAL BENEFIT PERFORM- 
ANCE OF THE NATIONAL VAUDEVILLE 
ARTISTS, Inc., to be. held at the NEW YORK 
HIPPODROME, SUNDAY EVENING, JUNE FIRST, 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND NINETEEN. 


Positively the greatest collection of: stars ever assembled 
on one bill, a wonderful program for the world’s largest 
theatrical organization, housed in its own sumptuously 
equipped club house where every consideration is given 
for your comfort. 


A PROVISION HAS BEEN MADE FOR THE LADIES; — 
ALL ROOMS ON THE SIXTH FLOOR OF OUR NEW 
BUILDING HAVE BEEN SET. ASIDE FOR THEM. | 
MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS FOR ROOMS WELL IN | 
ADVANCE WHEN YOU DESIRE ACCOMMODATION. 


Henry Chesterfield, 


Secretary. 


NATIONAL VAUDEVILLE 
ARTISTS CLUB 


229 West 46th Street New York City 











